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INTRODUCTION 


MONICA BRINZEI, DANIEL COMAN, IOANA CURUT, ANDREI MARINCA 


rom 28 and 30 September 2016 Babes-Bolyai University in 

Cluj-Napoca, Romania, hosted the XXII Annual Colloquium of the 
SIEPM under the title: Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought. 
Why Cluj-Napoca and why this topic? 


The main motivation for the Cluj-Napoca team to organize this 
conference was to present the Center of Ancient and Medieval Phi- 
losophy (Centrul de Filosofie Antica si Medievala — FAM) chaired by 
Professor Alexander Baumgarten and to advertise its initiatives to the 
widest possible international community of medievalists dealing with 
philosophy. It was meant not only to establish a connection between 
a young group of medievalists at Cluj and senior academics abroad, 
but also to encourage their research and instill greater confidence in 
them that their work is fully in line with the tendencies and methodol- 
ogies followed globally. The interest in medieval philosophy has been 
introduced in Romania by Professor Alexander Baumgarten, whose 
constant energy and his pioneering project to open a new discipline 
in humanities in the country received well-earned recognition via the 
SIEPM conference. If in the 1990s we could not talk about studies in 
medieval philosophy in Romania, today Cluj-Napoca proudly hosts a 
cluster of fine young local researchers and welcomes scholars from 
abroad via international and national grants and projects, facilitating 
the progress of their work within the framework of the FAM Center! In 
addition, the book series Biblioteca Medievala has already reached vol- 
ume 55, largely through the publication of Romanian translations of a 
variety of medieval writings.? International journals such as Vivarium, 


! For the list of projects hosted by the center and the names of the collaborators visit 
the website: https://hiphi.ubbcluj.ro/fam/programe. 

? An English catalogue of this collection can be accessed via the following link: 
https://polirom.ro/pag/12-biblioteca-medievala. 
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Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge, Recherches 
de Théologie et Philosophie Médiévales, and of course the SIEPM's 
own Bulletin de philosophie médiévale, among the leading channels for 
disseminating original research in the field, have already published the 
work of scholars trained in Cluj-Napoca.? 


One of the first texts translated from Latin into Romanian by Alex- 
ander Baumgarten was the Liber de Causis.* This pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise became the point of departure for a number of scientific adven- 
tures and stimulated interest in the entire corpus of pseudo-Aristote- 
lian treatises among scholars in Cluj-Napoca. Pieter de Leemans bonae 
memoriae et felicis recordationis immediately embraced our initiative, 
strongly encouraging us to propose this topic for the XXII Annual Col- 
loquium of the SIEPM in Cluj-Napoca. This volume not only praises 
his memory, but, we are extremely pleased to relate, contains a post- 
humously published paper by Pieter, written in collaboration with Lisa 
Devriese, who is responsible for the final version of the contribution. 


The volume in fact opens with de Leemans and Devriese's col- 


3 M. BRINZEI, L. Cioca, “New Attribution of Texts in the Manuscript Münich, Clm 
11591", in Chora 12 (2014), 269-286; L. Cloca, “Les Principia sur les Sentences: en- 
tre exercise institutionnel et réalité intellectuelle", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 
57 (2015), 434-437; I. CURUT, “De iudeis: References to Jews and Judaism in Thom- 
as Ebendorfer's Sentences Commentary", in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie 
Médiévales (forthcoming); I. CuRUT, “Thomas Ebendorfer on virtus sermonis and the 
Relation between Theology, Philosophy, and Logic. With an Edition of the Prologue 
to His Commentary on the Sentences", in Vivarium 61 (2023), 59-109; I. CuRuT, “The 
Sentences Commentary of Thomas Ebendorfer: Manuscripts and Question Lists", in 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 88 (2021), 65-111; I. CURUT, 
“Viennese University Theologians on Practical Theology”, in Archa Verbi 14 (2017), 
101-156; A. MARINCA, “Geraldus Odonis on Atomism. With a Critical Edition of Jn 
II Sent., d. 44, q. 4", in Vivarium 60 (2022), 325-386. In addition, papers of all the 
members of the FAM Center have been published in two collective volumes with Bre- 
pols: The Rise of an Academic Elite: Deans, Masters, and Scribes at the University 
of Vienna before 1400, ed. M. BRINZEI (Studia Sententiarum, 6), Turnhout 2022, and 
The Cistercian James of Eltville (} 1393). Author in Paris and Authority in Vienna, 
ed. M. BRINZEI, C. SCHABEL (Studia Sententiarum, 3), Turnhout 2018. See also D. 
COMAN, “Cistercians and the Assimilation of Anselm in the Late 14th Century. A Case 
Study of the Quaestio in vesperiis fratris Chunradi de Ebrako (T 1399), in Anselm of 
Canterbury: Communities, Contemporaries and Criticism, ed. M. HEALv-VARLEY, G. 
GASPER, G. YOUNGE (Anselm Studies and Texts, 3), Leiden 2021, 216-239. 


* PSEUDO-ARISTOTEL, Liber de causis, edifie bilingva, traducere, note si comentariu 
A. BAUMGARTEN, Bucuresti 2002. 
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laborative paper, which should be read as a guide and introduction to 
the entire corpus of pseudo-Aristotelian texts. In their contribution, 
“Translating and Reading Pseudo-Aristotle in the Latin West,” the au- 
thors zoom in on the pseudo-Aristotelian texts in Latin that are transla- 
tions, primarily of original works in Greek. The task of defining what 
is pseudo-Aristotelian is not straightforward, so the authors turn from 
modern attempts to classify Aristotelian pseudepigrapha into distinct 
categories to the criteria that the Latins might have employed in assess- 
ing the authenticity of texts. This fruitful approach strengthens Steven 
J. Williams’ verdict that medieval readers expressed doubts about Ar- 
istotelian spuria, and, as the authors suggest, rejecting or accepting the 
authenticity of a work may have depended on context. De Leemans 
and Devriese’s survey reveals some crucial facts for our understand- 
ing of the formation of the Latin pseudo-Aristotelian corpus and its 
subsequent dissemination, helping us place these pseudo-Aristotelian 
works into the larger context of translations. First, the authors show 
that Greek-Latin translations of Aristotelian pseudepigrapha only 
really took off in the second half of the thirteenth century, whereas 
Arabic-Latin translations had dominated the landscape in the twelfth 
century. This is also exemplified by a larger influx of Greek-Latin pseu- 
do-Aristotelian texts into the corpus recentius. Second, between the 
two most prolific translators of Aristotle, Bartholomew of Messina and 
William of Moerbeke, the former was usually credited with rendering 
a greater number of spurious works into Latin. The authors, however, 
muster evidence from the recent scholarly literature and build the case 
that Moerbeke was not as disinterested in pseudo-Aristotelian texts as 
was previously thought. Furthermore, the authors warn against identi- 
fying the dissemination of a translation in manuscripts with its success. 
Often a text had a quite impressive manuscript distribution but was 
still largely ignored. The reasons for this disparity, the authors propose, 
should be sought for each individual case, in part by means of special- 
ized studies and critical editions. For now, this paper provides a bird's- 
eye view of the field and is a starting point for more in-depth research 
on the shape and circulation of the pseudo-Aristotelian corpus. 


Secretum Secretorum 


Among the pseudo-Aristotelian texts the Secretum Secretorum was a 
constant source of inspiration for medieval philosophers. The section 
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of this volume dedicated to this treatise offers some evidence for the 
diversity of this reception. William Duba's contribution, *Balancing 
Authority on a Column of Fire: The Secret of Secrets and the Salvation 
of Aristotle," spots one of the rare occasions in the history of pseudepi- 
grapha implied by misattribution or false paternity of the text. The epi- 
sode that Duba discusses took place in the Franciscan convent in Paris 
and was generated by the need to reconcile some of the most funda- 
mental doctrines of Aristotle with the Christian faith: the eternity ofthe 
world, necessity, and the unicity of the human soul. Central to the de- 
flation of the problematic Aristotelian theses was the appropriation of 
the solutions of the Secretum Secretorum in speculative theology. The 
false attribution endowed this treatise with the authority and weight 
of an authentic work. Yet this fact caused a larger dilemma: how to 
explain Aristotle's change of mind. Duba's investigation of the various 
positions held when disputing the question of the salvation of Aristotle 
shows that the Franciscans advocated a range of divergent opinions 
concerning Aristotle's fate and the utility of his thought. Bonaventure 
and Peter John Olivi identified Aristotle’s doctrine with that held by the 
cult of the Antichrist, so they doomed Aristotle to Hell. Commenting 
on the Secretum Secretorum, Roger Bacon explicitly argued that prob- 
lematic Aristotelian doctrines could and should be glossed by those 
passages where Aristotle seems to support the Christian faith, because 
Aristotle himself did not lack divine inspiration. Debating with Henry 
of Ghent and his disciples on the intentional distinction, John of Pouil- 
ly praised Aristotle's wisdom and scolded his colleagues for challeng- 
ing his primacy in philosophy. Here the aforementioned reversed rela- 
tionship is completed: seen as the author of the Secretum Secretorum, 
Aristotle ends up among the prophets, bestowed with divine authority. 
Christianizing Aristotle elevated his authority beyond humanity, such 
that, as Duba points out, a critical assessment of the Aristotelian corpus 
was only possible after humanizing him, a process begun by Hugh of 
Novocastro. 


António Rocha Martins’ article, “The Secretum Secretorum and 
the Idea of Political Happiness in the Latin Middle Ages," covers the 
modest impact of the political dimension of the Secretum Secretorum 
on medieval political writers, drawing upon a few texts by Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, and Giles of Rome. The driving thesis put for- 
ward by Rocha is that the Secretum Secretorum essentially purports to 
offer “a representation of all royal functions just as they are understood 
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within the theoretical assumptions that are at its genesis," namely Ar- 
istotle's doctrine of eudaimonia as the desirable outcome of the co- 
operation between virtue and political power and the idea of political 
community developed in the Arabic tradition. He backs up his thesis 
by pointing out that a) there is a real possibility that the author of the 
Secretum Secretorum was influenced by Aristotle's ethical doctrine, 
since the first translation of the Nicomachean Ethics into Arabic dat- 
ed from the ninth century; b) the Secretum Secretorum belongs to the 
Islamic literary genre known as the speculum principis; c) there is a 
great affinity between the political views advocated by the author of 
the Secretum Secretorum in the De regimine dominorum section and 
Aristotle's political ideas encompassed by his practical philosophy as 
developed in books I, IV, V, and VII of the Nicomachean Ethics. Ro- 
cha thus shows that the strong doctrinal similarity between the Secre- 
tum Secretorum and the Nicomachean Ethics 1s the reason why, in his 
second commentary on Aristotle's Ethics, Albert the Great uninten- 
tionally perpetuated the false attribution of the Secretum Secretorum 
to the Philosopher. Even though Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome 
did not support Albert's view on the attribution of the Secretum Secre- 
torum, they both possessed an intimate familiarity with the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and they used this knowledge as a hermeneutical key to 
the Secretum Secretorum. Aristotelian assumptions guided them when 
they handled the issue of the representation of political power, so it is 
no wonder that they concluded their inquiry by substantiating the most 
fundamental political ideas endorsed by both the Ethics and Secretum 
Secretorum: 1) power should always stem from virtue and 2) the goal 
of political praxis is fulfilled when the act of ruling is founded on jus- 
tice and brings happiness to the citizens. 


Pavlina Cermanova’s paper, “Greek and Arabic Inspirations for Or- 
ganizing Medieval Banquets: The Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secre- 
torum as a Source and a Model for Medieval Advice Literature,” rounds 
out the section on the reception and influence of the Secretum Secreto- 
rum by investigating how it shaped medieval Bohemian literature. Two 
of the genres that found fertile ground in Bohemia are of particular 
interest here: encyclopedic literature, seen as a vehicle for transmitting 
universal knowledge, useful in different social environments (academic 
and courtly milieux), and advice literature, which originated in the Ar- 
abic tradition of adab, seen as an instrument useful in the formation of 
a person's mind and character. As shown by Cermanova, the Secretum 
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Secretorum was organically assimilated into Bohemian education and 
shaped the compositional form and the encyclopedic character of a few 
handbooks compiled in Central Europe: the Mensa philosophica, the 
Summa recreatorum, and the Tripartitus moralium. Nevertheless, the 
textual and historical evidence point toward a greater influence of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian work in producing advice literature. The Secretum 
Secretorum came to the fore in several texts written in a Princely Mir- 
ror manner that were connected with the Luxembourg monarchs. The 
authors of these works found in the Secretum Secretorum a storehouse 
of ancient wisdom, exempla, and instructive knowledge useful for the 
preservation of good health (health science), good behavior (ethics), 
and good government (politics). Moreover, the Secretum Secretorum 
was even quoted in texts of Bohemian origin advising students and 
priests on how to live, what to eat, and how to study. 


Liber de causis 


The treatise Liber de causis was extremely popular in the Middle Ages, 
especially because it was one of the texts taught at the Faculty of Arts. 
The recent projects of Dragos Calma confirm this popularity? In our 
volume Julie Swanstrom (“Secondary Causes in the Liber de Causis 
and the Work of Thomas Aquinas") examines the role of secondary 
causes in Thomas Aquinas' metaphysics. From the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the Latin translation of the Arabic Kalam fi mahd 
al-khair provided medieval scholars with an influential model of cau- 
sality, and Thomas Aquinas naturally developed his conception of 
secondary causation against the Neoplatonic backdrop encountered in 
the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. Accordingly, Swanstrom focuses on 
Aquinas’ commentary on the Liber de causis in order to exhibit the Do- 
minican's mature thought on the issue. Swanstrom begins by framing 
the discussion on Aquinas' conception of secondary causation with a 
concise analysis of what Proclus and the author of the Liber de causis 
thought about causality. Swanstrom uses this larger context to evaluate 
how much Aquinas' view on secondary causes was rooted in the Pro- 


> See for example the outputs of the ERC project NeoPlat: https://www.neoplat.eu/ 
outputs/ and the project hosted by Babes-Bolyai University: Doctrine, Ideas, Manu- 
scripts. New Research Tools for the Study of the Reception of the Liber de causis in the 
Western Medieval Philosophy (13-14th c.), grant PN-II-ID-PCE-2011-3-0058. 
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clean conception of emanation of Liber de causis. Swanstrom notes 
that, whereas Aquinas approved some key elements pertaining to the 
author of the Liber de causis’ general viewpoint, he nevertheless reject- 
ed some tenets of the Neoplatonic framework that were incompatible 
with Christianity, such as the idea that other causes besides the One can 
impart being. Yet the novelty of Swanstrom's account of the Angelic 
Doctor's reading of the pseudo-Aristotelian work lies in her analysis 
of the five criteria Aquinas used in defining a secondary cause. Ac- 
cording to Swanstrom, the five components Aquinas stipulated in the 
case of secondary causation are: participation in existence from God, 
power to act imparted by God, ability to act according to its nature as 
ordered by God, preservation in being by God, and capacity to strive 
towards goodness as its end. Nonetheless, Swanstrom proposes a sixth 
criterion, suggested by Aquinas' own pervasive use of the Aristotelian 
categories of act and potency at the level of each aforementioned cri- 
terion. Swanstrom thus asserts that a further component that completes 
Aquinas' understanding of secondary causation is the use of active and 
passive powers appropriate to the second cause. What emerges from 
Swanstrom's careful study is that Aquinas builds a complex Neopla- 
tonic theory of secondary causation on a predominantly Aristotelian 
scaffolding. In the last section of the article, Swanstrom extends her 
analysis into two areas of Aquinas' philosophy where one can observe 
secondary causes at work: his discussions of miracles and occasional- 
ism. The case studies on which Swanstrom focuses are quite relevant, 
because in a miracle God brings an effect into being while overriding 
the causal efficacy of the secondary cause, whereas the main claim of 
occasionalism is that God is the immediate efficient agent in all events, 
a doctrine that Aquinas explicitly rejects in favor of a theory according 
to which both God and the secondary cause act as efficient causes in 
their appropriate manners. 


In *Der Liber de causis als Quelle der Intellektlehre des Albertus 
Magnus," Henryk Anzulewicz is keen to push forward his research on 
the influence of pseudo-Aristotelian thought on Latin Scholasticism. 
His primary focus is how Albert the Great's appropriation of the Liber 
de causis was one of the essential factors contributing to the wide cir- 
culation and adoption of that work in theological debates and in the 
philosophical curriculum of the medieval universities. The author's 
valuable contribution brings new insights regarding the influence of 
the Liber de causis in shaping medieval metaphysics, ethics, theolo- 
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gy, and psychology. He shows that Albert held the pseudepigraphic 
texts in high esteem, engaging with them in his scholarly activity be- 
fore his Parisian period, in De natura boni and in the first redactions 
of De sacramentis, De incarnatione, and De resurrectione. This was 
the first step in the Dominican's reception and appropriation of the 
Liber de causis, that is, the *dissociated transformation" (dissoziativer 
Transformationsprozess), which is characterized by focusing on for- 
mal-systematic aspects of the content of the Liber de causis in order to 
serve a theological purpose rather than a scientific one. The outcome 
of the isolated and decontextualized use of the Liber de causis as a 
philosophical authority in expounding biblical or theological themes 
is the rationalization of theology. In Albert's theological writings, the 
dissociated transformation is the rule rather than the exception, being, 
therefore, a successful hermeneutical key to understanding the more 
general role played by pseudo-Aristotelian texts in developing medi- 
eval Christian dogma. Anzulewicz argues that there was a major shift 
in Albert's approach to the Liber de causis in his scientific writing De 
intellectu et intelligibili. The essential feature of this second step 1s 
the philosophical autonomy Albert granted to the Liber de causis in 
terms of meaning, content, and systematic significance. Because Al- 
bert's philosophical program was the reconciliation of faith and reason, 
argues the author, the Dominican was more open to finding a place for 
rational arguments in his theological thought than his contemporaries. 
Not only did Albert integrate into De intellectu et intelligibili Platon- 
ic-Augustinian psychology with the Aristotelian perspective from De 
anima, but he moved away from his pre-Parisian position regarding 
the Liber de causis as a treatise in service of theology by assigning to 
it a leading role in shaping the new psychology inspired by Aristotle 
and the Arabic commentators. At this second stage, the full scientif- 
ic potential of the Liber de causis 1s deployed and Albert integrated 
it into his theory of the intellect in a manner known from the recent 
Thomistic studies as “anchored transformation" (verankerten Trans- 
formationsprozess). Paraphrasing the author, this means that De intel- 
lectu et intelligibili was methodologically, structurally, and doctrinally 
influenced by the Liber de causis. Therefore, as 1s clearly shown in this 
paper, the anchored transformation of the Liber de causis stood at the 
core of Albert's post-Parisian thought and increased awareness regard- 
ing the utility of pseudo-Aristotelian texts among later thinkers. 
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Pseudo-theological Aristotle 


As in the case of the Liber de causis, Neoplatonic material was some- 
times transmitted under Aristotelian paternity. The Theology of Aristo- 
tle, an Arabic paraphrase of Plotinus’ Enneads IV-VI, is another exam- 
ple ofthis phenomenon. In her paper, “The Arabic Islamic Reception of 
the Arabic Plotinus and Maimonides’ Theory of Emanation,” Beate Ul- 
rike La Sala examines the indirect influence The Theology might have 
had on Maimonides' theory of emanation and the unity of God in his 
The Guide for the Perplexed. While The Guide bears traces of the ema- 
nationist framework of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, it is not known 
with certainty whether Maimonides was inspired directly by The The- 
ology or received this inspiration through an intermediary source. La 
Sala revisits the passages concerning the emanationist system in al- 
Farabi’s Virtuous City, both because one finds there a reworking of the 
Neoplatonic process from The Theology, and because al-Farabr's (and 
Avicenna’s) works later served as a foil in al-Ghazalr's critique of the 
falasifa. Since Al-Ghazali was one of the Muslim scholars who influ- 
enced Maimonides, therefore, La Sala argues, the similarities between 
the doctrinal content of The Theology and Maimonides' theory of ema- 
nation are explainable through Maimonides’ reception of al-Ghazalt. La 
Sala also stresses the differences between the two thinkers' approaches: 
al-Ghazali criticizes the theories of the falasifa whenever they seem to 
be in conflict with the Qur'an, whereas Maimonides endorses falsafa 
but at the same time integrates into his thought al-Ghazalt’s criticism 
of the philosophers. La Sala showcases Maimonides' approach in his 
discussion of the emanation of the first intellect from the first cause, 
where Maimonides abandons the Neoplatonic vocabulary, used even 
by al-Ghazalr, and refers explicitly to this first cause as ‘God’. This 
process of doctrinal change demonstrates, according to La Sala, Mai- 
monides' attempt to prove “the compatibility of philosophical theories 
and religious thought." 


De plantis 


Resuming the topic of the influence of Pseudo-Aristotelian texts on Al- 
bert the Great, the paper of Marilena Panarelli “Spiritus and Plant For- 
mation: Albert the Great's Restatement of the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
lantis," investigates Albert's usage of De Plantis in De Vegetebilibus. 
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In the only paper in the volume dedicated to the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
plantis, Panarelli explores the semantic evolution of the Aristotelian 
term pneuma/spiritus from its original Aristotelian setting, as it passed 
through the modifications that the concept underwent in De plantis 
and reached a new dimension in Albert the Great's De vegetabilibus. 
Panarelli's particular focus is on the connections between spirit and the 
conditions of plant formation. In the case of the genuine Aristotelian 
works, this connection is not clear, since in his treatment of pneuma 
in On the Generation of Animals, Aristotle does not explicitly mention 
the presence of pneuma in plants, although, as Panarelli points out, 
scholars had previously argued that vital heat, which produces spirit 
through its influence on moisture, is also found in plants. Nevertheless, 
the author of De plantis denies categorically the presence of spirit in 
plants, which raises the question why Albert the Great was not faithful 
to his sources and ascribed spiritus to plants. The answer provided by 
Panarelli requires an excursion into the various conceptual elaborations 
of pneuma in the Greek and Arabic medical and philosophical litera- 
ture. Panarelli thus shows the continuities and discontinuities between, 
on the one hand, Albert's reworking of spiritus in De vegetabilibus and 
other works, and, on the other, the tradition he purportedly follows. 
More precisely, Albert's decision to attribute spirit also to plants rests 
on his adherence to Costa ben Luca’s account, in which spirit is firm- 
ly distinguished from the soul, and to Avicenna and Averroes, from 
whom Albert borrows several important ideas regarding spiritus. From 
Albert's dialogue with this tradition there emerges a complex taxono- 
my of spirits, underlied by the core notion that spiritus is basically the 
evaporation of moisture under the effect of innate natural heat. 


De secretis mulierum 


Evelina Miteva's contribution, “From Pseudo-Aristotle to Pseudo-Al- 
bert: The Emancipation of Natural Philosophy," examines the crucial 
role that Albertism played in the pseudo-Aristotelian legacy. One con- 
sequence of Albert's project to comment on all the Aristotelian texts 
was that he took the liberty to introduce pseudo-Aristotelian works 
among them. This was possible because Albert himself did not con- 
ceive the collection of Aristotelian texts as a corpus of writings, but 
mainly as a system of knowledge. Albert thus injected new treatises 
into this system, successfully expanding the scope of natural philos- 
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ophy in particular. This is made manifest, as Miteva clearly shows in 
this paper, by the material dissemination of Albert's works. While his 
more traditional texts survive in few manuscripts (De sacramentis with 
two codices, the commentary on Metaphysics in 28 manuscripts, Super 
Ethica in five, etc.), on the other extreme all those dealing with new 
topics in natural philosophy are preserved in great numbers, from 43 
to 120 manuscripts (De nutrimento et nutribili 120, De intellectu et 
intelligibili ca. 90). The consequence of the broad dissemination of AI- 
bert's texts concerning natural curiosities led to another phenomenon: 
Albert himself was attributed pseudo-treatises. One ofthe most popular 
examples of a widespread pseudo-Albertian writing is De secretis mu- 
lierum, which has come down to us in 88 manuscripts. This unique and 
fascinating treatise on embriology and medieval gynecology and other 
mysteries of the secrets of the female body was only recently removed 
from the authentic works of Albert, but its circulation under Albert's 
name certainly encreased its popularity. 


De inundatione Nili 


One of the more exotic treatises from this corpus is De Inundatione 
Nili and the commentary of Bartholomew of Bruges, investigated here 
by Pavel Blažek in “Iste liber videtur esse factus ab Aristotile: Bar- 
tholomew of Bruges and the Medieval Reception ofthe De inundatione 
Nili", a paper that reinforces the hypothesis that this might be an authen- 
tic Aristotelian work. De inundatione Nili is a short account of the pos- 
sible causes of the Nile flood that was translated from Greek into Latin 
by William of Moerbeke. BlaZek inquires into the treatise's medieval 
reception and establishes as preliminary facts that a) most instances of 
studying the treatise are connected with university settings, especially 
the Collége de Sorbonne, and b) a significant group of corpus recentius 
manuscripts place the tract right after Aristotle's Meteorology, meaning 
that it was often understood as an appendix to a genuine Aristotelian 
work. Blazek’s contribution sheds new light on the two commentaries 
that survive in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 16089, one 
penned by Bartholomew of Bruges and the other commonly ascribed 
to the same author. Yet BlaZek argues convincingly that the latter text 
is an autonomous work that Bartholomew copied and used for his own 
commentary. Particularly interesting are Bartholomew's defense of the 
treatise's authenticity, based on stylistic and thematic analyses, as well 
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as his arguments for proving the De inundatione Nili's ahgnment with 
the standard paradigm of Aristotelian science. In this regard, Blazek 
points to both what 1s original in Bartholomew's argumentation and 
what 1s derivative of its anonymous model. For example, Bartholomew 
joins the other commentator in asking what is the relation between the 
Meteorology and the De inundatione Nili, and he elaborates on this 
matter: either the De inundatione Nili is understood as an annexed 
chapter to the Meteorology, or the latter represents a superordinate sci- 
ence and the former its subaltern. Although it was not popular in medi- 
eval universities, the De inundatione Nili is occasionally referred to in 
works by academic authors. Blazek provides relevant examples from 
Roger Bacon, Dionigi da Borgo Sansepolcro, Pierre d’Ailly, Alphonsus 
Tostatus (Alfonso de Madrigal), as well as Petrarch. Tostatus's com- 
mentary on Genesis is an interesting case, where the correct scientific 
explanation of the Nile flood that Aristotle advances is trumped by the 
supernatural belief that the Nile, i.e., the biblical river Gichon, origi- 
nates in Paradise. 


De pomo 


One interesting aspect of the study of pseudo-Aristotelian texts is their 
reception in different cultural contexts, since their fascinating circula- 
tion in Latin, Hebrew, or Arabic translation helps us better understand 
a textual heritage that crossed borders and nourished philosophical re- 
flections in a variety of settings. An example in this volume is the paper 
of Abraham Melamed on the Hebrew De pomo. In his paper entitled 
“The Medieval Hebrew De Pomo and the Myth of the Jewish Aristo- 
tle," Melamed provides a close analysis of the medieval myth of the 
Jewish Aristotle and its various traditions: 1) picturing the Philosopher 
as the intellectual thief of the Jewish intellectual heritage (Joseph ibn 
Caspi), 2) envisaging him studying with the Jewish Sages (Isaac Abra- 
vanel), 3) converting him on his deathbed (the Book of the Apple), or 4) 
turning him into a Jew from birth (Abraham Bibago). By considering 
the intricate mechanisms of how different traditions were often merged 
together, Melamed focuses in particular on the cluster of traditions 
transmitting the third manner of Judaizing Aristotle. He thus explores 
various Jewish authors who picked up the scenario from the Book of 
the Apple where Aristotle repents for having held erroneus views, such 
as the eternity of the world (Abba Mari of Lunel, Hayyim of Briviesca, 
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Joseph ibn Shem Tov). The fascinating reception of the Book of the 
Apple in Jewish culture is illustrated by a sui generis episode in the 
transmission of the text, 1.e., when Aristotle's repenting his views in his 
old age was adopted by Maimonides, who allegedly also repented his 
(Aristotelian) views on his deathbed. As Melamed shows, the merging 
of the two stories originated with Abravanel but gained popularity in 
the later Middle Ages. Melamed completes his study with later refer- 
ences to the Hebrew Book of the Apple from authors who still accepted 
the story of the converted and repentant Aristotle (Gedaliah ibn Yahiah, 
Judah Muscato) to those who ultimately criticized it (Azariah de Rossi, 
Leone da Modena). 


In Latin theological genres, the tradition of the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard seems to provide especially fertile material for investigating 
the reception of pseudo-Aristotelian texts. Curut's paper, “The Medie- 
val Latin Reception of Liber de Pomo in Questions De Intentione Ari- 
stotelis on the Eternity of the World," deals with the medieval Latin 
reception of the Book of the Apple in the context of debating Aristotle's 
compatibility with Christianity, especially regarding the topic of cre- 
ation ex nihilo, which received ample treatment in commentaries on 
book II of Lombard's Sentences. Curut shows how the opuscule Liber 
de pomo was employed in these scholastic debates in connection with 
the related point of contention concerning Aristotle's true teaching on 
the eternity of the world. By presenting a few examples and adding 
new witnesses from the list of sententiarii to the history of this de- 
bate, Curut analyses a range of authors whose positions vary from an 
inaccurate reconstruction of a creationist Aristotle to more historical- 
ly attuned assessments of the Philosopher. Amongst positive uses of 
the Liber de pomo Curut discusses the Augustinian Hermit Thomas 
of Strasbourg (Scriptum in I Sententiarum) and Oxford secular Rich- 
ard Kilvington (Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum), while negative 
judgments on this text are exemplified in the cases of the Sentences 
commentaries of Cistercians Gottschalk of Pomuk and Pierre Ceffons. 
Hence, as Curut proves, not only Dominicans and Franciscans, but also 
Augustinians and Cistercians addressed the relevance of the Liber de 
pomo for determining Aristotle's real stance on the subject, which ulti- 
mately depended on the degree of authenticity that these authors were 
willing to assign to the pseudo-Aristotelian text. 
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De mundo 


In the same realm, Andrei Marinca’s paper, “The Pseudo-Aristotelian 
De Mundo and Late Medieval Theologians," focuses on De mundo. Al- 
though this treatise never reached canonical status in medieval univer- 
sity curricula, unlike other pseudo-Aristotelian works, it did enjoyed a 
modest readership among Latin readers and provided a host of author- 
itative sayings for those theologians and philosophers who believed 
in its authenticity. One theme from De mundo that naturally aroused 
interest was the doctrine on God's involvement in the sublunary world. 
This teaching is different in its most important aspects from the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of the first mover, which renders De mundo, at least 
in theory, a more palatable choice for medieval scholars who wished 
to accommodate Aristotelianism to the Christian worldview. Marinca 
looks into the ways De mundo was received by medieval theologians 
starting in the mid-fourteenth century. More precisely, he focuses on 
the reception of De mundo in Thomas Bradwardine's De causa Dei 
and on the effects the Mertonian's opus had on the dissemination of 
this spurious work. Marinca argues that there are topics on which De 
mundo influenced Bradwardine's thought other than that touched on in 
previous scholarship. For example, Bradwardine used quotations from 
De mundo for shaping an image of Aristotle as a monotheistic thinker, 
and some of these quotations are later found in the works of the Ger- 
man theologians John Hiltalingen of Basel, OESA and John of Wasia. 
The remainder of the study investigates uses of De mundo as an author- 
itative text in the debate on God's knowledge of particulars. Marinca 
maintains that Bradwardine was the first to introduce De mundo in this 
discussion, followed by the Franciscan Andreas of Novocastro, who 
most likely borrowed De mundo passages from Bradwardine and inte- 
grated them into two of his questions in his Sentences commentary. Yet 
Novocastro disagrees with Bradwardine about the proper way to in- 
terpret De mundo: according to him, Aristotle does not lay out his true 
doctrines in this booklet, but rather writes according to the common 
people's beliefs. Lastly, Marinca shows, through examples from John 
Mair and Gaspar Casal, that these fourteenth-century interpretations on 
De mundo survived well into the sixteenth century. 


As a final conclusion we ought add that the contents of this vol- 
ume should not, of course, be considered an exhaustive survey of 
pseudo-Aristotelian texts, but as prolegomena of the potential for new 
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ventures in the present scholarship of this textual heritage. Exploring 
the pseudo-Aristotelian corpus illuminates the emergence of new dis- 
ciplines, such as different branches of natural philosophy, pinpoints 
the advent of new philosophical discussions, and reveals the medieval 
interest in exotic topics. The scholastic authors' passion for these writ- 
ings reflects their commitment to understand nature in all its diversity 
and the place of humanity within it. 


The organization of the XXII Annual Colloquium of the SIEPM 
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ander Baumgarten, Joél Biard, Alfredo Culleton, Kent Emery, Jr., Tobi- 
as Hoffman, Mikhail Khorkov, David Luscombe (1), Timothy Noone, 
and Pasquale Porro. Alessandra Beccarisi, the editor of the series Ren- 
contres de Philosophie Médiévale, and Alexander Sterkens, publishing 
manager for the Brepols collection, assisted in the material production 
of this volume, exhibiting laudable patience throughout the process. 
We are grateful to Franziska Eggimann and Chris Zoller-Blundell from 
the Eisenbibliothek for allowing us to use folio 29r from Schlatt, Eisen- 
bibliothek, Mss 20, as the cover image for this volume. 


Mihai Maga provided us with constant and invaluable IT support 
during the event, as well as scientific and technical assistance in the 
organizational stage, especially in the composition of the program. The 
planning and hosting of this conference was a collective effort, and 
we are delighted to thank here the rest of our team, Alexandra Anisie, 
Alexandra Baneu, Luciana Cioca, Lucian Cosma, Vlad Ile, Madalina 
Pantea, Chris Schabel, and Amalia Soos, for their tireless help with the 
logistics of this event but also for their encouraging enthusiasm. 
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TRANSLATING AND READING PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE 
IN THE LATIN WEST 


PIETER DE LEEMANS (T) AND LISA DEVRIESE 


he Aristoteles Latinus is an editing project of the International 

Union of Academies with a long history: it was founded already 
in 1930, and since 1973 the seat of this enterprise is at the KU Leu- 
ven (Belgium).' This international project aims at critically editing all 
medieval Greek-Latin translations of the Corpus Aristotelicum made 
in the Middle Ages. Among the texts edited so far, the vast majority 
are treatises which are considered authentic Aristotelian, and little at- 
tention has been paid so far to the pseudo-Aristotelian works. In fact, 
the editing of pseudo-Aristotle is one of the three main "chantiers" 
that are waiting to being tackled — the two other domains being the 
twelfth-century translations of psychological treatises (De anima and 
Parva naturalia) and, equally important, several key translations by 
William of Moerbeke, mainly of texts in the realm of natural and prac- 
tical philosophy (e.g. PAysica, De caelo, Politica). There are so far two 
pseudo-Aristotelian treatises edited in the Aristoteles Latinus series: 
first, the two medieval translations of De mundo, by Nicolaus of Sicily 
and Bartholomew of Messina, respectively, were surprisingly enough 


' On the history and progress of the Aristoteles Latinus project, see: A. MANSION, 
“Le progres de l'Aristoteles Latinus”, in Revue Philosophique de Louvain 54 (1956), 
90-111; L. MiNIO-PALUELLO, "LU Aristoteles Latinus", in Studi Medievali. Terza serie 
1 (1960), 304-327; G. VERBEKE, “L Aristote latin”, in Contemporary Philosophy. A 
New Survey. Vol. 6: Philosophy and Science in the Middle Ages, Part 2, ed. G. FLois- 
TAD, Dordrecht 1990, 749-772; J. BRAMS, “L’ Aristoteles Latinus. Bilan d'une édition 
internationale", in Actualité de la pensée médiévale, éd. J. FOLLON et J. McEvoy (Phi- 
losophes médiévaux 31), Leuven 1994, 57-68; P. DE LEEMANS and C. TRIFOGLI, “Com- 
mission II: The Latin Aristotle and Medieval Latin Commentaries on Aristotle (2007- 
2012)", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 54 (2012), 3-22; and P. DE LEEMANS, 
“Aristoteles Latinus. Philologia ancilla philosophiae", in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 77 
(2015), 533-556. 
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the very first volume (in 1951 already) to be printed.” Secondly, the 
Latin translation of the Physiognomonica by Bartholomew of Messi- 
na was published only recently? Since then, no other translations of 
pseudo-Aristotle have been published (at least not in the Aristoteles 
Latinus series). Quite some work thus remains to be done, and it is 
to be hoped that the present volume will enhance the interest in this 
domain of study. 


The aim of this contribution is twofold. First, we want to shed some 
light on the stages of the translation process of pseudo-Aristotelian 
texts in the Middle Ages and on the main figures who have played a 
role herein, that is, Bartholomew of Messina and William of Moerbeke. 
Secondly, we will formulate some reflections on the success of these 
translations (or the lack thereof) by focusing on their dissemination and 
their being used by medieval readers. Yet, before we do so, we want to 
deal briefly with the following question: What do we mean when we 
talk about “pseudo-Aristotle”, and thus also what will be the scope of 
this article. 


1. Pseudo-Aristotle, pseudo-Aristotle, and Aristotle: 
Preliminary Remarks 


This question of how to define *pseudo-Aristotle' is perhaps more com- 
plicated than one might think. Thus, the authors of the guide to Latin 
works falsely attributed to Aristotle before 1500, Charles B. Schmitt 
and Dilwyn Knox, describe the difficulty of deciding what works to 
include and also explain their ratio agendi as follows: 


This collection of information is tended primarily to supplement that 
contained in the AL [Aristoteles Latinus]. It has sometimes been dif- 
ficult to know what should be included [...]. Our basic criterion is to 
include in PAL [Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus] all works in Latin at any 


? ARISTOTELES, De mundo. Translationes Bartholomaei et Nicholai, ed. W.L. 
LORIMER, rev. L. MiNIO-PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus 11,1-2), Bruges-Paris 1965 
(first ed. by W.L. LORIMER, Roma 1951). 

3 ARISTOTELES, Physiognomonica. Translatio Bartholomaei, ed. L. DEVRIESE (Aris- 
toteles Latinus 19), Turnhout 2019. 

* Some editions on pseudo-Aristotelian treatises are however in progress: the De 
coloribus, Oeconomica and De mirabilibus auscultationibus are currently being stud- 
ied. These editions reflect the new-found interest in pseudo-Aristotelian treatises. 
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time attributed to Aristotle, which do not obviously derive from an 
extant or lost Greek original attributed to Aristotle? 


Schmitt and Knox thus essentially limit their repertory to works that 
are not — direct (Greek-Latin) or indirect (Arabo-Latin) — translations 
of works that were originally written in Greek and attributed to Aris- 
totle. By doing so, they make the distinction between two pseudo-Ar- 
istotles: an “ancient” pseudo-Aristotle, whose origin lies in the Greek 
manuscript tradition, and a more recent pseudo-Aristotle. For example, 
Schmitt and Knox exclude from their repertory the opening letter ofthe 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum — the so-called Epistola ad Alexandrum — or 
the Physiognomonica, because these are translations of texts that were 
attributed to Aristotle in the Greek tradition, but they do include hom- 
onymous works attributed to Aristotle that do not have such a Greek 
ancestor.’ 


The works included in the repertory are all written in Latin, yet 
they can be either original Latin creations or translations.’ Among the 
more famous examples of such translated texts are the De pomo, which 
is a translation from Hebrew, or the Liber de causis and the Secretum 
secretorum, translated from Arabic. All included texts have been at- 
tributed to Aristotle in the course of their history, “at any time”. The 
authors are aware that this attribution might be only accidental in some 
cases: 

<A> certain number of texts which are included are known to have 

been written by other authors, but for one reason or another are at- 

tributed to Aristotle in one or more manuscripts. Sometimes these 


attributions are ‘accidental’, e.g. based on scribal mistakes or even 
(as in the case of the Speculum musicae) apparently from a medie- 


5 C.B. Scumitt and D. KNox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus. A Guide to Latin Works 
Falsely Attributed to Aristotle before 1500 (Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts 12), 
London 1985, 2. 

$ Remarkably, De inundatione Nili, which is a Latin translation of a lost Greek 
original attributed to Aristotle, is included because “it has been omitted from Bekker’s 
standard edition” (SCHMITT and Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 45). 

7 SCHMITT and Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 32-33 (Epistola ad Alexandrum) 
and 45-50 (Physiognomia). For a more elaborated list of physiognomic treatises at- 
tributed to Aristotle, see L. DEVRIESE, “An Inventory of Anonymous Medieval Physi- 
ognomic Treatises”, in Revue d’histoire des textes 14 (2019), 225-255. 

* Versions in other languages than Latin are mentioned when they are known to 
exist (SCHMITT and Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 3). 
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val misreading of a manuscript. Consequently, a number of works 
are included which can be associated only marginally with Aristotle's 
name.? 


As a consequence, some of the texts in the repertory were very popular, 
whereas others are extant in one or a few manuscripts only; moreover, 
some of the more popular texts are ascribed to Aristotle only occasion- 
ally, others on a more regular basis. 


Whereas the distinction between, on the one hand, Aristotle and 
pseudo-Aristotle, and on the other hand, two kinds of pseudo-Aristotle 
makes perfect sense from a modern scholarly point of view, it is ev- 
idently another question whether these distinctions were relevant for 
medieval readership: did medieval readers pay attention to the question 
as to whether or not a text attributed to Aristotle was really his? In a 
highly informative article about the medieval reception of Aristotelian 
spuria, Steven J. Williams warns us against the tendency to accept that 
all scholastics were naive in matters of authenticity: 

The commonplace still holds strong that the [medieval] schoolmen 

were virtually oblivious to the problem of philosophical spuria, a 

blindness most evident in the large number of pseudonymous works 

circulating as Aristotle's during the Middle Ages. It is also widely 
assumed that this critical myopia lasted until the time of the Renais- 
sance, when there developed the requisite philological sophistication 
that made possible the opening stage in the construction of the mod- 
ern Aristotelian canon." 


He points to critical activity in this domain among the Church Fathers 
but also the scholastics — one of the examples cited being Abelard's fa- 
mous prologue to Sic et non"! —, and then pays ample attention to scho- 
lastic awareness of the possible inauthenticity of many ‘Aristotelian’ 


° SCHMITT and KNOX, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 3. 

? S.J. WILLIAMS, “Defining the Corpus Aristotelicum: Scholastic Awareness of Ar- 
istotelian Spuria in the High Middle Ages", in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 58 (1995), 29-51 at 29. 

! [n this text, Abelard enumerates possible reasons that can explain apparent con- 
tradictions between ecclesiastic authorities. One of these reasons is that one of the 
texts under discussion is actually apocryphal and thus loses its authoritative value. 
WILLIAMS, “Defining the Corpus Aristotelicum”, 32-33. 
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texts, such as the De causis? and the Liber sex principiorum.? Wil- 
liams' article leaves no doubt that medieval readers were not blind for 
the question of authenticity of a text and that it was even an important 
question to them, the answer to which had potentially important con- 
sequences for a text's authoritative status. How the inauthenticity of a 
text affects its authoritative status can be seen, for example, in Peter of 
Abano's Expositio Problematum X.14. This Italian philosopher, phy- 
sician, and astrologer wrote a commentary on the Problemata physica 
in 1310, and in order to solve an apparent contradiction regarding the 
number of receptacles in the uterus, he mentions the treatise “De sper- 
mate Galeno ascripto”. In order to refute Galen's statement that there 
are seven cells in the uterus, Peter — rightly — questions the authority of 
this treatise by stating that this treatise is a pseudo-Galenic work: “Ad 
aliud dicebatur ex libro De spermate Galeno ascripto, dico quod non 
fuit Galeni principis anatomicorum et quod de hoc dicitur de ipso et de 


aliis multis, mendacium est purum". ^ 


In turn, the fact that some medieval authors critically assessed the 
authenticity of a work does not necessarily imply that all of them did 
so — just as this is the case in modern scholarship.P In some cases, these 
critical voices are even known indirectly only. Thus, Peter of Abano, 
to use this commentator as an example again, feels obliged to defend, 


? The main point made by Williams is not only that Thomas Aquinas was aware of 
the inauthenticity of the De causis, but also that he was "neither the first nor the only 
high medieval scholar" to express his doubts on this. WiLLIAMS, "Defining the Corpus 
Aristotelicum”, 34-38. 


B WILLIAMS, “Defining the Corpus Aristotelicum”, 40-41. 


^ See P. DE LEEMANS and G. COUCKE, “Sicut vidi et tetigi... Ego-statements and 
Experience in Pietro d' Abano's Expositio Problematum Aristotelis", in Expertus sum. 
L'expérience par les sens dans la philosophie naturelle médiévale, éd. T. BENATOUIL 
et I. DRAELANTS, Firenze 2011, 405-426, quote at 417. Évrart de Conty, translator and 
commentator on the Problemata in French, discredits the authority of this treatise as 
well, see D. JACQUART, La médecine médiévale dans le cadre parisien: XIV-XV siècle, 
Paris 1998, 279-280. 

5 The authenticity of the Magna moralia, for example, is still disputed. Some see it 
as an authentic, yet immature version of Aristotle's moral thoughts, written before his 
other ethical treatises; others consider the Magna moralia as an epitome of Aristotle's 
moral philosophy, written down by a later scholar. See ARISTOTELES, Magna moralia, 
übers. und komm. von F. DIRLMEIER, Berlin 1958; A H CHROUST, “Some Comments 
on Aristotle's Major Works of Ethics", in Laval Théologique et Philosophique 21 
(1965), 63-79. 
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in his introduction to his commentary on the Problemata physica, the 
work's authenticity against some unnamed opponents — he does so by 
pointing out the cross-references to the Problemata found in the Cor- 
pus Aristotelicum — and in doing so, might well reflect the doubts “be- 
ing voiced at that time”.' However, we do not know any contemporary 
testimonies that defend this position, and Peter and his successors, such 
as John of Jandun (t 1328) and Évrart de Conty (c. 1380), all appear 
to accept the Stagirite's authorship. It might well be, then, that in some 
cases rejecting a text's authenticity was a minority position that was 
never really influential or never taken all too seriously. 


It might also be — but this is a suggestion that requires further in- 
vestigation — that accepting casu quo rejecting a text's authenticity was 
to some extent contextual. One can imagine that authenticity was a 
more important issue when commenting on a text or using its content 
to make an essential doctrinal point than when using a statement to em- 
bellish one's prose with an authoritative reference to ‘Aristotle’. Could 
it be that, in the latter case, an author would still use the tag ‘Aristotle’ 
in spite of the fact that (s)he was aware of a text's possible inauthen- 
ticity? 

The reception history of the aforementioned Epistola ad Alexan- 
drum might provide evidence for this hypothesis. In 1531, Desiderius 
Erasmus denied the authenticity of this letter and of the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum in his Basel Aristotle edition; since then, it is said, the 
authenticity was generally rejected." In the Iunta edition (1550), how- 


16 WILLIAMS, “Defining the Corpus Aristotelicum", 45. Cf. PETRUS DE ABANO, Expo- 
sitio Problematum Aristotelis, Praefatio: “Neque est quod hic liber non fuerit Aristotilis 
sicut asserunt quidam mendaciter abnegantes, cum de ipso in 2? Metheorum ac in 
plerisque locis Parvorum Naturalium et libris Animalium faciat multotiens mentionem 
ac in hiis quidem derelicta hoc opere compleantur.” Edited in P. DE LEEMANS, “Ego, 
Petrus Paduanus, philosophie minimus alumpnorum. Pietro d' Abano's Preface to his 
Expositio Problematum Aristotilis”, in Between Text and Tradition: Pietro d'Abano 
and the Reception of Pseudo-Aristotle s Problemata physica in the Middle Ages, ed. P. 
DE LEEMANS and M. J. F. M. HoENEN (Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 46), Leuven 2016, 48, 
r. 48-52. 

17 See P. CHIRON, “Pseudo-Aristote, Rhétorique à Alexandre (340-300a)”, in Dic- 
tionnaire des philosophes antiques. Supplément, éd. R. GoULET, J.-M. FLAMAND et M. 
AOUAD, Paris 2003, 554-574 at 557: “Cela dit, l'attribution de la RA. Al. à Aristote est 
mise le plus souvent sur le compte de l'épitre dédicatoire, et elle est, depuis Érasme 
[...] généralement récusée". 
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ever, which reproduces Francesco Filelfo’s translation of the entire 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (written in 1428-1429), a marginal comment 
makes reference to the debate and suggests that its author might be the 
same as the author of the De mundo; yet, it also adds that several peo- 
ple (“nonnuli”) accept Aristotle's authorship.'? Moreover, quotations of 
the Epistola can be found until the early eighteenth century — inspired 
by the medieval or by Filelfo's translation — that are said to be from 
Aristotle." These findings might indicate that Erasmus’ criticism was 
not (immediately) generally accepted — something that as such would 
not be too surprising. Yet, they might also suggest that, when quoting a 
well-sounding sentence from the Epistola, the question of authenticity 
was considered to be less relevant. 


In what follows, we will no longer dwell on how the question of au- 
thenticity was perceived by medieval readership. Instead, we will focus 
on a specific category of pseudo-Aristotelian texts: Latin texts ascribed 
to Aristotle that are translations. This includes first and foremost the di- 
rect Latin translations of Greek originals attributed to Aristotle (1.e. the 
category of texts that was left aside by Schmitt and Knox), which be- 
long properly speaking to the editing project of the Aristoteles Latinus. 
On a more occasional basis, we will also refer to translations of texts 
that have not such a Greek ancestor. We will first discuss which texts 
were translated, when, and by whom; secondly, we will give some re- 
flections on the dissemination of these translations in the Middle Ages. 


2. Translating Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages: 
Who, What, and When? 


If we leave the translations of Aristotelian logic made by Boethius in 
the sixth century aside, the rediscovery of Aristotle in the Latin West 


18 ARISTOTELES, De Rhetorica et Poetica, secundum volumen, Venetiis apud Tuntas 
1550, 67: “Liber hic, si Aristoteli Stagiritae (ut nonnuli credunt) est ascriptus, eius 
forte fuit cuius et liber De mundo ad Alexandrum". This is a variation on Erasmus’ 
argumentation who thought the authenticity should be rejected; see ARISTOTELES, Ope- 
ra omnia, ed. D. ERASMUS and S. GRYNAEUS, Basel 1531, 10: *Liber De mundo ad 
Alexandrum differenti hominis est, sed multum discrepans a phrase Aristotelica". 

? P. DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem. The Medieval Reception of Pseu- 
do-Aristotle's Epistola ad Alexandrum", in Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 84/2 (2017), 245-283 at 281-283. 
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started in the twelfth and continued until the very end of the thirteenth 
century.” Whereas in the twelfth century attention essentially focused 
on translating new texts, things are more complex in the next cen- 
tury. On the one hand, the quest for new texts continued, and some 
texts — mainly in the realm of practical philosophy and zoology — were 
translated only then for the first time. Examples are the Arabo-Latin 
translation of De animalibus by Michael Scot?! made around 1220, 
or the Greek-Latin translation of the Politica by William of Moerbeke 
(d. 1286). On the other hand, there was also an increasing attention 
for the quality of translations and, directly related to this, for a cor- 
rect interpretation of Aristotle. It is in the thirteenth century that some 
translators checked the translations of their predecessors against Greek 
manuscripts, and corrected and revised them. It 1s also in this century 
that translators turned to rendering both Greek and Arabic commentar- 
ies on Aristotelian texts into Latin. 


What about pseudo-Aristotle in this process of rediscovering and 
translating the Corpus Aristotelicum? Remarkably, with respect to 
Greek-Latin translations, few things are going on before the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Most inauthentic texts that were associated, 
on a more or on a less regular basis, with Aristotle and/or with the Cor- 
pus Aristotelicum before 1250 had been translated from Arabic, and not 
from Greek.? The most important of these are the Liber de causis? and 


? One of the best surveys of the rediscovery of Aristotle in the Middle Ages remains 
J. BRAMS, La riscoperta di Aristotele in Occidente, Milano 2003. See also P. DE LEE- 
MANS, V. CORDONIER und C. STEEL, "Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen: Corpus 
Aristotelicum", and V. CORDONIER, P. DE LEEMANS und C. STEEL, “Die Zusammen- 
stellung des Corpus Aristotelicum und die Kommentartradition", in Die Philosophie 
des Mittelalters 4: 13. Jahrhundert, hrsg. A. BRUNGS, V. MUDROCH und P. SCHULTHESS 
(Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie), Basel 2017, 110-130 and 149-161. 

?! ARISTOTELES, De animalibus. Michael Scots Arabic-Latin Translation, 3 vols., ed. 
A.M.I. VAN OPPENRAAY (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 5), Leiden 1992/1998/2020. 

» Tt is interesting to note that Arabo-Latin translations were made before Greek-Lat- 
in translations, not only for pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, but for all treatises in general. 
Dimitri Gutas notes that there seems to be a preference among twelfth-century schol- 
ars to translate Arabic texts instead of Greek texts, see D. GurAs, “What was there in 
Arabic for the Latins to Receive? Remarks on the Modalities of the Twelfth-Centu- 
ry Translation Movement in Spain", in Wissen über Grenzen: Arabisches Wissen und 
lateinisches Mittelalter, hrsg. v. A. SPEER und L. WEGENER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 
33), Berlin-New York 2008, 3-21 at 12-14. 


3 A. ParriN, “Le Liber de Causis. Édition établie à l'aide de 90 manuscrits avec 
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De proprietatibus elementorum," translated by Gerard of Cremona (d. 
1187); the De plantis? and De mineralibus,”* translated by Alfred of 
Sareshel around 1200; and the Secretum secretorum?! and De differentia 
spiritus et animae,” translated by John of Sevilla (d. 1180).? In turn, 
the only Greek-Latin translation made in the twelfth century was of De 
intelligentia, the short introduction on the Physica, translated by James 
of Venice.” 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century, around 1240, a second 
and complete Arabic-Latin translation of the Secretum secretorum 
was to follow, by the hand of Philip of Tripoli. Around the same time, 
probably between 1240 and 1253,*' Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253) made 


introduction et notes”, in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 28 (1966), 90-203; R. C. TAYLOR, 
"The Liber de causis: A Preliminary List of Extant Manuscripts", in Bulletin de philo- 
sophie médiévale 25 (1983), 63-84. On its reception history, see the several volumes 
by D. CALMA (ed.), Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages: New Commentaries on Liber 
de Causis and Elementatio Theologica, 2 vols. (Studia Artistarum 42), Turnhout 2016 
and D. CALMA (ed.), Reading Proclus and the Book of Causes, 3 vols. (Studies in Pla- 
tonism, Neoplatonism, and the Platonic Tradition 22), Leiden 2019. 

24 PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De causis proprietatum et elementorum. Critical Study and 
Edition, ed. S. L. VODRASKA (Ph.D. diss., University of London 1969). 

?5 NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De Plantis. Five Translations, ed. H.J. DROSSAART LU- 
Lors and E. L. J. POORTMAN (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 4), Leiden 1989. 


26 E. RUBINO and S. PAGANI, “Il De mineralibus di Avicenna tradotto da Alfredo di 
Shareshill”, in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 58 (2016), 23-87. 

27 This first translation is also known under the name “De regimine sanitatis". For 
a comprehensive study on the Secretum secretorum, see S.J. WILLIAMS, The Secret of 
Secrets: the Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristotelian text in the Latin Middle Ages, 
Ann Arbor 2003. 


?$ There is a second Latin version of the text, made by Hermann of Carinthia (before 
1143), who heavily relied on John's translation and reuses large parts of the text; see 
J.C. WıLcox, The Transmission and Influence of Qusta Ibn Luga ‘On the Difference 
between Spirit and the Soul’ (Ph.D. diss., City University of New York 1985). 

» For at least two of these texts one might argue that they do not entirely fit in the 
present survey, since their ascription to Aristotle was rather an exception than a rule: 
the De differentia et spiritus animae and De mineralibus. However, both texts circulat- 
ed as a part of the Corpus vetustius. 

30 Study and edition by O. GUTMAN, “James of Venice's Prolegomenon to Aristotle's 
Physics: De intelligentia", in Medioevo 27 (2002), 111-140. 

3! E. FRANCESCHINI, Roberto Grossatesta, vescovo di Lincoln, e le sue traduzioni 


latine, Venezia 1933, reprinted in IDEM, Scritti di filologia latina medievale, Padova 
1976, IL, 409-544 at 478. 
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two Greek-Latin translations: on the one hand, he translated De lineis 
insecabilibus;? on the other hand, he translated pseudo-Andronicus 
of Rhodos' De passionibus, the second part of which circulated often 
separately as De virtutibus or De laudabilibus bonis under the name 
of Aristotle.? Some more thirteenth-century translations, of which the 
date is uncertain, will be dealt with at the end of this section. 


Yet, it is only around 1260 that Greek-Latin translations of pseu- 
do-Aristotle come to the front, mainly, yet not exclusively, by the work 
of Bartholomew of Messina (Bartholomaeus de Messana). Remark- 
ably, it is also pseudo-Aristotle who concludes the wave of Aristotle 
translations, with the translation of the Oeconomica by Durandus of 
Auvergne, made in 1295, and — less usual to mention in this context 
— the (lost) translation of the text known as Problemata inedita or Sup- 
plementary Problems, made by Peter of Abano around 1302.5? 


Bartholomew of Messina is a figure about whom little more is 
known than the fact that he was a master active at the court of Manfred 
of Sicily. This king was the illegitimate son ofthe more famous Freder- 
ick II of Hohenstaufen, and known as the author of the introduction to 


? An edition of the text, based on a few manuscripts only, can be found in ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS, Physica, pars II, lib. 5-8, ed. P. HossFELD, Münster 1993, 498-514. About the 
Greek model, also see D. HARLFINGER, Die Textgeschichte der pseudo-aristotelischen 
Schrift ‘Peri atomón grammon’: ein kodikologisch-kulturgeschichtlicher Beitrag zur 
Klärung der Überlieferungsverhältnisse im Corpus Aristotelicum, Amsterdam 1971. 

3 PSEUDO-ANDRONICUS DE RHODES, ‘Peri pathön’: édition critique du texte grec et 
de la traduction latine médiévale, ed. A. GLIBERT-THIRRY (Corpus Latinum Commen- 
tariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum Suppl. 2), Leiden 1977. 

34 C. FLÜELER, Die aristotelische Yconomica im lateinischen Mittelalter. Uberset- 
zungen. Die ersten Kommentare (Ph.D. diss., Freiburg 1998). An edition of the several 
translations of the Oeconomica will be published in the Aristoteles Latinus series by 
Christoph Flüeler. 

? On the basis of a remark in the preface of his commentary on the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Problemata physica, it is sometimes believed that Peter of Abano (d. 1316) not 
only commented upon, but also translated this text. Peter, however, translated other 
collections of Problemata, among which the Supplementary Problems, which in the 
Greek tradition are attributed to Aristotle and/or Alexander of Aphrodisias, and pseu- 
do-Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Medical Puzzles and Physical Problems. Of the former 
translation only some fragments survive in Peter's works; the translation of pseudo-Al- 
exander is preserved in two manuscripts and dated 1302. See P. DE LEEMANS, “Was 
Peter of Abano the Translator of pseudo-Aristotle's Problemata physica?", in Bulletin 
de philosophie médiévale 49 (2007), 104-118 (with references to further literature). 
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the Hebrew-Latin translation of the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de pomo 
sive de morte Aristotilis? From this, it follows that Bartholomew’s 
translation activity, at least in part, must be situated in Manfred's reign, 
between 1258 and 1266.? His output concerns mainly pseudo-Aristo- 
telian texts”! that, for the most part, had not yet been translated before 
him and would not be translated after him either — De mundo being the 
major exception; additionally, the De coloribus and the Magna moralia 
(i.e. the part of the text that is included in the De bona fortuna) were 
both rendered by William of Moerbeke in a partial translation.? Many 
of Bartholomew's pseudo-Aristotelian output belongs to the realm 
of natural philosophy: Problemata physica," De mirabilibus auscul- 


3° In the introduction, Manfred claims that he has translated the text; however, it is 
unclear whether he did so himself, or assigned a Jewish translator to do it. About the 
translation of De pomo, see P. Korzia, “De Hebrea lingua transtulimus in Latinam: 
Manfred of Sicily and the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de pomo”, in Translating at the 
Court. Bartholomew of Messina and Cultural Life at the Court of Manfred, King of 
Sicily, ed. P. DE LEEMANS (Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 45), Leuven 2014, 65-89, esp. 73- 
75 about the translator, and the edition by M. PLEZIA, Aristotelis qui ferebatur Liber de 
Pomo. Versio Latina Manfredi (Auctorum Graecorum et Latinorum opuscula selecta 
Fasc. 2), Varsoviae 1960. 


37 This is what is stated in several of the incipits in MS Padova, Bibl. Antoniana, 
Scaff. XVII, 370: "Incipit liber «title of the work» translatus de Greco in Latinum a 
magistro Bartholomeo de Messana in curia illustrissimi Maynfredi serenissimi regis 
Sicilie scientie amatoris mandato suo." We do not know whether Bartholomew also 
translated before or after the reign of Manfred. About Bartholomew and his trans- 
lations, see the contributions in the volume P. DE LEEMANS (ed.), Translating at the 
Court. Bartholomew of Messina and Cultural Life at the Court of Manfred, King of 
Sicily (Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 45), Leuven 2014. 

?* Bartholomew also translated some texts by Hippocrates, Sextus Empiricus, 
pseudo-Hierocles' treatise on horse medicine, and some Aristotelian texts previously 
considered to be translated by an anonymous translator, i.e. the Rhetorica, translatio 
anonyma and De partibus animalium, translatio anonyma. See P. BEULLENS, A Meth- 
odological Approach to Anonymously Transmitted Medieval Translations of Philo- 
sophical and Scientific Texts. The Case of Bartholomew of Messina (Ph.D. diss., KU 
Leuven 2020). 


? For a discussion of the relation between Bartholomew's and Moerbeke's transla- 
tion of De coloribus, see G. VUILLEMIN-DIEM, “Revision der Translatio Bartholomaei 
oder Neuübersetzung? Zu dem Fragment von De coloribus des Wilhelm von Moer- 
beke", in Translating at the Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 203-247. She argues that Moer- 
beke did not revise Bartholomew's text but made an entirely new translation. 


4 G. CouckE, Philosophy between Text and Tradition. The Reception of Aristotle S 
Problemata in the Middle Ages (Ph.D. diss., KU Leuven 2008) offered a critical edition 
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tationibus," Physiognomonica,” De mundo,? De signis aquarum,“ 
De coloribus.? Moreover, Bartholomew also translated the ethical — 
and maybe authentic — Magna moralia, and Theophrastus’ so-called 
Metaphysica, which in none of the Greek manuscripts has a title, but 
was translated as De principiis and attributed to Aristotle.” 


In contrast, the name of Bartholomew's contemporary, William of 
Moerbeke — the famous Flemish Dominican translator, who produced 
the bulk of his Aristotle translations in the 1260s — is traditionally less 


of section IV; a non-critical edition of the entire Problemata is available on the Aris- 
toteles Latinus Database. 

41 ARISTOTELES, De mirabilibus auscultationibus. Translatio Bartholomaei de Mes- 
sana, accedit Translatio Anonyma Basileensis, ed. G.C.J. Livius-ArnoLD (Ph.D. 
diss.), Amsterdam 1978; C. GiACOMELLI, Ps.-Aristotele, De mirabilibus auscultationi- 
bus. Indagini sulla storia della tradizione e ricezione del testo (Commentaria in Aris- 
totelem Graeca et Byzantina), Berlin-Boston 2021. 


#2 ARISTOTELES, Physiognomonica, ed. DEVRIESE, and L. DEVRIESE, “A Newly Dis- 
covered Manuscript of pseudo-Aristotle’s Physiognomonica”, in Manuscripta: A Jour- 
nal for Manuscript Research 64 (2020), 161-180. 


5 ARISTOTELES, De mundo, ed. LORIMER, rev. MINIO-PALUELLO. 


# W. KLEY, Theophrasts Metaphysisches Bruchstück und die Schrift nepi onusiov 
in der latinischen Übersetzung des Bartholomaeus von Messina, Würzburg 1936; C. 
BURNETT, “The Latin Versions of Pseudo-Aristotle's De signis", in Translating at the 
Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 285-301. 


# Both Bartholomew's and Moerbeke's translation are edited based on a few man- 
uscripts in P. BEULLENS, “True Colours: the Medieval Latin Translations of De colo- 
ribus”, in Translating at the Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 165-201. A critical edition of the 
two translations is in preparation by Lisa Devriese. 

4 See note 15 on the authenticity of this treatise. An edition of this text by Chris- 
tine PANNIER is available on the Aristoteles Latinus Database, distributed by Brepols 
(third release 2016). About this translation, see also C. PANNIER, “La traduction latine 
médiévale des Magna moralia. Une étude critique de la tradition manuscrite", in La 
production du livre universitaire au moyen âge. Exemplar et pecia, éd. L. J. BATAILLON, 
B.G. Guvor et R.H. Rouse, Paris 1988, 164-204; V. CORDONIER, “La version latine 
des Magna moralia par Barthélemy de Messine et son modèle grec: le ms. Wien, ÖNB, 
phil. gr. 315 (V)”, in Translating at the Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 337-391. 

^ About De principiis, see also D. GurAs, Theophrastus, On First Principles (known 
as his Metaphysics). Greek Text and Medieval Arabic Translation, Edited and Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Commentaries and Glossaries, as well as the Medieval Latin 
Translation, and with an Excursus on Graeco-Arabic Editorial Technique (Philoso- 
phia Antiqua 119), Leiden-Boston 2010; IDEM, “The Translation of De principiis (The- 
ophrastus) by Bartholomew of Messina”, in Translating at the Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 
331-335. 
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linked to translating pseudo-Aristotelian texts. Thus, Willy Vanham- 
el, in his still relevant 1989 bio-bibliography of Moerbeke, attributes 
only one translation of pseudo-Aristotle with certainty to Moerbeke: 
the partial translation of De coloribus preserved in MS Firenze, Bibl. 
Laurenziana, S. Croce Plut. XIII Sin. 6 (A.L. 1367); he also adds two 
*pseudo-Moerbekianae' (the Oeconomica and the Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum), thus apparently dismissing the Dominican's authorship.** Re- 
search of the past years, however, has allowed to somehow nuance this 
image of Moerbeke translating (almost) exclusively authentic works 
and to expand the catalogue of his work with some pseudepigraphs.” 
Thus, the thesis of Ezio Franceschini, first formulated in 1955 and ac- 
cepted by Vanhamel, that Moerbeke is the author of the partial trans- 
lation of De coloribus has recently been corroborated by Pieter Beul- 
lens.? In turn, Christoph Flüeler has argued that the partial revision 
of the translatio vetus of the Oeconomica — preserved in MS Firenze, 
Bibl. Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 95 (A.L. 1334) — might well be the 
work of William, a suggestion accepted by Jozef Brams.?' Moreover, 
in 2012, Carlos Steel and Valérie Cordonier convincingly argued that 
Moerbeke translated fragments of both the Magna moralia and the Eth- 
ica Eudemia, parts of which were eventually combined in the so-called 
Liber de bona fortuna.” Finally, in 2014, Pieter Beullens ascribed the 


^ W, VANHAMEL, “Biobibiographie de Guillaume de Moerbeke”, in Guillaume de 
Moerbeke. Recueil d'études à l'occasion du 700e anniversaire de sa mort (1286), éd. 
J. BRAMS et W. VANHAMEL (Ancient and Medieval Philosophy DWMC 1/7), Leuven 
1989, 301-383. 

? Thus, for example, WILLIAMS, “Defining the Corpus Aristotelicum”, 46-47 still 
writes that “William of Moerbeke [...] did not include any Aristotelian pseudepigraphs 
in his project (excepting, perhaps, De coloribus)", suggesting that, in some cases, this 
absence might be explained by scepticism about the authenticity of a work (Williams 
gives the example of De mundo). 

"TE FRANCESCHINI, “Sulle versioni latine medievali del IIepi ypopáov", in Autour 
d Aristote. Recueil d'études de philosophie ancienne et médiévale offert à Monsei- 
gneur A. Mansion (Bibliothéque philosophique de Louvain 16), Louvain 1955, 451- 
469; reprint in ID., Scritti di filologia latina medievale (Medioevo e umanesimo 27), 
Padova 1976, II, 654-673; BEULLENS, “True Colours". 

5! FLÜELER, Die aristotelische Yconomica, 95-104; BRAMS, La riscoperta, 113. 

52 V, CORDONIER et C. STEEL, “Guillaume de Moerbeke traducteur du Liber de bona 
fortuna et de l'Ethique à Eudeme”, in The Letter before the Spirit: The Importance of 
Text Editions for the Study of the Reception of Aristotle, ed. A. ML VAN OPPENRAAY 
(Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 23), Leiden 2012, 401-446. 
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translation of De inundatione Nili (also known as De Nilo), previously 
associated with Bartholomew of Messina, to the Flemish Dominican as 
well (and pleaded en passant for its authenticity).? Finally, there are 
good linguistic reasons to assume that Moerbeke is also the translator 
of the dedicatory letter of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, the so-called 
Epistola ad Alexandrum.^ Admittedly, the number of these transla- 
tions is much less than Moerbeke's translations of authentic Aristote- 
lian works, but it still shows that he paid in any case more attention to 
pseudo-Aristotelian works than it was once believed. 


A final note concerns some Greek-Latin translations that are harder 
to date. The first of these 1s the translatio vetus of the Oeconomica, 
which contains three books (the third one not being extant in Greek). 
Since this translation was partly revised (probably) by William of 
Moerbeke, it must in any case precede the latter's translation activity. 
Christoph Flüeler has suggested that it might well originate from the 
same intellectual milieu in which Bartholomew of Messina was ac- 
tive.” The second translation of which the date is uncertain is that of 
De mundo by Nicolaus of Sicily — who might or might not be identical 
with Robert Grosseteste's collaborator, Nicolaus Graecus (d. 1279).5° 
Finally, there is the translatio Vaticana and the translatio Americana of 


9 See P. BEULLENS, “Facilius sit Nili caput invenire: Towards an Attribution and 
Reconstruction of the Aristotelian Treatise De inundatione Nili", in Translating at the 
Court, ed. DE LEEMANS, 303-329. 


4 There are several Latin translations of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum: there are two 
translations (translatio Vaticana and translatio Americana) that are each preserved in 
only one manuscript. A third, partial, translation can be attributed to Moerbeke; see DE 
LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem", 247-250. 


5 FLÜELER, Die aristotelische Yconomica. An edition in the series Aristoteles Lati- 
nus, of which we were able to consult a first version, is planned. 


% The chronological relation between Bartholomew’s and Nicholaus’ translation of 
De mundo is unclear. It seems that Bartholomew's translation was prior to Nicholaus? 
one (made in Paris), and there seem to be some indications that Nicholaus used Bar- 
tholomew’s text (see ARISTOTELES, De mundo, ed. LORIMER, XXXII). If that is the case, 
Nicholaus would not have translated De mundo before 1240, but rather a few decades 
later, during Bartholomew's career (D. BLOCH, “Nicholaus Graecus and the Translatio 
vetus of Aristotle's De sensu", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 50 (2008), 83- 
103 at 94-98). Bloch hypothesizes that Nicholaus Graecus is also the translator of the 
translatio vetus of De sensu. The translation of De sensu would then have been made at 
the beginning of his career, while De mundo would have been translated some decades 
later, around the same time as Bartholomew's translation activities. 
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the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, both preserved in one manuscript only. 
The former was all too hastily ascribed to William of Moerbeke by 
Martin Grabmann in 1932, an ascription that is no longer accepted.” 
In turn, as Jozef Brams noticed, the translatio America displays some 
similarities in translation method with the Oeconomica translatio Du- 
randi, which was finished in 1295.55 It would be interesting to examine 
whether this observation is confirmed by further evidence and whether 
one and the same translator could be put forward for both texts. 


3. The Dissemination of the Translations of Pseudo-Aristotle: 
Success or Failure? 


The fact that a translation was made obviously does not — or not neces- 
sarily — mean that it also circulated and was read or commented upon 
by medieval scholars. Thus, James of Venice did translate the last Par- 
va naturalia — De iuventute et senectute, De respiratione, De vita et 
morte —, but this translation never found its way to medieval readership 
(only a few manuscripts are extant) and was esteemed to be lost or not 
to exist around 1250, whereas his translation of De memoria and De 
longitudine et brevitate vitae had become a part of the Corpus vetu- 
stius.? Likewise, the anonymous translation of De motu animalium, 
discovered by Albert the Great during a travel “in Campania iuxta Gre- 


57 M. GRABMANN, Eine lateinische Übersetzung der pseudo-aristotelischen Rheto- 
rica ad Alexandrum aus dem 13. Jahrhundert (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Philologisch-historische Abteilung 1931/32, 4), München 
1932, 18-22. Later, GRABMANN, following the critiques by L. DITTMEYER (1934, 1935 
and 1938) and F. PELSTER (1935), revoked this attribution. The translatio Americana is 
edited in P. A. STAPLETON, A Latin Translation of the ‘Rhetorica ad Alexandrum’ from 
the Thirteenth Century (Ph.D. diss., Urbana 1977). 

58 BRAMS, La riscoperta, 102. 


"7 According to DE LEEMANS, “[t]he diffusion of the Greek-Latin translations of 
these texts [Juv., Resp. and Vit.] might have been hindered by their absence in Averroes? 
popular Epitome or by intrinsic (such as the quality of the translation) or purely circum- 
stantial factors.” Testimonies about the absence of these texts around 1250 are given by 
Gauthier: THOMAS AQUINAS, Sentencia libri de sensu et sensato cuius secundus tracta- 
tus est De memoria et reminiscentia, cura et studio Fratrum Praedicatorum, ed. R.-A. 
GAUTHIER (Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera Omnia 45,2), Roma 1985, 117*-118*. 
See P. DE LEEMANS, “Parva naturalia, Commentaries on”, in Encyclopedia of Medieval 
Philosophy. Philosophy Between 500 and 1500, ed. H. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2011, 
917-923 at 918. 
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ciam" was never disseminated: it was, as it seems, only used by Albert 
and is not extant in any manuscript.” Finally, Moerbeke's translation 
of the Poetica has been preserved in two manuscripts only.°' The first 
question to ask, then, is whether or not did the translations of pseu- 
do-Aristotelian texts widely circulate? The answer is not unambiguous, 
although we would be inclined to say that, in most cases, their dissem- 
ination was relatively limited. 


In the first place, we have several translations that are extant in one 
manuscript only. Such cases are also interesting from another perspec- 
tive; they warn us that, for our modern eyes, the difference between the 
being and non-being of a translation, and thus the difference between 
assuming that a text has or has not been translated in the Middle Ages 
is, indeed, one single manuscript. Thus, Bartholomew's De mirabilibus 
auscultationibus and De principiis are both extant only in MS Padova, 
Biblioteca Antoniana, Scaff. XVII, 370 (A.L. 1503). This is also true 
for Moerbeke's partial revision, respectively translation of the Oeco- 
nomica and the De coloribus, and for the two anonymous translations 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. 


Moreover, several other translations have been preserved in only a 
limited number of manuscripts: Bartholomew's translation of De mun- 
do (6 MSS) and of De signis (15 MSS), Moerbeke's translation of the 
part of the Ethica Eudemia that was not included in the Liber de bona 
fortuna (4 MSS), Grosseteste's De laudabilibus bonis (15 MSS), or 
the anonymous translatio vetus of the Oeconomica (15 MSS). Only 
in two of these cases — Bartholomew's De mundo and the anonymous 
Oeconomica — this limited dissemination might be due to the fact that 
there was a rivalling, more popular translation (by Nicolaus of Sicily 
and Durandus of Auvergne respectively). For the other texts, however, 


9? A reconstruction of this translation was undertaken in ARISTOTELES, De motu ani- 
malium. Fragmenta Translationis Anonymae, ed. P. DE LEEMANS (Aristoteles Latinus 
17.1.3), Turnhout 2011. 

9! ARISTOTELES, De arte poetica. Translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka, ed. L. MINIO- 
PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus 33), Bruxelles-Paris 1968. 

€ This Padova manuscript is a very important witness for the translation activities of 
Bartholomew of Messina, since it mostly contains Bartholomew's translations. For a 
codicological study on this manuscript, see C. GiACOMELLI, *Le Patavinus Antonianus 
XVII 370: éléments pour une étude paléographique et textuelle", in Pecia 20 (2017), 
45-79. 
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no such excuse can be found: one can only observe that, for one or 
another reason, they never circulated widely and were not integrated 
in the Aristotelian Corpus as it circulated at the medieval universities. 


Table 1: Numbers of MSS of translations of pseudepigraphs? 


Secretum secretorum + 600 
De causis 237 

(49 CV + 90 CR) 
De mineralibus 131 
De plantis 159 

(78 CV + 62 CR) 
De bona fortuna, tr. Guillelmi 144 
De differentia spiritus et animae 143 

(66 CV + 37 CR) 
Physiognomonica 129 
De proprietatibus elementorum 119 

(18 CV 68 CR) 
Oeconomica, tr. Durandi 90 
De pomo 86 
De inundatione Nili 82 
De coloribus, tr. Bartholomaei 80 
De lineis insecabilibus 72 


9 The numbers are based on the information provided by the respective editions, 
or by the indices of the Aristoteles Latinus catalogues if the treatises have not been 
critically edited yet. We are aware of the fact that in some cases the information pro- 
vided by these catalogues is incomplete or needs correction; the numbers in the table 
are therefore indicative only. For the editions, see the footnotes supra; for the indices, 
see G. LACOMBE, Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, pars prior, Roma 1939; G. LACOMBE et 
al., Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, pars posterior, Cambridge 1955; L. MINIO-PALUELLO 
et al., Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, supplementa altera, Bruges 1961. These printed 
catalogues have recently been digitized and are accessible online at https://hiw.kuleu- 
ven.be/dwmc/al/DALE. Mentioned under Corpus vetustius (CV) and Corpus recentius 
(CR) are only those who were explicitly mentioned as such in the catalogues. The trea- 
tises could also circulate outside the corpora, but these numbers have not been taken 
into account. 
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Problemata physica 64 
Magna moralia 56 
Epistola ad Alexandrum, tr. Guillelmi 51 
De mundo, tr. Nicolai 50 
De intelligentia, tr. Jacobi 46 
De laudabilibus bonis 15 
De signis, tr. Bartholomaei 15 
Oeconomica, tr. vetus 15 


De mundo, tr. Bartholomaei 
De coloribus, tr. Guillelmi 
Oeconomica, tr. Guillelmi (?) 
Rhetorica Vaticana 
Rhetorica Americana 


De mirabilibus auscultationibus 


pù ben m m nm rn 0 


De principiis 


The formation of Aristotelian corpora indeed had a deep impact on 
the dissemination of texts: texts that were integrated in such corpo- 
ra had a much higher chance to be frequently copied and thus read.‘* 
In the field of natural philosophy (regularly supplied with metaphys- 
ics), one generally distinguishes between the so-called Corpus vetu- 
stius, which might have been assembled in the first decennia of the 
thirteenth century and consists of an interesting mixture of Arabo-Latin 
and Greek-Latin translations, and the Corpus recentius, the nucleus of 
which are Moerbeke's Greek-Latin translations. 


From the above chronological overview, then, it comes as no sur- 
prise that Greek-Latin pseudepigraphs were not among the standard 


% The mechanisms described here are also valid for authentic Aristotelian treatises. 
Thus, the anonymous translation of De partibus animalium is preserved only in MS 
Padova, Bibl. Antoniana, Scaff. XVII, 370 (A.L. 1503). In this case there were two 
rivalling translations, both of which were quite popular: the Arabo-Latin translation by 
Michael Scot and the Greek-Latin translation by Moerbeke; it was Moerbeke's trans- 
lation that circulated at the University of Paris. The so-called translatio Ioannis of the 
Analytica Posteriora is extant in one manuscript only (another manuscript offers only 
some fragments of it); it was James of Venice's translation that became standard. 
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members of the Corpus vetustius, since they mostly postdate its for- 
mation.“ In turn, several Arabo-Latin translations were among its stan- 
dard members or among the regular guests: apart from De mineralibus 
and De differentia spiritus et animae — two texts of which the Aristo- 
telian authorship was commonly rejected -, it included the De plan- 
tis, De causis and, to a lesser extent, De proprietatibus elementorum.© 
More surprising perhaps is the observation that, although this Corpus 
was subject to many variations in content but especially in order?" and 
although it remained being copied after 1250, it was very reluctant to 
welcome thirteenth-century pseudo-Aristotelian (and also Aristotelian) 
newcomers, even on an occasional basis. Thus, it is striking that even 
Grosseteste's De lineis insecabilibus, in spite of its thematic link with 
natural philosophy and its British origin, occurs in only one Corpus 
vetustius.”® 


® According to Charles BURNETT, the standard works in the Corpus vetustius are the 
Greek-Latin translations ofthe Physica, De generatione et corruptione, De anima, and 
the Parva naturalia (exc. the last part), the Arabo-Latin translations of De caelo, De 
plantis, De differentia spiritus et animae, and De causis, and the Meteorologica, which 
consists of an Arabo-Latin translation of Books I-III and a Greek-Latin translation of 
Book IV, supplied with the translation of Avicenna's De mineralibus. The Metaphysica 
is said to be a regular guest. See C. BURNETT, “The Introduction of Aristotle's Natural 
Philosophy into Great Britain: a Preliminary Survey of the Manuscript Evidence", in 
Aristotle in Britain during the Middle Ages, ed. J. MARENBON (Rencontres de philoso- 
phie médiévale 5), Turnhout 1996, 21-50; cf. also BRAMS, La riscoperta, 69-79. More- 
over, it is possible that the Corpus vetustius has been compiled in Britain, cf. BURNETT, 
“The Introduction", 36-42. 


% De proprietatibus elementorum is not listed by BURNETT, “The Introduction”; 
however, it is present in about a quarter ofthe 80 manuscripts that are labelled Corpus 
vetustius in the Aristoteles Latinus catalogues. 


© No two of the 80 Corpus vetustius manuscripts have an identical composition; 
they omit or add some texts, or they offer texts in a different order. 


% Le. MS Milano, Bibl. Ambrosiana, E.71.Sup. (A.L. 1442); the same manuscript 
also contains Grosseteste's translation of De laudabilibus bonis and De passionibus. 
This observation contradicts Dod’s statement that “<t>he De lineis was circulated 
widely as part of the ‘corpus vetustius’” (B.G. Don, “Aristoteles Latinus," in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. KRETZMANN, A. KENNY and 
J. PINBonG, Cambridge 1982, 45-79). The Milano manuscript is in fact the only Corpus 
vetustius to contain a Greek-Latin translation of a pseudepigraph. At first sight, the 
late thirteenth-century MS London, British Library, Royal 12.G.III (A.L. 318) offers 
another exception, since it opens with the prologue of De pomo, possibly translated by 
Manfred; yet, this text was added by a fourteenth-century hand on the fly-leaf of the 
manuscript (http://searcharchives.bl.uk/IAMS VU2:IAMS040-002106801). The same 
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In the Corpus recentius, pseudo-Aristotelian texts became more 
common. The De differentia spiritus et animae, De plantis, De cau- 
sis, and De proprietatibus elementorum remained being copied, but 
they were supplied with several of the more recently translated texts 
(Physiognomonica, De coloribus, De inundatione Nili, De lineis in- 
secabilibus, De mundo, De bona fortuna, Epistola ad Alexandrum, 
De pomo) and, strikingly, also with one twelfth-century translation, 
James of Venice's De intelligentia.® All of these relatively short texts 
(probably) figured in one and the same exemplar at the University 
of Paris (described in the 1304 list of stationarius André de Sens as 
“Item de motibus animalium et aliorum parvorum") and were copied 
regularly as part of the Corpus recentius.” Yet, also the larger pseu- 
do-Aristotelian texts were available as an exemplar at the University 
of Paris. Thus, the list of de Sens mentions exemplaria of the Prob- 
lemata physica, the Magna moralia, and the Secretum secretorum, 
which were long enough to constitute an exemplar on their own.” 
The Oeconomica, on the contrary, does not figure in this list; Flüeler, 
however, suggests that also of this text one or more exemplaria must 
have existed.” 


explanation goes for MS Paris, BnF, lat. 6325 (A.L. 572), which opens with De color- 
ibus and the Vita Aristotelis. 


© Tt is surprising to note that the translation of James of Venice appears more com- 
monly in the Corpus recentius than in the Corpus vetustius. In the Corpus recentius, 
it is usually located near the end of the codex, among pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, 
thus losing its close association in content with the PAysica; see GUTMAN, “James of 
Venice", 114-116. 

7 The exemplar and pecia system enabled a rapid multiplication of books at the me- 
dieval university of Paris, since one exemplar, divided into several peciae, could be re- 
produced simultaneously by different copyists. The list of books owned by a stationa- 
rius — who was at the same time librarian and editor — informed the students about 
the available collection and the price of hiring an exemplar. Only two such Parisian 
taxation lists have been preserved, but nevertheless give us an insight into the works 
read at the university of Paris. About the role played by exemplar and pecia in the dis- 
semination of Aristotle in Paris (with special emphasis on Moerbeke), see P. BEULLENS 
and P. DE LEEMANS, "Aristote à Paris. Le systéme de la pecia et les traductions de 
Guillaume de Moerbeke", in Recherches de theologie et philosophie médiévales 75/1 
(2008), 87-135. 


71 [n the derived exemplar, however, the Magna moralia was combined in one ex- 
emplar with the Ethica Nicomachea; see BEULLENS and DE LEEMANS, “Aristote à Par- 
is”, 98-99 (with references to the relevant studies by R.-A. GAUTHIER and C. PANNIER). 


7? ARISTOTELES, Oeconomica, ed. FLÜELER, 55 [in preparation]. 
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Still one notices that texts from the Corpus recentius were not all 
equally copied.? When we leave the Secretum secretorum — of which 
there are several hundreds of manuscripts and which is beyond any 
comparison" — out of discussion, the most copied texts were, in de- 
scending order, De causis, De plantis, De differentia spiritus et animae, 
De bona fortuna and the Physiognomonica, followed shortly by De 
proprietatibus elementorum (see Table 1). In the case of De causis, De 
plantis, De differentia and De proprietatibus, however, this number 
should be nuanced, since they figured in both the Corpus vetustius and 
recentius, as can been seen in the previous table. When only taking into 
account the circulation within the Corpus recentius, the numbers are 
much lower. The remaining pseudo-Aristotelian texts that circulated 
in the Corpus recentius are all preserved in between 50 and 100 man- 
uscripts. 


While these numbers are high in comparison to the abovemen- 
tioned translations of pseudo-Aristotelian texts that were not part of 
a Corpus and that are extant in one or a few manuscripts, they are 
moderate in comparison with many other translations by William of 
Moerbeke, which were equally disseminated in Paris, as can be seen in 
the table below. 


3 Since several of the texts in the exemplar “Item de motibus animalium et aliorum 
parvorum" were written on a distinct set of peciae, in which the beginning and the end 
of a text coincided with the beginning and end of a quire, scribes could choose more 
freely which texts to copy or not to copy. In turn, not all surviving manuscripts are 
(direct or even indirect) copies of the exemplar. In what follows, we do not take into 
account this difference. 

7 SCHMITT and KNOX, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 54-75 list more than 600 manu- 
scripts for the two versions of the text. 
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Table 2: Comparison of numbers of manuscripts of authentic works 
and pseudepigraphs 


Some translations of authentic works Most copied Greek-Latin pseudepi- 
by Moerbeke” graphs 

De anima 270 De bona fortuna 144 
Ethica Nicomachea 246 Physiognomonica 129 
Physica 232 Oeconomica, tr. Durandi 90 
Metaphysica 218 De inundatione Nili 82 
De generatione et corruptione 192 De coloribus, tr. Bartholomaei 81 
De caelo 187 De lineis insecabilibus 72 
Meteorologica” 170 Problemata physica 64 
De sensu et sensato 163 Magna moralia 56 
Politica 111 Epistola ad Alexandrum 51 
Rhetorica 100 De mundo, tr. Nicolai 50 


Thus, almost all of Moerbeke's translations of treatises in the realm 
of natural philosophy, but also of the Metaphysica and Ethica Nico- 
machea, have been preserved in at least 150 manuscripts, with peaks 
for the Physica (232 MSS), the Ethica (246 MSS), and De anima (270 
MSS)." The only pseudepigraph of which the manuscript tradition is 
more or less in line with that of similar authentic treatises 1s the Oeco- 
nomica, tr. Durandi; this text is extant 1n 90 manuscripts, which is sim- 
ilar to the Politica (111 MSS) and the Rhetorica (100 MSS). 


The above observations warn us, then, to use the mere amount of 
manuscripts not too hastily as a sign of a text's popularity. When fifty 
or even hundred copies are extant of a given text — and this does apply 
for many of the Greek-Latin translations of pseudo-Aristotle —, one 
cannot automatically conclude that it was a popular text, that 1s, that 
it was also commonly read, discussed, or commented upon. It is not 


75 Unless otherwise noted, the numbers are based on BRAMS, La riscoperta, 110-111. 


76 ARISTOTELES, Meteorologica, translatio Guillelmi de Morbeka, ed. G. VUILLE- 
MIN-DIEM (Aristoteles Latinus 10.2.1, Turnhout 2008, 44-59. 

7 Exceptions are most zoological texts: De historia animalium (41 MSS), De par- 
tibus animalium (42 MSS), and De generatione animalium (43 MSS), for which there 
was a rivalling Arabo-Latin translation by Michael Scot, but also De progressu anima- 
lium (101 MSS). 
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unlikely that in some cases a text was copied, not because it was con- 
sidered highly interesting, but because it was a part ofthe Opera omnia 
of Aristotle. To evaluate a text’s success, one must turn to other infor- 
mation: to commentaries, to florilegia, to quotations in other authors, 
to marginalia, and so on. To do so for every text mentioned above is 
a task that exceeds this contribution. We will limit ourselves to some 
isolated observations on the medieval reception history of some pseu- 
do-Aristotelian treatises. 


4. Reading Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages: 
Some Observations 


Even when a text is accessible in the Latin West and copied innumer- 
able times, there 1s no guarantee that the text was actually read, even 
though it is handed down through the ages under the name of the Phi- 
losopher. For this reason, the reception of a given text in the Middle 
Ages should be reconstructed by means of other factors than the num- 
ber of surviving manuscripts alone. Frequently commenting on a text, 
for instance, indicates that this text was read, reflected upon, discussed 
and examined. Annotations in the manuscripts point to the same: multi- 
ple annotated manuscripts are often an indication of a thoroughly stud- 
ied text. Furthermore, references to a treatise by contemporary scholars 
reveal that it was available and known as part of the scholar's library 
or repertory of treatises. For many treatises within the Corpus Aristo- 
telicum, such as the Metaphysica or De anima, this situation 1s obvious: 
the emergence of the Aristotelian treatises in Latin translation revolu- 
tionized medieval philosophy. For other treatises within the Corpus, by 
contrast, the situation 1s less straightforward. 


Let us first discuss the medieval commentaries written on pseu- 
do-Aristotelian treatises. The existence of commentaries on the literal 
and strict Latin translations is usually a good — and the most common 
— indication of the text's popularity."* Table 3 lists the number of extant 


75 On the verbum de verbo translation techniques of the Latin translators, see C. 
BURNETT, “Translating from Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages: Theory, Practice, 
and Criticism", and J. DECORTE, “Verbum de verbo. Traduction littérale et grammaire 
spéculative", in Éditer, traduire, interpréter: essais de méthodologie philosophique, 
éd. S.G. Lorrs et P. W. ROSEMANN (Philosophes médiévaux 36), Louvain-Paris 1997, 
55-78 and 79-103. 
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manuscripts of the Greek-Latin pseudepigraphs (taken from Table 2) 
and the corresponding number of known medieval commentaries. For 
the treatises on which no separate study has been conducted yet, we 
use Charles Lohr’s important catalogue of medieval commentaries on 
Aristotelian treatises. However, it should be noted that Lohr’s numbers 
are only an indication — the number of commentaries can increase after 
a thorough study. 


Table 3: Number of manuscripts and number of commentaries of 
Greek-Latin pseudepigraphs 


Number of ma- Number of me- 


nuscripts dieval commen- 
taries” 
De bona fortuna 144 3 
Physiognomonica® 129 25 
Oeconomica, tr. vetus, Guill. et Dur.*! 106 53 
De inundatione Nili 82 5 
De coloribus, tr. Barth. et Guill. 81 1 
De lineis insecabilibus 72 0 
Problemata physica 64 4 
Magna moralia? 56 0 
De mundo, tr. Nic. et Barth. 56 2 
Epistola ad Alexandrum®* 51 0 
De intelligentia 46 0 
De laudabilibus bonis 15 1 
De signis 15 0 


” The number of commentaries are taken from C. LOHR, Medieval Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries, Firenze 1967-1974, unless a more recent study is available. 


"TL DEVRIESE, “An Inventory of Medieval Commentaries on Pseudo-Aristotle’s 
Physiognomonica”, in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 59 (2017), 215-246. 


8! C. FLÜELER, “Mittelalterliche Kommentare zur Politik des Aristoteles und zur Pseu- 
do-Aristotelischen Oekonomik”, in Bulletin de philosophie medievale 29 (1987), 193-229. 


82 L, DEVRIESE, “The Colorless History of Pseudo-Aristotle's De coloribus", in Ear- 
ly Science and Medicine 26 (2021), 254-288. 


83 CORDONIER, “La version latine", 337-339. 
* DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem", 250-251. 
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Rhetorica ad Alex., tr. Vat. et Amer. 2 
De mirabilibus auscultationibus 1 
De principiis 1 


From this table, it becomes clear that the number of manuscripts is not 
proportionate to the number of extant medieval commentaries, and can 
therefore not be taken as an indication for a text’s popularity among me- 
dieval scholars. The Oeconomica and De coloribus, for example, are both 
extant in a similar number of manuscripts, but while we know of 53 com- 
mentaries on the Oeconomica (of which 26 ascribed and 27 anonymous 
commentaries), we only know of one commentary on De coloribus. 


In general, we notice that the Greek-Latin pseudepigraphs are rare- 
ly commented upon, with the exception of the Oeconomica and the 
Physiognomonica (9 ascribed and 16 anonymous commentaries). The 
number between zero and five known commentaries are much lower 
than the number of commentaries of the authentic Aristotelian treatis- 
es, where it is not uncommon to have more than 50 commentaries on 
a given treatise. However, no clear division can be made between the 
authentic and the pseudo-Aristotelian treatises regarding the number 
of commentaries: De progressu animalium, for example, extant in 101 
manuscripts, has only one medieval commentary.? 


The reasons for the limited reception history of most pseudo-Aris- 
totelian treatises need to be studied for each text individually. For De 
coloribus, this is a combination of several factors: first, the rather late 
translation of this treatise, while other authentic treatises on similar 
topics (De sensu et sensato, De anima, but also non-Aristotelian trea- 
tises) had already been circulating decades before the translation of De 
coloribus, and second, because of the practical content of the treatise: 
once available, it could no longer play a role within the philosophical 
discussions on colour.*ó 


85 P. DE LEEMANS, “Aristotle’s De progressu animalium in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lation and Interpretation", in Frontiers in the Middle Ages, ed. O. MERISALO, Louvain- 
la-Neuve 2006, 525-541, where he gives two possible reasons for the limited reception 
history: “Undoubtedly, the combination of a limited philosophical relevance, on the 
one hand, and the difficulty of the translation, on the other, resulted in the absence of a 
profound interpretation" (541). 


86 DEVRIESE, “The Colorless History”, 269-278. 
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Nevertheless, studying the commentaries alone might not be 
enough when assessing the tradition of a given text, which is illustrated 
by the study of the Epistola ad Alexandrum. No medieval commentar- 
ies on this dedicatory letter are known, which, however, did not stop 
the continued interest in this text. The text found its way to florilegia 
— of which the most authoritative one was the Auctoritates Aristote- 
lis —, where most of the phrases were repeated among the different 
collections. Moreover, the number of auctoritates is very high com- 
pared to the shortness of the text." The reduction of the text to some 
nice-sounding phrases facilitated the use of this treatise in many differ- 
ent contexts: not only are the quotes to be found in many Aristotelian 
commentaries, but also in religious, political and juridical treatises. 
Contrary to what the number of commentaries suggests, the Epistola 
had a relative success in the Middle Ages.** 


In order to offer a complete view on how pseudo-Aristotle was 
read in the Middle Ages, we would need more specialized studies on 
the individual treatises. However, the observations mentioned here il- 
lustrate, on the one hand, the need of taking into account several fac- 
tors when discussing a text's reception in the Middle Ages, such as 
the study of the commentary tradition, the marginal annotations, the 
use in florilegia, and the quotations in other texts, and, on the oth- 
er hand, that the mere number of extant manuscripts cannot be used 
as sole proof for the text's popularity and use among contemporary 
scholars. 


5. Conclusion 


This contribution aimed at offering some reflections on how pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian texts were translated and read during the Middle Ages. First, 
we have shed some light on the different stages in which pseudo-Aris- 
totelian texts were translated, both from Arabic and Greek, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth century and by whom. Secondly, we have formu- 
lated some reflections on the (lack of) success of pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises: the dissemination of texts in a high number of manuscripts 


#7 The nice-sounding phrases were also indicated in the manuscripts themselves, 
where signs and small hands in the margin drew attention to certain interesting phrases. 
DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem", 263-270. 


88 DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem", 274. 
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does not guarantee a high number of commentaries or it being used by 
medieval readership. 


If anything should have become clear, it is the fact that we are still 
in need of critical editions of most of the pseudo-Aristotelian texts, as 
well as in-depth studies on the reception history of the treatises in the 
Middle Ages, in order to correctly assess their impact, popularity, and 
the possible reasons for (a lack of) success. We hope that this contribu- 
tion — and, by extension, this volume — further enhances the interest in 
pseudo-Aristotle. 


KU Leuven 
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BALANCING AUTHORITY ON A COLUMN OF FIRE: 
THE SECRET OF SECRETS AND THE SALVATION OF ARISTOTLE 


WILLIAM DUBA 


A: the very beginning of the prologue to the Secretum secretorum, 
the one author whose identity has never been challenged, the 
anonymous translator, raised the question of the authority of Aristotle 
and his fate: 


Indeed, he wrote this book in his old age and weakness of his bodily 
powers, after he could no longer support daily work and the bur- 
dens of travel, nor take care of royal business. Thus, Alexander es- 
tablished him as a teacher and a minister, he whom he chose and 
deeply loved, since he was a man of great and sensible counsel, and 
widely read, with a keen intellect, attentive to legal studies, graceful 
manners and spiritual sciences, contemplative, charitable, discreet, 
humble, a lover of justice and a bearer of truth. And for this reason, 
many of the philosophers deemed him to be one of the prophets. 
For it is found in some of the ancient books of the Greeks that the 
Highest God sent his angel to him, saying, "I will rather call you an 
angel than a man". 


In fact, he worked many marvels and great miracles and extraordi- 
nary works that it would be too long to list them all, and so there are 
different opinions concerning his death. For a certain sect, which is 
called Peripatetic, asserted that he ascended to the Empyrean Heaven 
in a column of fire. 


!. Ps.-ARISTOTELES, Secretum secretorum, in Secretum secretorum cum glossis et 
notulis tractatus brevis et utilis ad declarandum quedam obscure dicta fratris Rogeri, 
ed. R. STEELE, Oxford, 1920, 36: “Hunc quidem librum composuit in sua senectute et 
virtutum corporalium debilitate, postquam non poterat cotidianos labores et viarum 
discrimina tolerare, nec regalia negocia excercere. Quia Alexander constituit eum 
magistrum et prepositum, quem elegerat at dilexerat multum, eo quod erat vir magni 
consilii et sani et literature magne, penetrabilis intellectus, vigilans in legalibus studiis, 
in gratuitis moribus et spiritualibus scienciis, contemplativus, caritativus, discretus, hu- 
milis, amator justicie, relator veritatis. Et propter hoc multi philosophorum reputabant 
ipsum de numero prophetarum. Invenitur enim in antiquis codicibus Grecorum quod 
Deus excelsus suum angelum destinavit ad eum dicens: Pocius nominabo angelum 
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The anonymous translator uses this passage to make three assertions. 
First, some unnamed philosophers thought Aristotle was a prophet. 
Second, on the authority of otherwise-unnamed “books of the Greeks", 
God sent an angel to Aristotle, who asserted his angelic authority. 
Third, when Aristotle died, one group, the Peripatetics, maintained that 
he went to the Empyrean Heaven. 


None of these three assertions is made absolutely, and none is 
provided in the voice of Aristotle. Yet this passage became a central 
authoritative argument in disputes concerning the salvation of Aris- 
totle. Those disputes were primarily held by theologians and were 
part of a larger conflict on the role of Peripatetic philosophy in specu- 
lative theology. On the one hand, Aristotle presents a compelling 
system that seems to encompass the entirety of human knowledge, 
while providing the tools for investigation and refinement. On the 
other, Aristotle appears to defend doctrines that are antithetical to the 
Christian Faith, notably his teaching that physical reality is a closed 
system, and thus the universe has neither a beginning nor an ending, 
and his understanding of the human soul, which is difficult to square 
with the Christian notion of a divinely created, immortal soul. For 
thinkers who saw their job as applying Aristotelian thought to their 
own problems in philosophy and speculative theology, the testimony 
of the Secretum secretorum proved helpful in deflating the problem- 
atic parts of Aristotle. On the other hand, those who saw philosophi- 
cal thought as a threat to theology, or who saw Aristotle's system as 
something that could be improved upon, the testimony of the Secre- 
tum was irrelevant and even spurious. This particular debate notably 
finds its origins in the Franciscan convent of Paris in the 1260s, at a 
time when the use of the doctrines of Aristotle and Averroes was the 
subject of broader controversy.” 


quam hominem. — Sane multa habet prodigia et magna miracula et extranea opera 
que nimis esset longum cuncta per ordinem enarrare, unde de morte sua diverse sunt 
opiniones. Quedam enim secta que dicitur peripathetica asserit ipsum ascendisse ad 
empireum celum in columpna ignis". 

? Fora systematic overview of the Secretum secretorum and its scholastic reception, 
see S.J. WiLLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets: The Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristote- 
lian Text in the Latin Middle Ages, Ann Arbor 2003. 
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1. Aristotle and the Infernal Sect of the Antichrist 


A chief problem for Christian interpreters of Aristotle was reconciling 
the doctrine of the eternity of the world with the belief in creation. For 
all appearances, Aristotle seems to hold that the God, the First Cause, 
has a relationship with what it causes that is eternal and unchanging. 
For scholastic theologians, the dominant doctrine held that God’s cre- 
ation is marked by first moment of time (‘Creation-in-Time’). There 
are three major ways to confront this problem. A) Interpret Aristotle 
as actually holding Creation-in-Time, B) Defeat Aristotle’s arguments 
as being non-demonstrative, and argue that Aristotle, as a model of 
knowledge, himself knew his arguments were not demonstrative, or C) 
claim that Aristotle actually believed he had demonstrated the eternity 
of the world. In the 1260s at the University of Paris, a controversy 
arose that has traditionally been understood as pitting the teachers in 
the Arts Faculty against those in the Theology Faculty. 


Whatever the case may be, for some theologians, Aristotle’s errors 
led to a series of heresies. Belief in an eternal world implies an infinite 
past and an infinite future. Over an infinite time, possibility disappears: 
every possible configuration has at some point taken place, and will 
take place again, and thus, for each event, either it necessarily has oc- 
curred and will occur, or it is impossible. Thus, the idea of free choice 
disappears. On this infinite landscape, the doctrine that God endows 
each human being with a unique immortal human soul that becomes 
problematic, and that soul must either be not unique or mortal. There- 
fore, in his Collation on the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, given in 
the Franciscan Convent in Paris in 1268, Bonaventure identifies three 
dangerous teachings: 


°? R.C. DALES, Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World, Leiden 1990, 
109, attributes the controversy to a “movement” of arts masters “who had progressed 
beyond the simple explication of the texts of grammar, logic, and the natural philoso- 
phy of Aristotle to a deep appreciation of the philosophic life”. He then claims, p. 110, 
“Opposition to it [the *movement"] seems to have developed concerning those areas of 
overlap between the subject matter of philosophy and theology, particularly on the uni- 
ty ofthe human intellect, God's knowledge ofthe particulars of creation, fatal necessity 
and the lack of freedom of the human will, and the eternity of the world. But I suspect 
that what really caused the trouble was the philosophers' assertion that philosophy was 
a higher calling than theology, and that what kept it going was jealousy concerning 
jurisdiction over subject matter". 
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There are three errors to be aware of in sciences, errors that wipe 
out Holy Scripture, Christian faith, and all wisdom; one of which 
is against the cause of being, the second against the basis of under- 
standing, and the third is against the order of living. The error against 
the cause of being concerns the eternity of the world, namely to posit 
that the world is eternal. The error against the basis of understanding 
concerns fatal necessity, as to posit that all things come about of ne- 
cessity. The third is concerning the unity of the human intellect, as to 
posit that there is one intellect in all things. 


These errors are signified in the Apocalypse by the number of the 
name ofthe beast. It is said there that it will have aname whose num- 
ber is six hundred sixty six, which is a cyclical number. The firsts are 
founded on the circle of motion and time; the seconds on the motion 
of the stars; the thirds, on a single intelligence, by saying that it enters 
and exits the body. -All this is false.* 


The cryptic reference to the Apocalypse becomes clearer in Peter John 
Olivi's treatment in his Sentences. Olivi, whose doctrine elsewhere 
Hugo approximates, was present at Bonaventure's collatio, and he 
gives a more lively explanation of the Seraphic Doctor's derivation. 
In his question on the eternity of the world, Olivi states that the doc- 
trine positing that the world has no beginning and will have no end has 
*an impious foundation", and also an impious "process, because with 
a single breath it refuses or eliminates all or nearly all of the articles 
of catholic faith"? For its end, then, Olivi paints the Devil on the wall: 


* BONAVENTURA (A BAGNOREA), Collatio de septem donis Spiritus Sancti VIII, 16, 
Opera Omnia V, ed. Quaracchi 1891, 497b: “Tres sunt errores cavendi in scientiis, qui 
sacram Scripturam et fidem christianam et omnem sapientiam exterminant; quorum 
unus est contra causam essendi, alius contra rationem intelligendi, et tertius contra 
ordinem vivendi. Error contra causam essendi est de aeternitate mundi, ut ponere mun- 
dum aeternum. Error contra rationem intelligendi est de necessitate fatali, sicut ponere 
quod omnia eveniunt de necessitate. Tertius est de unitate intellectus humani, sicut 
ponere quod unus est intellectus in omnibus. —Isti errores significantur in Apocalyp- 
si in numero nominis bestiae. Dicitur ibi quod habuit nomen cuius numerus sexcenti 
sexaginta sex, qui est numerus cyclicus. Primi fundant se super circulum motus et tem- 
poris; secundi supra motum siderum; tertii, supra intelligentiam unam, dicendo, quod 
ingreditur et egreditur in corpus. — Totum istud est falsum". 

5 PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, In II Sententiarum, q. 5, ed. JANSEN, Quaracchi 1922, 96, 
“Nec mirum, quia error de aeternitate mundi, prout a philosophis mundi est positus, 
habet fundamentum impium"; 97: “Sicut autem habet impium fundamentum, sic habet 
et processum, quia omnes aut fere omnes articulos fidei catholicae uno flatu abnegat et 
de medio tollit"; D. BURR, "Petrus Ioannis Olivi and the Philosophers", in Franciscan 
Studies 31 (1971) 41-71, at 60-62. 
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But its end is feared by the wise to be the worst: for they believe that 
this is one of the chief articles of the infernal sect of the Antichrist. 
Whence some Great Doctor expounded the number of the beast, 
namely six hundred sixty-six, thusly: “For as it is written that [Ps. 
12:9] The impious walk in circles, so the number of the beast is also 
described by a single circular number under a threefold circle; for the 
circular number is six, because, when through its reflection it is mul- 
tiplied by itself, it gives a number that ends in itself, as six times six 
makes thirty-six; and if again you multiply thirty-six by six, you will 
have a number that ends in six, and so on to infinity; therefore this 
number is first posited to circulate a hundred times and you have six 
hundred, then tenfold, and you have sixty, then a unity, and you have 
six. But because one hundred years make one century, while human 
behavior is regulated by the ten commandments, so, as he says, by 
six hundred is signified the circle of the centuries, that is, the circle of 
the eternity of time, while by sixty is the circle of fatal constellations, 
and by six the circle of a single intellect for the entirety of men, and 
these are the three spirits coming forth like frogs from the mouth of 
the beast, the dragon, and the pseudoprophet.’* 


In his question on the eternity of the world, Peter John Olivi places 
against the articles of Faith the articles of the Antichrist, signified by 
the Number of the Beast: the eternity of the world, necessitarianism 
(including an allusion to astrological necessity), and the unicity of the 
intellect (as Averroes seems to defend it). Even better, he does so on 
the authority of “some great doctor", namely Bonaventure. For some 
Franciscans, the eternity of the world is not mere heresy, but an article 
of the cult of the Antichrist. 


6 PETRUS IOHANNIS OLIVI, In II Sententiarum, q. 5, ed. JANSEN, 98-99 [emenda- 
tions from Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 1116, f. 17va]: 
"Terminus autem eius a sapientibus timetur fore pessimus: credunt enim quod hic sit 
unus de principalibus articulis introductoriis infernalis sectae antichristi. Unde quidam 
magnus doctor numerum bestiae, scilicet sescenti sexaginta sex, sic exponebat: ‘Quia 
enim scriptum est quod in circuitu impii ambulanti, ideo numerus bestiae uno numero 
circulari sub triplici circuitu describitur; senarius enim est numerus circularis, quia per 
reflexionem sui in se multiplicatus reddit numerum terminatum in se ipsum, ut sexies 
sex faciunt triginta sex; et si iterum multiplicies sexies triginta six, habebit(!) numerum 
terminatum in sex et sic in infinitum; hic ergo numerus primo ponitur hic circuire «cen- 
tum> et habes sescentos, deinde denarium et habes sexaginta, deinde unitatem et habes 
sex. Quia verum centum anni faciunt unum saeculum, mores vero humani reguntur per 
decalogum legis: ideo, ut dicebat, per sescentos significatur circuitus saeculorum, id est, 
circuitus aeternitatis temporis; per sexaginta vero circuitus <fatalium constellationum; 
per sex vero circuitus unius intellectus in tota universitate hominum et iis sunt tres 
spiritus procedentes ore bestiae ac draconis et pseudoprophetae in modum ranarum'. 
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2. Praising Aristotle 


One might think that such positions would render the atmosphere of 
Franciscan houses, particular the Parisian convent, hostile to reverent 
treatments of Aristotle. Another Franciscan resident at Paris, however, 
defended the Stagirite against the charges. In the 1270s at the earliest, 
Roger Bacon prepared his edition and scholia of the Secretum secre- 
torum. In introducing the Secretum secretorum, he explicitly argues 
that Aristotle guards against fatalism. He further emphasizes a passage 
where Aristotle appears to support a doctrine of individual, eternal 
souls. Finally, in discussing the anonymous introduction, he makes the 
case for the salvation of Aristotle. 


In the introduction to the Secretum secretorum, Roger Bacon ex- 
plicitly argues against fatalism, stating that none of the doctrines con- 
tained within can defeat the human will.’ He reiterates this point when 
discussing the influence of the planets on plants, which then have an 
influence on human beings:? 


7 RoGERUS BACON, introduction to the Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE (n. 1), 3: 
“Matematici igitur qui sunt falsarii omnia dixerunt evenire de necessitate et per fatum, 
et non solum in naturalibus set in voluntariis. Unde posuerunt quod infans natus in con- 
stellacione tali vel tali erit de necessitate talis vel talis, et presumunt per hoc judicare de 
omnibus, futuris et presentibus, occultis et preteritis, certitudinaliter. — Set veri mathemati- 
ci hec tria non presumunt, quia nec de necessitate judicant aliquid fore vel esse vel fuisse 
in istis inferioribus contingentibus et voluntariis, nec de omnibus judicia sua ponunt, set 
de aliquibus, nec absolute certitudinaliter docent unam partem contradictionis, ut quod 
iste infans sit bonus aut malus, set quod erit bonus vel episcopus si Deus voluerit, nam 
semper in judiciis adducunt in fine ‘si Deus voluerit’ [...] Circa enim voluntaria, in actibus 
humanis, mathematici veri supponunt libertatem arbitrii, ut in nullo cogatur ad bonum vel 
malum, nec ad honores nec dedecora, nec ad prospera nec adversa, nec ad sciencialia nec 
ad officia ecclesiastica nec secularia, que omnia de quolibet falsi matematici affirmant". 


* Ps.-ARISTOTELES, Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 120-121: “Patet ergo luce 
clarius ex predictis quod quelibet species vegetabilium habet disposicionem propriam 
que complexionatur, et imitatur virtutem unius planete, et ei assimilatur et attribuitur, 
et habet aliam proprietatem que associatur et attribuitur virtute duorum planetarum 
vel plurium, secundum quod potest suscipere. Et juvat unamquamque proprietatem 
ejus quod ei attribuitur, scilicet, illa virtus naturalis planete, scilicet, que disponit 
suam speciem in colore et sapore et odore et figura. Et anima racionalis omnes istas 
proprietates et virtutes colligit, quoniam occurrunt ei et inmutantur per eam; et facit 
eas durare per tantum temporis quantum sibi diffiniunt et designant ex sua virtute, 
quia non est actus sine motu, et non est operatio sine Deo nec sine termino. — Et sic 
invenies quamdam speciem vegetabilium nocivam, et quamdam speciem sanativam. 
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Concerning this doctrine of Aristotle, it should be known here that, 
just as it was said at the beginning of the book, or from the begin- 
ning of the book, that the powers of the heavens and stars do not 
compel free choice, but rather they change the complexions of the 
body, which, when they change, the mind is excited, so that, without 
coercion the mind freely (gratis) wills that to which it is excited; so 
it is here with the powers of stones and plants, which change and 
alter complexions, and the complexions so changed change minds to 
various effects and works without coercion of the will, just as the im- 
ages (species) and powers of things present excite a person to various 
affections, as the images of friends and colleagues excite a person to 
do many things. Likewise the mind is excited to do many things by 
beautiful things, like women, by the presence of food and drink, by 
enemies, and by good and bad medicines.? 


Bacon insists that Aristotle is not a fatalist, just that the mind can be 
influenced by the outside world. 


Bacon also draws attention to the doctrine of the soul in the Secre- 
tum secretorum. Shortly after a passage in which he argues that man is 
a compound of a materially dense body and a soul, which is a simple, 
spiritual substance,'? Bacon takes care that the man he thinks is Aris- 


Et quedam species generat leticiam, et quedam gaudium, et quedam facit amorem, et 
quedam odium. Quedam ferentibus ipsam tribuit reverenciam et honorem, et quedam 
abjeccionem tribuit et contemptum. Et quedam facit videre falsa sompnia, quedam 
verissimam visionem. Quedam generat probitatem et fortitudinem, et quedam pigri- 
ciam et debilitatem. Quedam sanant corpora et servant a venenis mortiferis, quedam 
corrumpit corpora et infert mortem. Et ego faciam tibi mencionem de hiis speciebus 
cum argumentis et probacionibus manifestis". 

? Freely translating ROGERUS BACON, scholium to Secretum Secretorum, ed. STEELE, 
121: “De ista doctrina Aristotilis sciendum est hic, quod sicut dictum est in principio 
libri vel a principio libri, quod virtutes celorum et stellarum non cogunt liberum arbi- 
trium set mutant complexiones corporum, ad quarum mutacionem excitatur mens, ut 
sine coaccione velit gratis illud ad quod excitatur; sic est hic de virtutibus lapidum et 
vegetabilium, quod mutant et alterant complexiones, et complexiones alterate alterant 
animos ad varios effectus et opera sine coaccione voluntatis, sicut homo per species 
et virtutes rerum presencium excitatur ad varios affectus, ut per species amicorum et 
sociorum excitatur ad multa, et per res speciosas ut mulieres, et per cibos et potus pre- 
sentes, et per inimicos et per medicinalia bona et mala excitatur ad multa". 

10 Ps,- ARISTOTELES, Secretum secretorum cum glossis Rogeri Baconis, ed. STEELE, 
130: *Homo vero nobilior est in compositione universorum animalium et igneitas in eo 
magis dominatur, et convenierunt in ejus composicione omnia universe res que pariun- 
tur et inveniuntur in entibus simplicibus et compositis, quia homo est ex corpore denso 
commensurato et ex anima que est simplex substancia spiritualis". 
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totle gets his point across, glossing the key points (Bacon’s gloss in 
parenthesis): 


Therefore, if the soul is perfect and complete before its separation 
from the body, it will be perfected by the (that is, with the) universal 
power, which (that is, the soul) will be made sublime by it (namely 
by the universal power) and brought up to the heavenly perfection, 
and then it will acquire another guidance until it arises at the circle or 
the firmament of the intelligence (that is, of its angel. ‘Intelligence’ is 
here called the spiritual substance of angels in God or if it is under- 
stood to be only one, it is understood to be angelic substance, and it 
should be added that, by that substance, it is led to God) to whom he 
will be well pleasing. 


But if not (yet be the soul perfect), the soul will be shattered down to 
the abyss of lower things, and then it receives guidance without hope 
of pleasing God! 


The Secretum secretorum, Roger Bacon implicitly argues, does not fall 
afoul of two of the three articles of the infernal sect of the Antichrist: it 
seems to suggest that human beings have souls that are individual and 
separable from the body, and which, after death, either are led back to 
God or plunged into the abyss without hope. Nor is it fatalist, Bacon 
insists, since the influences described never coerce the will, they just 
make it more disposed to one choice. He does not address the eternity 
ofthe world in this commentary, although in his later De viciis contrac- 
tis in studio theologie, he explicitly argues that Aristotle defended for 
creation in time.'? 


But what positive case can be made for Aristotle? That's where 
the anonymous introduction comes in. Glossing the passage with the 
column of fire and the prophets, Roger Bacon explains: 


This is the opinion of Pagan Philosophers, but is not permitted for us 
Christians to feel this way or to affirm this, because unless [Aristotle] 


!! PS.-ARISTOTELES, Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 131-132: “Si ergo anima sit 
perfecta et completa ante separacionem ejus a corpore, perficietur a virtute (id est, cum 
virtute) universali, que (scilicet, anima) sublimatur per ipsam (scilicet, virtutem uni- 
versalem) et deducitur usque ad supernam perfeccionem, et tunc adquirit aliud regimen 
donec perveniat ad circulum seu firmamentum intelligencie (scilicet, sui angeli. Intel- 
ligencia hic vocatur substantia spiritualis angelica et divina, vel si solum intelligatur, 
intelligatur angelica et suplendum est quod per eam ducetur ad Deum) cui bene com- 
placuit. — Si vero non (dum perfecta fuerit anima), anima dilabitur usque ad abyssum 
inferiorum: deinde recipit eam regimen sine spe placendi Deo". 


1? DALES, Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World, 191-192. 
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had the faith of Christ revealed to him, or he was instructed by the 
prophets, he could not be saved. But we do not know what God did to 
him and to other worthy prophets and philosophers, to whom He gave 
great works of wisdom. For Plato expressed the Trinity, as Augustine 
teaches in a book of The City of God, and other doctors affırm this, 
and he felt many noble things about God, the angels, and future life. 
Yet Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, but long surpassing his master, 
says at the beginning of the De caelo: “We worship adoring God, one 
and three eminent in the properties of those things that are created. 
For we took this number of the Trinity from the nature of things: for 
everything, all and perfect we posit in three things, namely in the 
beginning, the middle, and the end." The Father is the beginning, the 
Son is the middle, the Holy Spirit the end. But although he did not 
here say these three names — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, neverthe- 
less, in his religion or elsewhere, it can be presumed that he perceived 
them, because in his law he had three prayers and three sacrifices to 
the honor of the Trinity." 


Bacon continues with examples of other philosophers, concluding: 


Therefore, they had some prelude to faith, but we should not suggest 
that they had sufficient faith, nor, however, should we affirm the dam- 
nation of some most worthy men, because we do not know what God 
did for them, although they were not of the religion, just as blessed 
Job was not." 


Certainly, Roger Bacon says that we cannot rush to judgement. But 
his case for the positive belief of the Philosopher is rather strained. Al- 


5 RoGERUS BACON, Scholium on Secretum secretorum, ed. Steele, 36-37: “Hec est- 
sententia philosophorum paganorum, set nobis Christianis non est licitum hoc sentire nec 
firmare, quia nisi habuisset fidem Christi revelatam ei aut fuisset instructis a prophetis, 
salvari non potuit. Nescimus tamen quid Deus fecerit ei et aliis dignis prophetis et phil- 
osophis, quibus dedit magnalia sapiencie. Nam Plato expressit Trinitatem, sicut docet 
Augustinus libro De civitate Dei [lib. VIIL, c. 4], et alii doctores hoc firmant, et multa 
nobilia sensit de Deo et angelis et vita futura. Aristotiles vero, discipulus Platonis set 
longe transgrediens magistrum suum, dicit in principio Celi et Mundi sic: ‘Magnificamus 
adorare Deum unum et trinum eminentem proprietatibus eorum quesunt creata. Nam 
hunc numerum trinitatis extraximus a natura rerum: omne enim et totum et perfectum 
ponimus in tribus, scilicet, in principio, medio, et fine.’ Pater est principium, Filius est 
medium, Spiritus Sanctus finis. Set licet hec tria nomina — Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus 
— non expressit hic, tamen in lege sua vel alibi presumendum est quod hec percepit, quia 
in lege sua habuit tres oraciones et tria sacrificia ad honorem Trinitatis". 


^ ROGERUS BACON, Scholium on Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 37: *Habuerunt 
enim quedam preludia fidei, set quod sufficientem fidem habuerunt non debemus po- 
nere, nec tamen debemus affirmare dampnacionem aliquorum dignissimorum virorum, 
quia nescimus quid fecerit eis Deus, licet non fuerunt sub lege, sicut nec beatus Job". 
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ready, when Bacon cites Augustine’s account of Plato, something fishy 
is up, since while Augustine certainly praises Plato, and discusses his 
tripartite division of philosophy, he does not say that Plato expressed 
the Trinity.'° Likewise, when we look at Moerbeke's translation of Ar- 
istotle’s De caelo, we find that Aristotle merely says that magnitudes 
are divisible according to one, two, or three dimensions, and beyond 
this there can be no more, and for this reason the Pythagoreans felt 
everything was determined by the number of three, like the beginning, 
middle, and end of something, a trinity in a triadic sense. “And for this 
reason, we take these from nature like its laws and we use this number 
for the worship of the gods".'* 


Bacon did not have access to the Moerbeke translation. Therefore, 
his text seems much closer to that in Michael Scot: 


And likewise, the Pythagoreans said that the entirety and all things 
are bounded by three measures: end, middle, and beginning. And this 
is number of anything whatsoever, and it demonstrates the trinity of 
things; and we only find this number from nature, and we maintain 
it as if it were our law (quasi legem nobis, which can also be under- 
stood as if it were a religion for us) and according to this number 
we are held to worship God the Creator, removed from the ways of 
creatures." 


Even here, we are far from the God that is one and three that Bacon sets 


155 AUGUSTINUS, De civitate Dei. XI-XXII, VIII, c. 4, ed. B. DOMBART, A. KALB 
(CCSL, 47, 48), Turnhout 1955, 219-221. 


16 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, De caelo I, 1, 268a-7-15, translatio Guillelmi de Morbeka 
(AL 8, 2, ed. BOSSIER, forthcoming; text from Aristoteles Latinus Database, https:// 
brepolis.net): *Continuum quidem igitur est quod divisibile in semper divisibilia, cor- 
pus autem quod omniquaque divisibile. Magnitudinis autem quod quidem ad unum 
linea, quod autem ad duo planum, quod autem ad tria corpus, et preter has non est 
alia magnitudo propter tria omnia esse et ter omniquaque. Quemadmodum enim aiunt 
et Pitagorici, totum et omnia tribus determinata sunt; consummatio enim et medium 
et principium numerum habent eum qui omnis, hec autem eum qui trinitatis. Propter 
quod a natura accipientes tamquam leges illius et ad sanctificationes deorum utimur 
numero hoc". 

17 ARISTOTELES, De caelo I, 1, 268a-7-15, translatio Michaelis Scoti, ed. BOLZAN, 4: 
“Et similiter inquierunt Pitagorici quod omne et res terminantur tribus mensuris, fine, 
medio et principio. Et est hic numerus cuiuslibet, et est demonstrans trinitatem rerum; 
et non invenimus istum numerum nisi ex natura, et sustinemus ipsum quasi legem 
nobis; et secundum istum numerum tenemur magnificare Deum creatorem remotum a 
modis creaturarum". 
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out. Unless something spectacular is lurking in the old translations of 
the De caelo, Roger Bacon’s proposed reading involves a leap from a 
trinity of things, or a triad, to the Trinity of Christian Faith. 


But this passage does explain why the column of fire and the opin- 
ion of Peripatetics is called into support the case for Aristotle’s salva- 
tion: the Secretum secretorum and the De pomo claim Aristotle’s au- 
thority and they also state what became of him. Moreover, the question 
is not simply a matter of being kind to a beloved philosopher. For a 
book such as the Secretum secretorum purports to communicate knowl- 
edge hidden from most people. If the author missed completely some 
of the obvious truths of the world, such as the mysteries of the faith, 
how could he pretend to know say, the recipe for Inestimable Glory? If 
one holds that all knowledge is divinely inspired, then either Aristotle 
has such divine inspiration, in which case, his salvation should at least 
be debated, or he lacks such inspiration, in which case he stands as an 
example of reason gone astray. 


Contrary to some of his colleagues in the Paris Franciscan Con- 
vent, Roger Bacon had to hold that Aristotle did not entirely lack di- 
vine inspiration. At the end of the first part of the Secretum secretorum, 
Bacon argues in a scholion that the mathematical sciences were not 
discovered by “infidel philosophers," but rather that “God gave them to 
his saintly and righteous Hebrews, from whom all infidel philosophers 
have all principles of science," which in effect is also his gloss on the 
beginning of the second part of the Secretum secretorum, where God 
reveals the secrets of health to his "servants, the saintly prophets and 
His righteous prophets, and to some others whom He picked out and il- 
luminated with the light of divine wisdom and decorated with the gifts 
of science. From these servants, the men of philosophy who followed 
got the beginning and origin of the Philosophers; the Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Latins, took it from them, and they wrote the principles 
and secrets of arts and sciences". 


If that is the case, then Aristotle's discussion of the Pythagoreans 
in the De caelo is just such an echo of such principles and secrets. The 
pillar of fire gives the possibility to assert that not only did Aristotle not 
hold doctrines inimical to Christian belief, but that he even knew some 
positive doctrines. 
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3. The Contested Authority of Aristotle 


Those who esteem Aristotle as a worthy of salvation use the Pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian text to enforce an Aristotelian orthodoxy in the application of 
philosophy to theology. John of Pouilly, in particular, places his praise 
of Aristotle at the service of a polemical criticism of one of Henry of 
Ghent's philosophical innovations. 


Following a stormy promotion to master of theology, where he 
laments his interruption at the hands of the followers of Henry of 
Ghent, John of Pouilly disputed a series of Quaestiones Ordinariae, 
beginning in 1306.5 In a passage that initially appears in question 7: 
"Utrum scientia qua Deus scit alia a se sit practica vel speculativa," 
dated to summer 1307,” John attacks Henry of Ghent’s doctrine of the 
intentional distinction. 


According to the common opinion, Henry of Ghent developed the 
intentional distinction as a response to Giles of Rome's positing a real 
distinction between existence and essence. For Henry, to posit a real 
distinction between what a given thing is and that thing's actually ex- 
isting infringes upon the fundamental unity of the thing itself. Yet, at 
the same time, he understands that distinction as more than a rational 
distinction, that is, one that the mind imposes between two things that 
are absolutely the same in reality. Therefore, Henry posits an intention- 
al distinction, as an intermediate type of distinction between real and 
rational distinctions, and one that is based on something prior to the 
action of the human intellect. While Henry's doctrine is quite sophis- 
ticated, relevant to the case here is that Henry applies the intentional 
distinction to a relation (respectus) and its foundation.” For example, 


18 On the career and dating of John of Pouilly, see C. SCHABEL, “John of Pouilly’s 
Quaestiones Ordinariae de Scientia Dei," in Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 81 (2014), 237-272; for an introduction to John's dispute with the Ganda- 
vistae at his inception, as well as his Quodlibeta, see L. HÓDL, “The Quodlibeta of John 
of Pouilly,” in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century, 
ed. C. SCHABEL, Leiden 2007, 199-229. 

? See on this L. HODL, “The Quodlibeta of John of Pouilly,” 205-208; for the sum- 
mer 1307 date, see SCHABEL, “John of Pouilly's Quaestiones Ordinariae,” 258. 

? P. PORRO, “Henry of Ghent", The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2014 
Edition), ed. EN ZALTA, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2014/entries/hen- 
ry-ghent/. (last accessed 1.03.2023) See also the classic treatment in R. MACKEN, "Les 
diverses applications de la distinction intentionnelle chez Henri de Gand", in Sprache 
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in the case of Socrates sitting, Henry would argue that the sitting is not 
really distinct from Socrates, but that the same reality has a prior basis 
to understand Socrates and sitting distinctly. 


In his ordinary questions, John of Pouilly leads a sustained attack 
against Henry’s doctrine, at the end of which he triumphantly declares 
that his opponents have lost their “great city of refuge and great for- 
tress”, namely atype of distinction between a purely notional distinction 
and a real one.” John of Pouilly collapses Henry’s intentional distinc- 
tion into a distinction of reason. Therefore, Henry's attempt to posit an 
intentional distinction between a relation and its foundation leads to the 
result that “seven categories are only beings of reason and concepts of 
some kind, which is so false that it cannot be fixed.””? Referring to a dis- 
cussion in his first Quodlibet, Pouilly brings in the authority of Aristotle: 


And thus I reasonably said then that I reckoned and I still reckon that 
in purely speculative matters — as opposed to matters of belief — it is 
by far safer to follow Aristotle than to follow them [=the followers 
of Henry of Ghent] for reasons that I then gave. And yet, in that in 
which Aristotle chiefly erred (and other philosophers), they speak (as 
I just said) even less reasonably, namely concerning the eternity of 
the world. And if Aristotle erred in those things that cannot be known, 
yet the reasons he gave from appearances to prove that the world did 
not begin were more likely than those (excepting Holy Scripture and 
the faith) that they gave that the world necessarily had a beginning. 


und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 13/2), ed. J.P. BECKMANN, L. 
HONNEFELDER, G. JÜSSEN, B. MÜNXELHAUS, G. SCHRIMPF, G. WIELAND, Berlin 1981, 
769-776. 

?! JOHANNES DE POLLIACO, Quaestiones Ordinariae, q. 7 (Paris, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale de France, latin 14565, f. 218ra); Quodlibet I, q. 5 (Città del Vaticano, B.A.V., Vat. 
lat. 1017, f. 14ra): "Ex quo patet istos perdidisse magnam civitatem refugii et magnum 
fortalicium, quia cum opponebatur eis: ‘omnis differentia est rei aut rationis; si ergo 
relatio et fundamentum, essentia et esse, et sic de multis aliis, non differunt re, ut dicis, 
ergo differunt ratione’, respondebant recurrendo ad suum fortalicium, dicentes, ‘non, 
ymo differunt intencione', que est media, minor quam rem et maior quam ratione. Et 
ideo ratione talis differentie, qua existentia rei differt intentione ab essentia, potest 
creatura esse terminus effectus Dei; sicut illi dicunt, XI Quolibet, q. 3". 

? JOHANNES DE POLLIACO, Quaestiones Ordinariae, q. 7 (Paris, BnF, lat. 14565, f. 
218rb); Quodlibet I, q. 5 (Vat. Lat. 1017, f. 14ra): “Et si ita est, cum secundum ipsos 
relatio — ad quam, ut dicunt, sex alia predicamenta reducuntur — non differat a suo fun- 
damento nisi intentione, sequitur quod nonnisi ratione. Et tunc septem predicamenta 
non sunt nisi entia rationis et conceptus quidam, quod est ita falsum quod non potest 
deduci ad manifestum (Quodlibet: reduci ad manifestius)". 
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But when they say that, in those things that can be known from na- 
ture, he erred in the worst way, I ask where? Nor can they say — when 
they say that those doctors [Henry of Ghent and his followers] would 
have convinced Aristotle, if they both were alive, and that those doc- 
tors were more a rule in nature than Aristotle. This lacks proof, either 
from reason or from the witness of authorities, many of which I then 
brought in for Aristotle.” 


At this point, Pouilly begins his Laus Aristotelis that Grabmann made 
famous, and that praise begins with the Secret of Secrets, quoting the 
author of the prologue to the work, and the passage cited at the begin- 
ning of this article.” From there, Pouilly continues, adding the praise of 
Arabic philosophers, the Church Fathers, and Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, Giles of Rome, and Godfrey of Fontaines. He concludes: 


3 JOHANNES DE POLLIACO, OO 7 (Paris, BnF, lat. 14565, f. 118rb); Quodlibet I, q. 5 
(Vat. lat. 1017, £. 14ra-b; variants in parenthesis): “Et ideo rationabiliter dixi tunc quod 
existimabam et adhuc estimo (Jut dicetur infra eodem Quolibet q. VII quod existimo) 
quod in pure speculativis — quod dico propter credibilia — longe securius est sequi Ar- 
istotelem quam illos propter rationes quas tunc assignavi (Jassignabo). Et adhuc in illo 
in quo Aristoteles erravit principaliter et alii philosophi, isti ut modo dixi (ut...dixi]om.) 
minus rationabiliter sunt locuti, scilicet in eternitate mundi (Jut dicetur in questione se- 
quenti add.). Et si Aristoteles erravit in hiis que sciri non possunt, tamen probabiliores 
rationes induxit ex apparentibus probantes istud non incepisse, quam illi quod mundus 
de necessitate incepit, Scriptura Sacra et fide exceptis. — Cum vero dicunt quod in hiis 
que sciri possunt per naturam, pessime erravit, quero ubi? Nec possent dicere, cum 
dicunt quod illi doctores Aristotelem convincerent, si ambo viverent, et quod magis 
fuerunt regula in natura quam Aristoteles. Istud probatione indiget, vel per rationem aut 
per testimonium autenticum que tunc plura induxi pro Aristoteli". As this last phrase 
confirms, the text passage first appeared in the Quaestiones Ordinariae and was added 
to a revised version of Quodlibet I; the dixi almost certainly refers to the /aus Aristotelis 
in Quodlibet I, q. 7; see HODL, “The Ouodlibeta”, 209-210; L. HODL, “Die Opposition 
des Johannes de Polliaco gegen die Schule der Gandavistae", in Bochumer Philoso- 
phisches Jahrbuch 9 (2004), 115-177, at 161-162. 


4 JOHANNES DE POLLIACO, OO 7 (Paris, BnF, lat. 14565, f. 118rb); Quodlibet I, 
q. 5 (Vat. lat. 1017, f. 14ra-b; variants in parenthesis): “Et ideo in prologo doctoris 
in principio libri De secretis dicitur quod fuit *vir magni consilii et litterature magne, 
penetrabilis intellectus, vigilans in legalibus studiis, in gratuitis moribus et spirituali- 
bus scientiis, contemplativus, caritativus, discretus, humilis, amator iusticie, revelator 
veritatis. Et propter hoc multi philosophorum reputabant eum de numero prophetarum. 
Invenitur enim in antiquis codicibus Grecorum quod Deus excelsus destinavit ad eum 
suum angelum dicens *potius nominabo te angelum quam hominem’”. A transcription 
from Vat. lat. 1017 can be found in an appendix to M. GRABMANN, "Aristoteles im 
Werturteil des Mittelalters", in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben. Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Scholastik und Mystik, v. II, Munich 1936, 62-102, at 101-102. 
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Thus it is a wonder how some people speak so irreverently against 
Aristotle and his doctrine, because even where he erred, if someone 
did not want to employ faith and scripture, that person would just as 
likely not be able to speak to the contrary case. But these people bring 
in a single authoritative witness for their side. 


And I say these things not because I care about Aristotle in himself 
— I personally loved far more those doctors than Aristotle, because 
Aristotle was Greek and not a contemporary to me, while they were 
contemporary to me and my countrymen, and even my teachers —, but 
rather so I could lead to you to knowing the truth, since, as is said in 
I Topics,? someone would rather hold what is said by a worthy man 
than by anyone else. 


Thus those who have followed Aristotle in those things that do not 
touch upon the faith are always reputed to be more knowledgeable, 
and those who understood him more are reckoned to be greater, and 
not until this time as anyone dared to claim to be the equal of Aristot- 
le. And there is a certain proportion or likeness to the comparison, on 
the one hand, of the likeness of their teaching in purely speculative 
matters to that of Aristotle, and, on the other, the law of Mohammed 
to the law of Christ, because just as the law of Mohammed is a cor- 
ruption of the most true law of Christ, so their doctrine is a corrup- 
tion of every true or probable doctrine in speculative matters, among 
which doctrines Aristotles holds primacy. 


And when they say that they posit the ten categories as some kinds of 
real being, their middle term is false, rather they posit seven catego- 
ries to be beings of reason, as was shown, and this according to how 
they are in actuality.” 


25 Presumably, this is a reference to Topica I, c. 10, 104a34-37 concerning dialectical 
propositions, that someone is likely to concede those things held by those with experi- 
ence in the field. 


?* JOHANNES DE POLLIACO, Q.O. 7 (Paris, BnF, lat. 14565, f. 118va); Quodlibet I, q. 5 
(Vat. lat. 1017, f. 14ra-b); ed. GRABMANN, 102: “Ideo mirandum est quomodo aliqui ita 
irreverenter loquuntur contra ipsum et eius doctrinam, quia etiam ubi erravit, si quis se 
non vellet iuvare de fide et scriptura eque probabiliter loqui non posset in contrarium. 
Inducunt autem isti unum solum testimonium autenticum pro illis. —Et ista dico [dico 
(om.)], non quia curem de Aristotele in se, et longe plus illos doctores personaliter 
dilexi quam Aristotelem, quia Aristoteles Grecus «fuit» mihi non contemporaneus, illi 
mihi contemporanei et conterranei fuerunt et etiam doctores mei, sed ut vos possem 
inducere in cognitione veritatis, quia magis ponet quis quod a probabili viro dictum 
est quam a quocumque alio, ut dicitur I Thopicorum.’—Unde semper qui secuti sunt 
Aristotelem in hiis que fidem non tangunt reputati sunt magis scientes et qui eum plus 
intellexerunt maiores reputati sunt, nec usque ad ista tempora <ali>quis ausus est de 
equiparare Aristoteli. Et secundum quandam proportionem aut similitudinem consimi- 
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John of Pouilly clearly has polemic on his mind and targets in particu- 
lar those followers of Henry of Ghent who would dare to place Henry 
above Aristotle. Yet he makes these remarks explicitly in his criticism 
of the intentional distinction, countering that there can be no type of 
distinction other than a real distinction or one of reason. Aristotle must 
be followed on this, as only in our time have people dared to challenge 
his authority in philosophy. Regarding that authority, the prologue to 
the Secretum secretorum figures at the top of John of Pouilly's list of 
proofs. 


4. Invalidating the Secretum secretorum 


John of Pouilly's promotion to master in 1306 featured a famous and 
vocal conflict with the Gandavistae, the supporters of Henry of Ghent. 
John remained a controversial figure at the University of Paris, par- 
ticipating in the condemnation of the Templars and engaging in a de- 
cade-long fight with the mendicant orders concluding in his condem- 
nation in 1321.?' While John of Pouilly’s praise of Aristotle specifically 
targets the Gandavistae, his criticisms of the intentional distinction 
could just as easily been leveled against the formal distinction, the doc- 
trine that John Duns Scotus developed on the basis of a reaction to 
Henry of Ghent's doctrine. 


Thus, in the 1310s, the Franciscan Hugh of Novocastro defended 
a version of the formal distinction, holding that in external reality (ex 
natura rei) there exist formalitates, which provide the basis for distinc- 
tion between two aspects of fundamentally one and the same thing. For 
example, in God, divine goodness and divine justice, as formalitates, 
can be said to be formally distinct from each other, and from the es- 
sence in which they inhere. At the same time, God remains really one. 
In defending this view, Hugh of Novocastro had to confront the same 


lis est comparatio illorum doctrine in speculabilibus pure ad doctrinam Aristotelis sicut 
legis Macometi ad legem Christi, quia sicut lex Macometi est corruptio legis verissime 
Christi, sic doctrina illorum est corruptio omnis vere doctrine seu probabilis in specu- 
labilibus inter quas doctrinas Aristoteles optinet principatum. — Et cum dicunt quod 
illi ponunt X predicamenta ut entia quedam realia, falsum est medium, immo ponunt 
VII predicamenta entia rationis, ut ostensum est, et hoc secundum quod sunt in actu". 

27 SCHABEL, “John of Pouilly's Quaestiones Ordinariae", 237-239, and the literature 
cited there. 
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objection, namely that there cannot exist something between a real and 
rational distinction; what is distinguished, the formalitas, must be ei- 
ther a thing or not a thing. His response, "nec sunt res nec non-res" 
drew the attention and the ridicule of his Aristotelian contemporaries.” 


John of Pouilly explicitly stated that those who posit a distinction 
midway between real and rational challenge the authority of Aristotle. 
Pouilly brings up Aristotle's doctrine that the world was not created, 
but existed from eternity, and excuses Aristotle. Hugh of Novocastro, 
for his part, draws on the tradition of Bonaventure and Olivi to con- 
demn Aristotle to Hell on the basis of that error, most famously in the 
question Whether Aristotle was saved" (Utrum Aristoteles sit salva- 
tus), possibly the determination of a quodlibetal disputation at Paris 
around 1320.? The question has strong textual parallels to Hugh's dis- 
cussion ofthe eternity ofthe world in his commentary on Book II ofthe 
Sentences.?? In order to damn Aristotle, however, Hugh has to consider 
the objection from the Secretum secretorum: 


If it should be said that in the Secret of Secrets 1t is written that the 
Peripatetic sect asserts that he ascended up to Heaven in a column of 
fire; Or again that it is said there that it is found in old books of the 
Greeks that most-high God sent him an angel saying ‘I will rather 
call you an angel than a man', therefore it seems that he received by 


?$ WO DUBA and C.D. SCHABEL, “Ni chose, ni non-chose: The Sentences-Com- 
mentary of Himbertus de Garda, OFM", in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 53 
(2011) 149-232, at 185-190. 

? The author of the question was identified in 2014 (W. DUBA, “Aristotle in Hell and 
Aquinas in Heaven: Hugo de Novocastro, OFM and Durandus de Aureliaco, OP", in 
Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 56 (2014), 183-194); the anonymous question en- 
joyed considerable notoriety from the moment it was catalogued; A. PELZER, Codices 
Vaticani Latini, v. 2, pars prior, Codices 679-1134, Rome 1931, 493-499; GRABMANN, 
“Aristoteles im Werturteil", 92-94; A.-H. CHROUST, “A Contribution to the Medieval 
Discussion: ‘Utrum Aristoteles Sit Salvatus'", in Journal of the History of Ideas 6 
(1945), 231-238; R. IMBACH, “Aristoteles in der Hölle. Eine anonyme Questio ‘Utrum 
Aristoteles sit salvatus' im Cod. Vat. Lat. 1012 (127ra-127va) zum Jenseitsschicksal 
des Stagiriten”, in Peregrina Curiositas: Eine Reise durch den orbis antiquus, ed. A. 
KESSLER, T. RICKLIN, and G. WURST, Fribourg 1994, 297-318, at 309, WILLIAMS, The 
Secret of Secrets, 276-278. 

3° WO DUBA, “Illi sollertissimi philosophie erraverunt in multis. The Eternity of 
the World among Early Scotists, with Editions of Questions by Hugh of Novocastro 
and Landolfo Caracciolo", in Studies in Later Medieval Intellectual History in Hon- 
or of William J. Courtenay, ed. W.O. DUBA, R.L. FRIEDMAN, C. D. SCHABEL, Leuven 
2017, 145-255. 
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revelation the state of future beatitude. But this is nothing, because 
with the same ease it is condemned as proven. For, if this were true, 
it would rather argue for his damnation, because this book, just as 
the other that is called On the Apple of Aristotle, are not authentic. 
Therefore, no faith is to be given to their sayings." 


With these words, Hugh put himself on the record as one of the first 
scholastics to call into question the authenticity of these pseudo-Aris- 
totelian texts. While he does not demonstrate why they are inauthentic, 
his reasons are implicit in the other two arguments for damning Aristot- 
le, arguments which call back to the heritage of Bonaventure and Olivi. 


First, Hugh argues, Christian beatitude cannot be known from pure 
natural capacities alone; if Aristotle had received some revelation that 
made his salvation possible, this information would have been transmit- 
ted to us. Second, Aristotle's philosophy is incompatible with Christian 
beatitude; because Aristotle held, on the one hand, an eternal world, 
and, on the other, that an actual infinite cannot exist, he had either to 
posit that there is only one, incorruptible soul for all humanity, or that 
the soul is corrupted with the body, but what he actually held is in 
doubt 27 Either way, Hugh argues that Aristotle, the paradigm of natural 
reason, cannot have had access to beatitude, which requires individual 
souls to be created in time, in a universe created in time, and never to 
die. Or rather, salvation requires at the very least that the person being 
saved believes that salvation 1s possible; for salvation to be possible, 
one must believe that each human being has its own everlasting soul, 
unique to it. Since Aristotle's doctrine prohibits him from holding such 
a belief, he cannot be saved.? 


?! HUGO DE NOVOCASTRO, “Utrum Aristotiles sit salvatus", ed. IMBACH, “Aristoteles 
in der Hölle”, 309: “Si dicatur quod in Secretis secretorum scribitur quod secta Pery- 
pathetica[m] asserit ipsum sursum ad celum ascendisse empyreum in columpna ignis; 
item, quod ibi dicitur quod invenitur in antiquis codicibus grecorum quod Deus excel- 
sus suum angelum destinavit ad eum dicens ‘pocius nominabo te angelum quam ho- 
minem', ergo videtur statum futurorum seu beatitudinum per revelacionem recepisse. 
Sed istud nihil est, quia eadem facilitate contempnitur qua probatur. Si enim hoc esset 
verum, magis argueret eius dampnacionem, quia libellus iste sicut et alius qui dicitur 
De pomo Aristotelis non sunt autentici. Unde dictis illorum nulla fides est adhibenda". 

? HUGO DE NOVOCASTRO, “Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus”, ed. IMBACH, 309; This 
summary of the question stems largely verbatim from W.O. DUBA, “Aristotle in Hell 
and Aquinas in Heaven, 183-194. 

3 [MBACH, “Aristoteles in der Hölle”; idem, “De salute Aristotilis. Fussnote zu ei- 
nem scheinbar nebensáchlichen Thema", in Contemplata aliis tradere. Studien zum 
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For Hugh, Aristotle stands as proof of the insufficiency of reason 
alone in theology, and thus why speculation cannot content itself with 
Aristotle. It is likely that Hugh has John of Pouilly or his supporters in 
mind here, given that John of Pouilly’s activity at Paris, particularly 
his publication of revised versions of the Ordinary Questions and his 
Quodlibeta, overlapped with Hugh's study.*4 Likewise, Hugh's defense 
of doctrines that went beyond Aristotle's teachings, such as the formal 
distinction, took place in the context of criticism of such innovations as 
failing to show adequate reverence to the Stagirite. 


4. The Secretum secretorum in the Aristotelian canon 


As Roger Bacon showed, the Secretum secretorum has the power to 
save Aristotle, both the authority of his teaching and his eternal soul. 
Bacon's contemporaries in his convent, engaged in a fight with the 
so-called Latin Averroists at the University of Paris, emphasized the 
damnable dangers of Aristotelianism, which led to heterodox positions. 
John of Pouilly excoriated his contemporaries for their vain innova- 
tions with respect to Aristotle's thought, and appealed to the authority 
of Aristotle, first and foremost through the Secretum secretorum. Hugh 
of Novocastro replied to the arguments of John of Pouilly. Challenging 
the premise of Aristotle's divine inspiration, Hugh argued that Aristotle 
erred greatly considering that the intellective soul was mortal, or that 
it was one in number for all human beings. For Hugh, the Secretum 
secretorum had to be inauthentic. 


The key to the endurance of Aristotle's philosophical system has 
laid in its combination of systematic rigor and capacity for adaptation 
and accretion. The benefits Aristotle brings are too good to ignore. The 
Secretum secretorum likewise promises many great benefits, a cure for 
all ills among others, but it brings with it the cost that one accepts that 


Verhältnis von Literatur und Spiritualität, ed. C. BRINKER, U. HERZOG, N. LARGIER, P. 
MICHEL, Bern 1995, 157-173. 

3% HODL, “The Quodlibeta of John of Pouilly”, p. 203, suggests that Pouilly revised 
the Quodlibeta after his return from Avignon in 1321, where he was condemned for his 
doctrines on the mendicants; SCHABEL, “John of Pouilly's Quaestiones Ordinariae”, 
implies, but does not argue, an earlier date. The date of Hugh of Novocastro's Sen- 
tences lectures is not yet clear, but it was likely in the early-mid 1310s; Schabel dates 
Pouilly's Quodlibet V to 1313 at the earliest. 
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Aristotle received divine inspiration. We have a good idea ofthe names 
of those who were willing to pay that price; not much has been add- 
ed since Grabmann drew attention to the problem. This combination 
of great attraction and great price accounts for the colorful reception 
of the Secretum secretorum, as Williams has shown in his magisterial 
study.*° 


The Secretum secretorum enjoyed its pride of place as the fore- 
most work used to save the orthodox appearance (and immortal soul) 
of Aristotle well into the fifteenth century. Denis the Carthusian, in his 
Sentences commentary produced in the middle of the Century, used the 
Secretum as proof that Aristotle held a view compatible with Christi- 
anity: 


I believe that Aristotle agreed that the possible intellect is truly a pow- 
er of the soul, and that the rational intellective soul is the form of man 
and immortal. For Aristotle himself can be seen to feel this way in 
some of his other sayings, namely in the book De secretis secretorum, 
and also in the book De vita et morte or De morte et pomo, and in 
some of his letters.*” 


35 GRABMANN, “Aristoteles im Werturteil des Mittelalters”. 
36 WILLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets, 272-289. 


37 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In II Sent., d. 17, q. 1, ed. DooRNIK, 133: “Quocirca 
mihi videtur, quod sicut expositores Aristotelis Graeci et Arabes, ita et expositores ejus 
Latini atque catholici verba Aristotelis diversimode sumunt, exponunt, intelligunt: imo 
aliqui horum dicunt Aristotelem absolute sensisse, quod anima hominis sit mortalis. 
Quod et Guillelmus Parisiensis in libro de Universo Aristotelem sensisse frequenter 
insinuat, dicens quod secundum Aristotelem, corruptis hominibus non remanet nisi 
unum commune intellectivum principium, id est, intelligentia separata. Alii asserunt 
Aristotelem sensisse contrarium, utpote intellectivum principium esse hominis for- 
mam, et incorruptibile esse, ac plurificari secundum individua hominum. Et hoc Alber- 
tus, Aegidius et alii quidam, potissime sanctus Doctor, affirmant. Alii demum fatentur 
Aristotelem in difficultate hac fluctuasse, ut probat Henricus, et horum quidam senti- 
unt ut Henricus praefatus. Aliis vero apparet, quod non plus ad unam quam ad aliam 
declinaverit partem. Verum quoniam pars illa, ad quam, secundum Henricum, magis 
divertit, est in veritate tam aperte irrationabilis et absurda, quod eius oppositum cadit 
sub demonstratione (ut Henricus quoque fatetur, et Albertus, Thomas, Aegidius ac alii 
plurimi contestantur), reor quod Aristoteles magis consensit in hoc, quod intellectus 
possibilis sit vere potentia animae, ipsaque anima rationalis intellectiva sit hominis 
forma ac immortalis. Nam et hoc Aristoteles in quibusdam aliis suis dictis, videlicet in 
libro de Secretis secretorum, in libro quoque de Vita et morte, seu Morte et pomo, atque 
in quibusdam suis epistolis sensisse conspicitur." Also cited in W. DUBA and O. RIBOR- 
by, “The Human Soul: Definitions and Differentiae in Late-Medieval Commentaries 
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As Kent Emery, Jr. observes, “Denys’ confidence in Aristotle on 
this point, however, is weak." In his Elementatio philosophica, he re- 
turns to the topic and underscores the difficulty with Aristotle's posi- 
tion. Emery concludes, *Denys repeats his remarks about the pseu- 
do-Aristotelian works, but otherwise does not belabor arguments 
trying to show that Aristotle believed in the immortality of the human 
soul.””® 


The salvation of Aristotle and the authority of pseudo-Aristotelian 
texts became linked with the Wegestreit of the late-medieval Universi- 
ties.? Thus, at the end of the fifteenth century, the Dominican Lamber- 
tus de Monte made extensive use of both the De pomo and the Secretum 
secretorum in his treatise De salvatione Aristotelis." After arguing that 
pre-Christian Gentiles could be saved, he provides a list of citations 
alleging to show that Aristotle held beliefs compatible with those of 
virtuous pagans, and roughly half of those citations come from the De 
pomo and the Secretum secretorum.^ In addressing those who put Aris- 
totle in Hell, Lambert provides an extensive exculpatory interpretation 


on the Sentences", in Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on 
Peter Lombard 8 Sentences, ed. M. BRiNZEI, C. D. SCHABEL (Rencontres de Philosophie 
Médiévale 21), Turnhout 2020, 197-226, at 220. 


38 K, EMERY, JR., “Denys the Carthusian’s Sentential Teachings on the Nature and 
Operations of the Soul", in Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries 
on Peter Lombard 5 Sentences, ed. M. BRiNZEI, C. D. ScHABEL (Rencontres de Philo- 
sophie Médiévale 21), Turnhout 2020, 227-250 at 238-239. 


? M.J. F. M HOENEN, “Nominalism in Cologne: The Student Notebook of the Do- 
minican Servatius Fanckel with an Edition of a Disputatio Vacantialis Held on July 
14, 1480 ‘Utrum in Deo uno simplicissimo sit trium personarum realis distinctio", in 
Crossing Boundaries at Medieval Universities, ed. S. E. YOUNG, Leiden 2011, 85-144, 


at 89-92. 

^ S. NEGRI, “La quaestio «De salvatione Aristotelis» del tomista Lamberto di Mon- 
te”, in L'antichità classica nel pensiero medievale, ed. A. PALAZZO, Porto 2011, 413- 
440; P. voN Moos, Heiden im Himmel? Geschichte einer Aporie zwischen Mittelalter 
und Früher Neuzeit, Heidelberg 2014. 


^! Specifically, in art. 3, punct. 3 (ed. voN Moos, Heiden im Himmel?, 180-185), I 
count De pomo 10, Ethica 6, De secretis secretorum 4, De bona fortuna 3, Metaphysics 
2, De caelo 1, De partibus animalium 1. The editor, von Moos (p. 184, n. 138), notes 
that, after citing a series of passages from the pseudoepigraphic De pomo, the De bona 
fortuna, and the Secretum secretorum, Lambert makes a transition “Possunt ad eandem 
intentionem diversi passus suorum librorum allegari", implying an awareness of the 
disputed authenticity of these works. 
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of the passage from Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos that Hugh 
used to damn Aristotle.” This allows him to conclude: 
And therefore the Holy Roman Church and the Holy Fathers have es- 
tablished universal centers of study for philosophy, in which centers 
of study it appears in very clearly that all centers of study of Chris- 
tians for philosophy choose the doctrine of Aristotle as conform to 
Holy Scripture and the sayings of the saints. 


The very existence of Lambert's treatise attests to the fact that his opin- 
ion was not universal. Indeed, those who defend Aristotle’s salvation 
also commit to minimizing his errors and defending the sufficiency 
of his doctrine. The spurious works of Aristotle, notably the Secretum 
secretorum, helped make up the shortcomings and present a Stagirite 
much more palatable to the Christian faith. 


Pseudoepigrapha appropriate authority. In the cases here, they give 
to their contents the weight and legacy of Aristotle. The Secretum secre- 
torum shows how this relationship can be reversed as well, providing 
Aristotle with divine authority. For an Aristotelianism that holds that all 
worldly truths can be found in the Stagirite, this little work helps make 
the Philosopher a rule in nature just as it helps criticize those contem- 
poraries who dare to think themselves better philosophers. Those con- 
temporaries who went so far as to damn Aristotle were not necessarily 
Augustinian reactionaries bent on banning Aristotle. As Luca Bianchi 
has pointed out, thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Franciscans held a 
range of opinions concerning Aristotle and the utility of his thought, 
and these did not exclude the adoption of various Aristotelianisms.“ 


? The passage is AUGUSTINUS, Enarrationes in Psalmos: CI-CL, on Ps. 140, 19, ed. 
E. DEKKERS, J. FRAIPONT (CCSL 38-40), Turnhout 1956, 2040: “Dixit hoc Aristoteles. 
Adiunge illum petrae, et absorptus est. Quis est Aristoteles? Audiat: dixit Christus, et 
apud inferos contremiscit". 

43 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, De salvatione Aristotelis (ed. VON Moos, Heiden im Him- 
mel?, p. 198): “Et ideo sancta Romana ecclesia et sancti patres instituerunt studia uni- 
versalia philosophie; in quibus studiis luce clarius apparet omnia studia Christianorum 
in philosophia eligere doctrinam Aristotelis tanquam conformem sacre scripture ac 
dictis sanctorum". 

^ L. BIANCHI, “Aristotle Among Thirteenth-Century Franciscans: Some Preliminary 
Remarks", in Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at 
Papal and Royal Courts, ed. K. EMERY, JR., W.J. COURTENAY, S. M. METZGER (Ren- 
contres de Philosophie Médiévale 15), Turnhout 2012, 237-259. L. BIANCHI, ““Aristo- 
tele fu un uomo e poté errare’: Sulle origini medievali della critica al ‘principio di 
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Indeed, by humanizing Aristotle and recognizing him as not merely 
capable of error, but, like all humans, bound to err, medieval thinkers 
could move beyond a gracious reading of the Aristotelian corpus to a 
critical assessment, treating him as a philosopher rather than prophet. 


Université de Fribourg 
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autorità”, in Filosofia e teologia nel trecento: Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, ed. 
L. BiANCHI, Louvain 1994, 509-531; see also DuBA, “Illi sollertissimi philosophi er- 
raverunt in multis”. 


THE SECRETUM SECRETORUM AND THE IDEA OF POLITICAL 
HAPPINESS IN THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 


ANTÓNIO ROCHA MARTINS 


Introduction 


he tasks of deciphering manuscripts and distinguishing between 

authentic volumes and those of ambiguous authorship — volumes 
that, oftentimes, are of unclear or even spurious origin — are doubt- 
lessly intricate components in the work of researchers who specialize 
in the fields of antiquity and the Middle Ages. As we know, authors 
such as Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Dionysius the Areopagite, Au- 
gustine, Rhazes (al-Razi), or Albert the Great (among many others) 
exerted a massive influence on works that were falsely attributed to 
them or, otherwise, were deceitfully signed off as being their own prod- 
uct. The said interpretative procedure is particularly complex regarding 
the medieval reception of the corpus Aristotelicum; side by side with 
genuine works, there was also a sizeable number of apochrypha that 
circulated intensively throughout Western Europe up until the end of 
the 14th century. Such is the case of the Secret of Secrets.' 


The very first systematic study of these texts was conducted by 
Valentin Rose, resulting in a 728-page work, published in 1863—a vol- 
ume aptly named Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus. In it, Rose specifically 
mentions the Secretum secretorum, stating that it is the current name 
(‘quae vulgo appelatur’) of the version of a letter from Aristotle to Al- 
exander of Macedonia, a text in which the philosopher discourses “On 
Kingship" (Peri Basileias).’ 


! C. B. SCHMITT and D. Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus. A guide to Latin works 
falsely attributed to Aristotle before 1500, London 1985 (“list 96 works attributed to 
Aristotle before 1500”). 


? V. ROSE, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, Leipzig 1863, 583. 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 


Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 53-84 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134866 
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The eminent philologist advocates the general thesis of erroneous- 
ly assigning books to revered authors, maybe due to technical errors 
or conscious choices. But, in this case, we believe that the error was a 
very particular one — one perpetrated out of sympathy. 


This is really obvious in the case of the Secretum secretorum, es- 
pecially in the part that concerns politics and the form and quality of 
government—as we shall refer to further on. We believe that the reason 
that led to this “falsification” (1.e., the false attribution of the present 
opus to the philosopher) was a mere "error perpetrated out of sheer 
sympathy" and arose as such quite naturally. In other words, this error 
was not intentional or conscious, for there are elements that denote a 
profound affinity and similarity between said medieval pseudepigraph 
and Aristotle's own perspective on practical philosophy — particularly 
the Nicomachean Ethics, an opus that was read, commented on, appre- 
ciated, and referenced by all scholastic authors since it resurfaced in 
the Latin West. 


Although the Secretum secretorum had a widespread projection 
and reach in the Western world — the fact that Roger Bacon himself 
composed a Latin commentary on it may confirm the validity of this 
assertion — and despite its monumental influence on scholastic au- 
thors in general, the political references to the Secretum secretorum 
in the works of these scholastic authors are often indirect, veiled, and 
Obscure. In general, the Secretum secretorum was not used by medieval 
political writers.? Albert the Great, as we shall discuss further on, is one 
of the rare exceptions. 


1. The contents and genealogy of the Secretum secretorum 


The condensed nucleus of the problem in the most important section 
of the Secretum secretorum, entitled De regimine dominorum — a title 
that, at one point, acted as the title for the entire treatise (alio nomine 
dicitur Secretum secretorum)*— encompasses the following questions: 


? The Secretum Secretorum is considered by the specialists as one of the best-sellers 
of its time (L. Thorndike, S. Williams); however, in political terms, and contrary to 
what could be expected, its success was rather modest (see annotation 30 below). 

* This title, which is absent in its original version, was given by the translator Philip- 
pus Tripolitanus. See S.J. WILLIAMS, The "Secret of Secrets: ” The Scholarly Career of 
a Pseudo-Aristotelian Text in the Latin Middle Ages, The University of Michigan Press 
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must one rule with fame as one’s primary objective or must fame stem 
from governing? Must virtue trail behind power or must power adopt 
the role of the follower of virtue? 


We stand before a text that concerns certain content (the *secret") 
that is intentionally anchored in a certain literary form (the “secrets”). 
To understand “the secret of secrets" means, therefore, to decipher the 
language through which “the secret of secrets" is revealed. 


The issue is always the sustainment of the kingdom (i.e., the political 
regime) on one hand and the actions of the king (i.e., the ruler) on the 
other. Political power lives through the approval of the community—in 
other words, the community plays the pivotal role both in fortifying or 
in embrittling it. The description of this process emerges at once through 
the reference of the qualities with which a king (or, in today’s terms, a 
political leader) must be endowed; these qualities, as is known, are ex- 
plicitly addressed in the Nicomachean Ethics? Hence, “politics” should 
be understood in the sense that the Greek philosopher regards it; that is, 
as the end of all ends, the “good of man,” which constitutes in this fash- 
ion the privileged modality of practical wisdom that lies in the capacities 
for distinguishing between good and evil, virtue and vice, and for acting 
accordingly in each individual issue (phronesis), hence affirming the val- 
ue of happiness (eudaimonia) in leading a coherent (or virtuous) life. 


Indeed, just as Aristotle is the Antique philosopher who most ex- 
plicitly articulates the issue of happiness with the core of ethics and 
politics, the Secretum secretorum is the pseudo-epigraph of the Middle 


2006, 270. It should be noted that about 40 percent of the manuscripts dating from the 
period ca. 1230 to ca. 1330 display some variant of the title Incipit liber moralium de 
regimine regum principum ac dominorum qui alio modo dicitur Secretum secretorum. 
More than 40 percent begin as /ncipit liber Aristotelis de secretis secretorum sive de 
regimine vel regnum vel dominorum and about 20 percent simply refer to the work as 
Secretum secretorum. See also D. LOREE, Édition Commentée du Secret des Secrets du 
Pseudo-Aristote. Thése de Doctorat. Rennes, Université de Rennes 2 2012, 145. 

5 ARISTOTELES, Ethica Nichomachea [NE], IV, cc. 1-4, 1119b22-1125b25. To his 
list of virtues, Aristotle adds the qualities of generosity or liberality (eleutheriotetos), 
magnificence (megaloprepeia), and magnanimity (megalopsucheia). The political 
leader, i.e., the person who chooses to lead a political life, is the one in position to do 
the greatest amount of good for the community. Finally, he may aspire to attain honors, 
albeit always in a restrained fashion: an excellence that bears the same relation to gen- 
erosity that magnanimity bears to magnificence. 


$ NE, VI, c. 3 sqq: 1139b14 sqq. 
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Ages that specifically deals with ethics and politics in light of happi- 
ness. For this reason, the association between Aristotle's name and this 
treatise might have been, to a great extent, the result of an interpretation 
inspired by Peripatetic political philosophy, a current of thought that 
was then rippling and expanding throughout the Latin Middle Ages.’ 


Aristotle's immense prestige can be ascertained by the sheer num- 
ber of florilegia dedicated to him (known as Auctoritates Aristotelis), 
as well as by how iconography represented him from the 13th century 
to the 15th century, progressively transforming him into the “philoso- 
pher par excellence" and portraying him in the roles of “preceptor” and 
of “political counselor.'? 


Aristotle’s wisdom in the Latin world of the Late Middle Ages 
would, in fact, alter the mentality concerning politics, the politician, 
his language, and his respective aims. As an example of this, one must 
mention Albert the Great (the first commentator on Aristotle's br? mo- 
rales), who reproached contemporary civil jurists— “who were called 
themselves politicians" for their ignorance of the political arete (ars 
politica)—and discerned in this a cause of “copious sophistic imitation 
and only apparent wisdom," thus warning about philosophical-anthro- 
pological content that had been neglected." 


Indeed, it is under the theoretical assumptions of this Aristoteles 
Latinus that, along with works classified as genuine, more than a hun- 
dred works attributed to Aristotle arose. 


7 Werefer here to the massive influx of Aristotle's opera in the Latin-centered world 
through translations that greatly influenced the history of medieval thought, some of 
which inaugurated a new phase of the acquisition of the language of politics. One must 
keep in mind that the Nicomachean Ethics and Politics were fully known in 1246-47 
and 1260-65, due to Robert Grosseteste's (versio lincolniensis) and William of Moer- 
beke's translations, respectively. 

* Cf. J. HAMESSE, Les “Auctoritates Aristotelis." Un florilége médiéval. Étude his- 
torique et édition critique, Paris-Béatrice-Nauwelaerts-Louvain 1974; Les “Auctori- 
tates Aristotelis." Leur utilisation et leur influence chez les auteurs médiévaux. État 
de la question 40 ans aprés publication, ed. J. HAMESSE and J. MEIRINHOS (Textes et 
études du Moyen Age, 83), Barcelona-Madrid 2015. 

? C. RAYNAUD, Mythes, Cultures et Sociétés XIIF - XV siècles. Images de l’Anti- 
quité et iconographie politique, Paris, 1995, 201-231. 

10 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica X, tr. 3, c. 3, ed. A. BoRGNET (Opera Omnia 7), Paris 
1890, 639a-b. 
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While some of the aforementioned texts are known to us through 
a single extant manuscript (e.g., the also widely diffused Enigmata), 
others were copied hundreds upon hundreds of times and were dis- 
seminated during the Middle Ages. Among the latter group, we find 
the Secretum secretorum—a title that belongs to the Latin version of 
the Arabic text, which in Arabic is commonly referred to as Kitab sirr 
al-asrar (“Secret of secrets"),!! an opus that must have superseded the 
remainder of Aristotle's pseudo-epigraphs. We can point to two facts 
that attest to this assertion: 1) the opus's widespread diffusion across 
Europe and its respective influence on European scholastic circles, and 
2) the preservation of the Secretum secretorum in hundreds of manu- 
scripts, all of them dated from the 12th century and onwards.'? 


Hence, it is imperious to pose the following question: what is the 
global object and content of the Secretum secretorum? 


Foremost, it should be taken into consideration that the authority 
that this pseudo-Aristotelian treatise possessed stemmed from its asso- 
ciation with names such as Aristotle and Alexander the Great (crowned 
as King of Macedonia circa 336 BC). Alexander, a former pupil of 
Aristotle, represents at the time (along with Charlemagne and Arthur 
Pendragon) the apex figure of power—as his mentor, in a similar man- 
ner, embodied the apex figure of philosophy. The said text is styled in 
an epistolary fashion; in it, the alleged Aristotle addresses Alexander 
the Great (the alleged recipient), providing advice and instruction on 
the art of governing when the latter was leading a military campaign in 
Persia. After routing Darius, Alexander wrote to Aristotle—whom he 
addresses as “excellent Master, and teacher of Justice”—asking for his 
guidance on the matter of killing all those whom, with “Reason, and 
penetrating Understandings, stud[y] to rule over others and to get the 
Kingdom."? 


! In truth, Kitab sirr al-asrar is the subtitle of the opus Kitab "ilm al-siyäsa ft tadbir 
al-riyasa (Book of the Science of Government, on the Good Ordering of Statecraft). 
On this see Steven J. WILLIAMS, The ‘Secret of Secrets,’ 7. 

? C. B. Scumitt and D. Knox, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus, 54-75. More than 600 
manuscripts of the Secretum Secretorum are registered. It was translated into Hebrew, 
Turkish, Russian, Czech, Croatian, German, Icelandic, English, Welsh, Castilian, Cat- 
alan, Portuguese, French, and Italian. 

B References are to Secretum Secretorum cum glossis et notulis: Tractatus brevis et 
utilis ad declarandum quedam obscure dicta, ed. R. STEELE, Opera hactenus inedita 
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Aristotle, by then a frail man in his final years and, therefore, not 
physically able to accompany his student in his campaigns, replies to 
Alexander’s request in written form. However, this reply is given in an 
indirect fashion—that is, through examples, enigmas, and signs—for 
"Aristotle" is fearful that his words might find themselves in the “hands 
of Infidels” and in the “Power of the Proud.”'* By revealing his “se- 
crets" in an enigmatic manner, Aristotle hoped not to become a victim 
of many a future evil. 


The contents and order of the textual material vary according to 
its different versions; however, these different versions are generally 
characterized by the multitude of subjects addressed. In them we find 
advice on diet, health and medicine, and astrology and magic, as well 
as instruction on the matters of kingship and governance alike. 


The origin of the text remains obscure, since we cannot verify 
with all certainty the provenance of its original version; however, it 
is believed that this treatise originated in a source named Kitab sirr 
al-asrär, an opus of didactic nature preserved in roughly 50 or so man- 
uscripts, found in the 10th century in the Near East, amid multiple vol- 
umes of apocryphal correspondence. By using the prologue of the 
Arabic version as evidence, it was postulated that the Secretum secre- 
torum would have been translated from Greek into Syriac and finally 
into Arabic by Yahya (Yuhanna) ibn al-Bitriq.'^ Currently, however, 
it is believed that it was a text constructed from earlier works—a hy- 
pothesis that owes much to the research conducted by M. Grignaschi. 
One of the works thought to have influenced the Secretum secretorum 
is the Risala al-Siyasa al- 'ammiyya (Epistle on the governing of the 
people), which in turn is part of the compilation Letters from Aristotle 
to Alexander, which may be attributed to Salim Abü-l-' Ala' (or to one 
of his collaborators) and whose composition dates from the second or 
third century AH. Indeed, the as-Siyasa al- 'ammiyya could have been 


Rogeri Baconi Fasc. V, Oxford 1920, 38 (Philip of Tripoli's translation). It should be 
noted that the translation of Philip is the Mediaeval European version of Kitab sirr 
al-asrär. For the English translation, see Secretum secretorum: Nine English Versions, 
ed. M. A. MANZALAOUI, Oxford 1977, 552 (The *Walwyn' version). 


^ Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 41; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 553. 


15 Lon£E, Edition Commentée du Secret des Secrets, 7. 
16 Lon£E, Edition Commentée du Secret des Secrets, 9. 
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the archetype to the Kitab al-Siyasa (Book of Politics), from which the 
Sirr al-asrär (published by ‘Abd al Rahman Badawi)" derives. Also 
according to Grignaschi, this very text was the basis for the Secretum 
secretorum, through which two distinct redactions were conceived: the 
short version, composed of "eight or seven" chapters, and the long ver- 
sion, organized in 10 “books” and preserved in its majority of Arabic 
manuscripts.'® However, more constructive to the matters discussed in 
the present paper is its programmatic indication. 


Through its exhortative or hortatory (oratio suasoria) style and its 
mainly political purport, the treatise is inscribed in the tradition of a 
literary genre known as the Speculum principis, and therefore stands 
as the earliest known Islamic “mirrors for princes" in the West during 
the Middle Ages.'? 


For the moment, and since this is beneficial to the general theme 
of this paper, I will elaborate a brief excursus on this literary genre. 
Mirrors for princes (specula principum) are normative treatises that, 
by resorting to the metaphor of a mirror, are directed at a prince who 
wishes to embody the image of the perfect ruler, the paragon of moral 
virtue, and the maintainer of a good administration. 


Just as the catoptric symbolism underlines the existence of two 
forms of knowledge (a direct and an indirect one), these treatises of- 
tentimes define themselves as vessels for self-representation and a ve- 
hicle to legitimize political power. A normative image is the desirable 
outcome—one that portrays both a perfect sovereign and a configura- 
tion of an ideal model. An ideal of a political praxis is conveyed—one 
that is forcibly common to all men (by being “righteous” and “fair”). 
Thus, we are looking at formally heterogeneous discourses, although it 
is possible to find a certain line of continuity between chronologically 
distant works; for instance, one between antiquity and the Middle Ages 
(and, during the latter, between the Carolingian period and the 12th and 


V ALUsül al-yünäniyya li-I-nazariyyät al-siyásiyya ft I-Isläm [Fontes Graecae 
doctrinarum politicarum islamicarum], al Qahira, ex typis Bibliothecae Aegyptiacae, 
1954, 65-171. 

15 M. GRIGNASCHI, “Remarques sur la formation et l'interprétation du Sirr al-asrar,” 
in Pseudo-Aristoteles, The Secret of Secrets. Sources and Influences, ed. W. F. RYAN 
and Charles B. SCHMITT, London 1982, 3-33. 


? M. GRIGNASCHI, "L'origine et les métamorphoses du Sirr al-asrär,” in Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 43 (1976), 7-112. 
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13th centuries), as well as between the Latin-centered and Arabic-cen- 
tered worlds.” It is relevant to stress that the issues are the image and 
the investiture of the sovereign as a figure of power?! The elaboration 
of said image involves cultural molds and adapting to strategies con- 
cerning discourse, signals, and ceremonies. More than merely con- 
verging, they find themselves imbricated in a veritable web of complex 
meanders—a web whose objectives are the reiterative legitimization of 
this image, the reaffirmation of its order, and the representation of its 
power.” 


More specifically, mirrors for princes are texts that are expressly 
of a prescriptive and prophylactic nature, providing advice concerning 
the exercise of ruling as a way of preservation and maintenance of the 
political regime itself. This is why these texts, albeit written and aimed 
at a particular prince, assume normative and doctrinal dimensions, act- 
ing both as a vehicle and a binding nexus to a specific image of the 
sovereign, his function, and the adequate behavior that he must adopt. 
It is with this mediation between king and vassals, between sovereign 
and subjects—a mediation in constant danger of being disrupted—that 
there comes a structural embrittlement of power, causing a conflict in- 
herent to social processes in which the identity and the integrity of 
power are at stake, therefore perilously straining the representation of 
a model and the stability of the regime. This is, in its essence, the great 
“enigma” present in this particular genre. 


To be viable, the political community must have good administra- 


? “Mirror for princes” (also called “mirror of princes”) is a literary genre that out- 
lines basic problems of government, state, and society. They may have surfaced in 
Classical antiquity and flourished in Western Europe in the early Middle Ages as well 
in the Byzantine Empire and the Islamic world. For a comprehensive study of this 
genre in the Arabic and Persian world, please see A. K. S. LAMBTON, “Islamic Mir- 
rors for Princes,” La Persia nel medioevo. Atti del Convegno internazionale, Roma 
1970, (Academia Nazionale dei Lincei, Quaderno n. 160), Rome 1971, 419-442. For a 
general discussion, see M. PHILIPP and T. STAMMEN, “Fürstenspiegel,” in Historisches 
Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, ed. G. UEDING, Bd. 3, Tübingen 1996, 495-507. 


?! M. ALFANO, “I trattati sull’ educazione del soverano,” in Segni d’infanzia. Crescere 
come re nel Seicento, ed. R. BALZARINI et al., Milano 1991, 379 sqq. 


2 R. CHARTIER, “Construction de l'Etat Moderne et formes culturelles: perspec- 
tives et questions," in Culture et idéologie dans la genese de l'Etat Moderne, Actes 
de la table ronde organisée par le CNRS et l'Ecole Frangaise de Rome (1984), Roma 
1985,497. 
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tion as its objective. This good administration presupposes confidence 
in oneself and all the others at the same time, so that other forces or au- 
thorities are not forced to intervene. Authority (auctoritas) stems from 
example (exemplum). And here we find the outline of that great “po- 
litical” secret of the Secretum secretorum. lt (1.e., the authority) must 
govern while envisaging glory and good fame, but it should not—and 
cannot— govern solely based on glory and good fame; otherwise, pow- 
er will experience frailty and disturbance. Hence, there is a scale in the 
modes of signification of power. Envy is listed as the major disruptive 
factor. The government cannot be desired for its own sake but for its 
function; it must adhere to virtue, which precedes it. *Good fame" orig- 
inates from a power that is wielded according to the precepts of virtue 
and toward virtuous goals, and not from wielding power merely for the 
sake of achieving fame.? In other words, it is the principle of the prior- 
ity of virtue over power: power by virtue, not virtue for power. 


It can be said that virtue is the first hermeneutic modality for under- 
standing political power. A well-ordered society will have to demand 
virtue and hence truth. Indeed, among other characteristics, the sov- 
ereign must practice truth, which is the path of virtue, the root of all 
laudable things, and the body of all that is good,” in order to preserve 
an accord of positive recognition (anagnousis)—as Aristotle would 
say~—and, in his rare discourses (“once a year"), he resorted to meta- 
phors (“to speak through enigmas and signals”).”° The use of symbols 
is also important, since it transforms the king into an emblem and pro- 
gressively into the representation of the state by synecdoche. 


It is thus that the Secretum secretorum, and, more specifically, the 
section entitled De regimine dominorum, approaches the virtuous di- 
mension of the ideal sovereign—by ascribing adequate practices and 
codes of conduct not only to the inner circles of princely aristocracy 
but also to its representation within the political community—a com- 
munity that cannot exist without good deeds or the recognition of the 


3 Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 45; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 556. 

?' Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 46; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 557. 


> NE, II, c. 9; 1109 b 4. 


76 See annotation 14 above. 
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citizens. The citizens who reveal indifference and detachment regard- 
ing politics spell the ruin of power. These dispositions may arise, and 
they can even be inflamed or supported, if the sovereign opts for insu- 
larity and solipsism. 


Thus, the treatise describes how to shape the effective image of 
the sovereign in light of his duties. Here are several of the many topics 
approached in the aforementioned text: the procedures the king should 
take into consideration in order to preserve his kingdom and perform 
good administration, the definition of good administration, the four 
possible approaches to kingship, the generosity that must character- 
ize his personality, the wisdom and religiousness that the king must 
assume and manifest in the eyes of his subjects, his ornamentation, his 
continence and conviviality, or even his comfort, the modesty in his ap- 
pearance and in his laughter, as well as his moderation and discretion, 
which concerns all parts of the administrative role. 


More than a concretely pedagogical dimension (which also plays 
its part), the Secretum secretorum offers a representation of all royal 
functions just as they are understood within the theoretical assumptions 
that are at its genesis—that is, the doctrines of Aristotle on virtue, po- 
litical power, and the community as understood and developed in the 
Arabic epoch.” 


There are two extant Latin translations. The first of these was per- 
formed by John of Seville (Johannes Hispalensis or Hispaniensis) at 
the onset of the 12th century (circa 1130)—a translation known as the 
Western version. It is the product of a shorter version (“short version") 
spanning across "eight or seven books." The second translation was 
undertaken by Philip of Tripoli (Philippus Tripolitanus) in the first half 
of the 13th century (circa 1227)—a rendition known as the Eastern 
version. It results from the translation of the unabridged text (“long 
version") and encompasses ten books. The latter was the most wide- 
ly known version in Europe, especially after Roger Bacon's edition— 
which was accompanied by Bacon's own commentaries—probably 
dating from 1257.” 


27 R, R. GUERRERO, "Elementos neoplatónicos en el Sirr al-asrär (Secretum Secreto- 
rum) atribuido a Aristóteles," in Mediterranea. International journal for the transfer of 
knowledge 1 (2016), 55-68, 59. 


28 GRIGNASCHI, "L'origine et les métamorphoses,” 11. 
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Bacon refers to the “foolishness of some” (stultitia quorundam), 
which would have led to the suppression of some chapters (quedam 
capitula), suggesting some degree of action by Parisian ecclesiastic 
authorities for probable suspicion of necromancy.? In fact, as referred 
to above, the great scholastic masters “remain silent" on the political 
instructions of the Secretum secretorum, but not in what concerns its 
teachings on magic, astrology, and oneirocriticism.? There is a me- 
dieval florilegium, the Parvi flores, written between 1267 and 1325, 
whose author may be Marsilius of Padua, from which one can draw a 
certain number of sentences from De regimine principum Aristotelis 
erudite—a work identified by Jacqueline Hamesse, the editor of this 
text, with the Secretum secretorum?! 


Albert the Great represents one of the few exceptions. His indica- 
tion is truly constructive; although it is, as we shall further expound, 
more of a systematic implication than an explicit treatment. However, 
we cannot help but notice the surfacing of a more minute attention to 
the complexity of this Aristotelian apochryphon, also designated as De 
regimine dominorum—doubtlessly because it was the most important 
part in the whole treatise.” 


If tradition were all too willing to name Secretum secretorum as an 
Aristotelian opus, it would be easier still to associate the title De regi- 


? M. GRIGNASCHI, “La Diffusion du Secretum Secretorum (Sirr al- 'asrár) dans l’ Eu- 
rope occidentale," in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 47 
(1980), 7-70, 12. 

? On the limits of success of the Secretum secretorum, see M. GRIGNASCHI, “Re- 
marques sur la formation et l'interprétation du Sirr al-asrár," in, Pseudo-Aristoteles, 
The "Secret of Secrets.” Sources and Influences, ed. W. F. Ryan and C. B. SCHMITT, 
London 1982, 3-33; ID., “La Diffusion du Secretum Secretorum (Sirr al-'asrár)," 
26sqq. M. MANZALAOUI, “The Secreta Secretorum. The Mediaeval European Version 
of “Kitab Sirr-ul-Asrar’, in Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Alexandria 15 
(1961), 83-107, 85. S. WILLIAMS, The “Secret of Secrets," 298-343; ID., “Two Indepen- 
dent Textual Traditions? The Pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets and the Alexander 
Legend,” in Trajectoires européennes du "Secretum secretorum" du Pseudo-Aristote 
(XIII-XV siècle), ed. C. GAULLIER-BOUGASSAS, M. BRIDGES, J. Y. TILLIETTE, Turnhout 
2015, 27-54. 

3! HAMESSE, Les auctoritates Aristotelis, 22, n. 19, 39. See also GRIGNASCHI, “Re- 
marques sur la formation et l'interprétation," 8. 


? M.-TH. D'ALVERNY, "Conclusion," Pseudo-Aristoteles, The "Secret of Secrets," 
ed. W. F. Ryan and C. B. SCHMITT, 134. 
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mine dominorum with the ethical thought of the Stagirite. It is precisely 
what the Doctor Universalis does; he unquestionably addresses it in his 
second commentary to Nicomachean Ethics (Commentaria in Libros 
Ethicorum Aristotelis), worded in the form of paraphrases (per modum 
scripti) and composed probably in 1267-1268. 


2. Albert the Great and the example of the king of India 


Let us begin by asserting that the Doctor Universalis displays an ear- 
ly up-to-date insight on the disciplinary composition of practical phi- 
losophy in Aristotle's perspective, even before some of the respective 
works were translated. Apart from the Nicomachean Ethics, Albert de- 
notes insight on the Politics (an opus translated around this time, in 
the 1260s, by William of Moerbeke), as well as on the Economics," an 
opus known from the mid thirteenth century onward.” The Nichoma- 
chean Ethics itself is referenced in the Commentary on the Sentenc- 
es’ Book IV, which might have been written before 1246-1249—that 
is, before his regency in the Dominican Studium generale of Cologne 
(1250-1252). It is known that in these lectures he used the first edi- 
tion of the versio lincolniensis (content text, commentary, and notes), 
worded and immortalized by Thomas Aquinas as Albert the Great's 
first commentary to the Nicomachean Ethics. 


We should also note that the means of action and ethical goals are 
specialized in each sphere of this disciplinary variety (ethics, politics, 
and economics), including the administration and the discipline of both 
the family and the political society. Ethics are an integral part of the 


33 J. DUNBABIN, “The Two Commentaries of Albertus Magnus on the Nicomache- 
an Ethics," in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 30 (1963), 231-250; 
J. WEISHEIPL, *Albert's Works on Natural Science in Probable Chronological Order," 
Appendix I, in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences. Commemorative Essays 1980, ed. 
WEISHEIPL, Toronto 1980, 565-77, 575. Weisheipl establishes an earlier (probable) 
date, 1262-1263. 

34 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 105b, 107b. 

35 The text was translated by an anonymous author, and later partially revised by 
William of Moerbeke. The most common text was composed by Durand of Auvergne 
in 1295. About the designated translatio Durandi, see B. A. VAN GRONINGEN and A. 
WARTELLE, Introduction to Aristote, Économique, Paris 1968, XXI-XXVI. 

36 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, ed. W. KÜBEL (Opera omnia 14, 1-2), Münster 
1968-1972. 
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“more architectonic” science that is politics. Both ethics and politics 
are man’s sciences of righteousness or of happiness (eudaimonia). But 
while individual righteousness is the object of ethics, the aim of poli- 
tics is the goodness of the whole, of the community of citizens (polis). 
The materialization of individual righteousness is highly dependent on 
the collective, on the order of the polis. Without “political friendship,” 
outside of political community, it is not possible to be happy. If, in the 
distribution ofthe various types of practical knowledge, politics asserts 
itself as an architectonic science by having as its goal the good of man, 
by finding its most efficient and most authentic of bonds in friendship 
between the citizens, then it converges with ethics on fundamental is- 
sues. Hence, the political community takes on a goal grounded on eth- 
ics. The good of the citizens coincides with the good of the city. 


This is highly important, not only from the point of view of a disci- 
plinary organization, but, first and foremost, because one of the central 
passages of the opus—that is, of the Secretum secretorum— concerns 
the procedures of a king, and is strictly an exposition of the customs 
of the king of India. The king of India's demeanor is regarded as the 
perfect embodiment of the proper behavior concerning the duties of a 
sovereign, articulating the royal image in motives of both ethical and 
political natures. 


It is precisely this sort of exemplarity that Albert the Great quotes 
in his second commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics—a part that was 
written in the form of a paraphrase (per modum scripti) around 1262. 


Let us turn, then, our attention to Albert's text. We speak, of course, 
of Chapter I of Treatise VII of Albert’s commentary on the first book 
of Nichomachean Ethics. The issue on which we focus our attention 
is really knowing what kind of happiness is the one that lacks external 
goods (“Qualiter felicitas exterioribus indigent bonis?"). 


It should be mentioned that the author uses different concepts to 
differentiate between two types of happiness: civil or political happi- 
ness versus a happiness of a contemplative nature. In this particular 
case, the Doctor Universalis alludes to the distinction between felicitas 
secundum esse (or felicitas secundum essentialia considerata) and fe- 
licitas secundum suum posse (or felicitas secundum est actus politici). 
Happiness considered in essential terms is self-sufficient, perfect, de- 
sirable, and agreeable; it is not, therefore, determined by others. It 1s 
synonymous with intellectual activity (actus sapientiae), which is in- 
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nate and willingly carried out by us in equal measure. On the contrary, 
happiness considered as a product of possession pertains to a happiness 
grounded in the possession of external goods—that which results from 
“political actions" as actions “not caused by nor found in the soul of 
man." ?' Happiness needs external goods not as parts nor as replenish- 
ments of itself but rather as instruments.?? Hence, as Albert notes, after 
examining happiness in its essential terms, it is imperative to inquire 
about the "other facet" of happiness—the facet that pertains to good 
life and is considered as happiness, which as such is the operator of 
political truthfulness. In Albert the Great's own words: 


Hence, since we have dealt with happiness in its essential traits, ac- 
cording to which it is optimal, perfect and self-sufficient; and we have 
not enumerated other traits, such as [being] the most beautiful, the most 
desirable and the most delectable; and we have also dealt with happi- 
ness in relation to our deeds, according to which itself is the beginning 
of more of a half of what that is, and itis also good for the soul, good 
for life and for man as man, not in his habit, but in the act and the oper- 
ation considered, [as well as] delectably happy and simple, possessing 
the good without adding delectability: now we approach it [happiness] 
insofar as it is condition and perfect act through the congregation of all 
good things. ? 


37 On the distinction between felicitas secundum esse and felicitas secundum suum 
posse, see: ALBERTUS MAGNUS, /V Sent. d. 49B, a. 6, ed. A. BORGNET (Opera omnia 30), 
Paris 1894, 674b; ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica 1. 1, lec. 10, ed. KUBEL, 51.49-52; 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS Super Ethica 1. 9, lec. 10, ed. KUBEL, 690.34-40; ALBERTUS MAG- 
NUS, Super Ethica 1. 10, lec. 16, ed. KÜBEL, 772.85-773.7. Cf. J. MÜLLER, “Felicitas 
civilis und felicitas contemplativa: Zur Verhältnisbestimung der beiden aristotelischen 
Glüksformen in den Ethikkommentaren des Albertus Magnus", in Via Alberti, Texte, 
Quellen - Interpretationen, ed. L. HONNEFELDER, H. MÖHLE, S. BULLIDO DEL BARRIO, 
(Subsidia Albertina 2), Münster 2009, 295-324. 

38 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106a. 


3° ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 105a-b.“Cum autem jam 
determinavimus de felicitate secundum essentialia ipsius secundum quae ipsa est op- 
timum, perfectissimum, per se sufficientissimum, non connumeratum aliis, pulcher- 
rimum, desideratissimum, et delectabilissimum: determinavimus etiam de felicitate 
secundum relationem ad opera nostra, secundum quod ipsa est principum quod plus 
quam dimidium reliquorum est: et secundum quod est animae bonum secundum bo- 
nam vitam, secundum operationem hominis qua homo est, non in habitu, sed in actu 
et operatione considerata, delectabilis felici et simpliciter, et possessum bonum non 
adjunctam habens delectationem." (The English translation is my own). 
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If man is the subject of actions through which he can perfect the 
exercise of good, then, Albert affırms that, besides an intrinsic mode of 
happiness (i.e., “essentially considered happiness"), it is equally rele- 
vant to consider a mode of happiness that corresponds to our “acts and 
operations." Alluding, afterwards, to the importance of external goods 
and to the tremendously difficult task that is the perfect exercise of 
good under a bad administration (paupertate facultatum), his answer is 
put forward in this manner: political happiness is determined according 
to political acts (actus politici). 


The Doctor Universalis starts by discerning between the various types 
of goods considered in political terms; some are necessary, while others 
have a mere supporting role and are by nature instrumentally useful. They 
are, first and foremost: generosity (liberalitas), magnificence (magnifici- 
entia), and justice (iustitia). 1f happiness 1s essentially dictated by virtue, 
no virtues are, therefore, more necessary to a good administration than 
generosity, magnificence, and justice. Indeed, "there are no slave citizens, 
but they are freely subordinated, like a son to his father." ^? For the slave 
is coerced into obeying—the father, on the other hand, generates freedom 
that is instilled in the son; the friendship of the king towards his subjects, 
which is closely related to paternal friendship, generates freedom. 


As mentioned before, according to Aristotle, generosity (or liberal- 
ity) is the virtue that governs the correct use of wealth, especially with 
respect to giving.? Magnificence is defined as generosity on a grander 
scale; the magnificent man spends money on the common good and not 
on himself.* Therefore, it is necessary for the magnanimous individual 
to be equally generous (or liberal) with his wealth. 


4 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 105b: “Impossibile est enim 
vel non facil bona perfecta operari, et ad divinam operationem, eum qui impotens est 
tribuere ex insufficientia vel paupertate facultatum. Felicitas enim secundum quod est 
actus politici, qui ut athloteta et gubernans communiates civitatum et regnorum ad 
optimum, nulla virtute sic indiget sicut liberalitate, magnificentia, et justitia: cujus 
causam dicit Aristoteles in Politicis primo libro: quia politicus non habet subjectos 
servos cives, sed libere subjiciuntur sicut filii patri". (My emphasis). 

41 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BoRGNET, 105b-106a: “Pater enim 
libertatis formam quam habet, influit filiis, ut sciliciet libera voluntate ex dilectione 
bonorum ad formam patris informentur". 


? NE, IV, c. 1, 1119b21-23. 
5 NE, IV, c. 1, 112326 sqq. 
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Therefore, the defining trait of the political leader is to do “gener- 
ously" and *magnificently" everything that he does; for, in doing so, he 
exerts himself and his power toward the good of the community. 


Generosity and magnificence, according to Albert and in line with 
Aristotle's teachings, constitute the true operators of political truthful- 
ness—one that is based in justice. The politician uses justice in delib- 
erative judgement, discerning between what is righteous and what is 
not it, while avoiding any hindrances to a happy life. To put it simply, 
generosity and magnificence are the most privileged methods toward 
achieving justice and, consequently, the good of happiness itself. 


In the absence of generosity and magnificence—i.e., happiness— 
what 1s left 1s the ruin or disintegration of the kingdom. So, as the Doc- 
tor Universalis stresses, the aim is to “remove all that impedes a happy 
life, that is, injustice."^ 


The discussion now gains new momentum through the character- 
ization of the action taken by the ruler (“of the communities, cities, 
kingdoms"); he must strive to be the model of the perfect sovereign—a 
wise, generous, righteous king and a pious observant of divine laws. 
The political man must know how to use justice in deliberative judge- 
ment, for deliberation is the key aspect in distinguishing between righ- 
teousness (rectum) and unrighteousness (non rectum) through his gen- 
erosity and magnificence—the indelible operators of happiness. Thus, 
Albert proceeds by presenting the emblematic example of the king of 
India, just as it is recounted in the De regimine dominorum. Just as 
"the king of the Indians," every king must acquaint and arm himself 
with political faculties (potentiae civiles), in order to be, as the king of 
India was, lauded, admired, appreciated, but also feared—all in equal 
measure. In Albert the Great's own words: 

The politician, however, uses justice in the deliberative judgment, in 

which deliberation is necessary to distinguish what is righteous from 

what 1s not. And justice is used but to remove what is impeditive of a 

happy life, this being the unjust. Hence, it seems that justice is used 

because of another. However, the deeds performed out of liberality 

[generosity] and magnificence are used to promote the very good of 

happiness. This is why Aristotle states, in Regimine dominorum |* The 

regimen of lords’], that whenever he shows himself [to the public], 

the king of India offers magnificent gifts, thus shining in great glory. 


** ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106a. 
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And so does he deal also with culprits, to captivate citizens through 
gifts, placing glory in admiration and removing that which impedes 
happiness. * 


This citation from Secretum secretorum alludes to temperance and the 
mores of the king of India (De regis continentia et regis consuetudine), 
concepts that must punctuate his action in the administration of law and 
in the administration of the kingdom. What is at stake is the example 
given by the ruler. Thus, according to the political procedures set by 
the Secretum secretorum, the king should refrain from using “much 
speech” (multiloquio) if the circumstances do not call for it. For it is 
better that the ears of men stand parched for the king’s discourses than 
for the ears of men to be overflowing with them. One does not hear nor 
heed with pleasure a king whose words are far too many and far too 
constant. A king must also refrain from too many familiarities, a trait 
that could prove pernicious, especially with the common folk. For these 
reasons, the customs of the Indians are perceived as beautiful. They 
had established that the king could only appear before his subjects and 
armies once a year, in all his excellence, seated upon his war horse, 
richly adorned and attired, sided by nobles and barons, and maintaining 
the common men at a relative distance. And, on this occasion, the king 
would usually solve difficult issues, proclaim decisions over all manner 
of ancient matters, and show care and dedication in performing the res 
publica. It was also customary for the king to distribute gifts, to free 
from prison culprits of relatively small offences, to relieve more heavy 
charges, and to undertake a multitude of other charitable works, thus 
showing his “generosity” and his “magnificence” to his “subjects”— 
that is, to his community, or political community. 


As is also stated in the Secretum secretorum, injustice accompanies 
lies, which, in turn, generate hatred and offenses, thus leading to en- 
mity and war, the dissolution of law, and the destruction of cities. On 
the contrary, the goal of a good administration must be “good fame,” 


5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106a: “Patet igitur quod 
justitia utitur propter aliud: liberalitatis autem et magnificientiae operibus utitur ad 
provehendum ipsum bonum felicitatis: propter quod dicit Aristoteles in Regimine 
dominorum quod rex Indiae quotiescumque se ostendit, dona magnifica dedit, et in 
magna gloria effulsit: tunc etiam in reos vindicavit, ut donis cives alliceret, et gloriam 
in admiratione poneret, et vindicando impedimentum auferret felicitates." (The En- 
glish translation is my own.). 
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which "stimulates truth." And “as asserts Aristotle in Book Eight of the 
Nicomachean Ethics,” remarks Albert, “without friends it is impossible 
to emanate any joy." ^6 And without joy there is no perfect friendship— 
friendship being the necessary clause to any cohesive city." Happi- 
ness, the higher political good, must pre-exist—and not be dependent 
upon—all that concerns necessity or pleasure. Since happiness is the 
acquisition of the generous (or liberal) man, as Aristotle states in Meta- 
physics Book I, then its attainment may be regarded as beyond hu- 
man.^ Happiness is specifically regarded because it too suffers from 
the lack of political fulfilment. 


As is further stated in the Secretum secretorum, wealth 1s the cat- 
alyst for both the duration of the kingdom and for the life of the soul 
in equal measure; however, wealth—when necessity calls for it —must 
be proportionally distributed given each specific case and not in a su- 
perfluous fashion—lest the kingdom incurs on the same tragic fate that 
befell Chaldea.? In other words, as is written in the Nichomachean 
Ethics, “It is manifest that happiness also requires external goods” — 
that is, “political actions” undertaken in accordance to justice, as is 
stated by the Doctor Universalis. 


Political power (potentia civilis), be it on the level of the king, the 
general, the magistrate, or on the level of every institution of the state 
where justice is administered, can never organize itself and rule in the 
most optimal of ways (“urbanitas ad optimum") if there is no happy 
life among the citizens. Only where there is happiness—a sign of vir- 
tue—is it possible to congregate perfection.?! 


46 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106a. 

47 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106a. See also EN VIII, 
11, 1161a10-15. Similarly, it reads in SS: “Justice begets Confidence, and Confidence 
Liberality, and Liberality Familiarity, and Familiarity Friendship, and Friendship be- 
gets Counsel and Help. And by this it was that the Earth was settled, and Laws made 
for Men; and on this account it agrees also to Nature". See Secretum secretorum, ed. 
STEELE, 46; and also Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZALAOUI, 557. 

48 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106b; ARISTOTELES, Meta- 
physica, 1, 2, 982b 25-29. 

? See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 43; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 554. 

5 NE, I, c. 8, 1099230. 

5! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica I, tr. 7, c. 1, ed. BORGNET, 106b. 
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To put it briefly, the Secretum secretorum, alongside the Aristote- 
lian text, reintroduces us to the issue of a representation of power in 
relation to the political community, which ends up coinciding with the 
political regime itself. This power, which stems from the sovereign, 
may be a spring of happiness or the source of all wounds. It is the in- 
stance where the sovereign exposes his vulnerabilities, the seat of all 
harm that he can inflict on his ability of being and of ruling, the threat 
of personal and social dissolution, and the impotence to achieve his 
own vision of a political community. Also, the institutions of collec- 
tive life—in their role as organizational molds of lawfulness and of the 
optimal coexistence of individuals—can be privileged opportunities of 
constructive and amicable access, as citizens, as well as its contrary, for 
the fulfillment of virtue and the discernment of what is righteous are a 
prior process but one without a known term, always depending on the 
sovereign’s successive self-representation and legitimation before the 
community. For this reason, the “worst king,” who must be “merito- 
riously reproved,” is one who showers himself with generosity and is 
perniciously rapacious toward his people 27 


Thus, we find devised in the Secretum secretorum the core state- 
ment that power is vulnerable to injustice and that only virtue may 
strengthen it, with the support that emanates from the approval of the 
people (1.e., the subjects). The recognition of the sovereign by the citi- 
zens—and, therefore, by every sovereign—is the most crucial primary 
good and the decisive point to the priority of virtue in a society ruled 
according to the principles of justice. Power must always follow virtue 
and virtue must never trail behind power. Albert's line of reasoning will 
henceforth develop through the characterization of intrinsic happiness 
(felicitas secundum esse), which, contrary to extrinsic happiness, is in- 
dependent from political acts (Ge, from “external goods"). In short, 
happiness entails, in some sense, happiness as a whole, before which 
all remaining types of happiness are simply analogous to it; neverthe- 
less, their separate existences are justifiable because man is, by nature, 
a political animal, given his natural orientation towards urbanitas. 


5 See annotation 49 above. 
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3. Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome: 
texts and contextual frameworks 


Though not referring explicitly to the Aristotelian apochryphon, both 
Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome drew inspiration from this opus. 


It is important to note that Albert the Great tutored Thomas Aqui- 
nas and that the latter was Giles of Rome's mentor; that being said, 
it is equally important to stress that these philosophers possessed an 
in-depth knowledge of Aristotle's thoughts on ethics. This grasp of Ar- 
istotle's view on ethics is the underlining connection that binds them to 
the Secretum secretorum. 


More specifically, we refer to De Regno $ Chapter VIII of Book I 
(also named De Regimine Principum in some codices),? as well as De 
Regimine Principum's Chapter IX of the first part of Book I and Chap- 
ter XVII of the second part Book III of the same opus*— works that 
constitute “mirrors for princes" by Aquinas and Giles, respectively. 


The central issue in both cases is the representation of political 
power. “What is a good administration?" asks Aquinas. “How and 
whom should the sovereign seek for counsel?" asks Giles. Let us shift 
the focus of our attention and try to answer these questions. 


3.1 Thomas Aquinas—fame, and righteous fame 


The Doctor Angelicus seemingly composed De Regno between 1271 
and 1273. The opus was left unfinished (up to Book II, Chapter IV). 
Ptolemy of Lucca (Ptolemaeus Lucencis), like Peter of Auvergne 
a "political" alumnus of Aquinas, inherited the task of finishing the 
work of his master. In a part of this text fundamental to the purpose 
of this paper (Chapter VIII, Book I), his argumentation departs from 
the characterization of the ruler, through examples of actions that are 
incongruous with the duties of a king. Such actions are all those that 
have honor and glory as purpose by and in themselves—actions that- 


3 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno ad regem Cypri , ed. H. F. DONDAINE OP (Opera 
omnia 42), Roma 1979, 419-471. We also referred to the edition: De regimine prin- 
cipum ad regem Cypri, ed. R. SPIAZZI, Torino 1954, 257-358. 

* AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De regimine principum libri III, ed. H. Samaritanius, Romae 
1607 (Reimp. Aalen, 1967). 
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every righteous man must despise in the name of justice. Power is not 
noxious by nature, and, in the same vein, neither honor nor glory are 
inherent to power—otherwise righteous men could not be instated in 
power. But from them war between armies and the ruin of kingdoms 
could theoretically arise, reducing the liberty of the patria to a servi- 
tude to the enemies. Men who look for it, oblivious to virtue, become 
“pretenders” (simulatores), opponents to truth, and scholars in garbs 
and airs only. The righteous acts and actions that they do or take are but 
means of public recognition and fraud. This behavior personifies in the 
ruler that which Aquinas classifies as dangerous: aman who is no more 
than an insolent thief, a conceited pretender. As Aquinas puts it: 


Furthermore, from the ambition of glory arise dangerous evils, since, 
upon immoderately searching for glory in the matters of war, many 
have lost themselves and their armies, thereby reducing the liberty of 
their fatherland to that ofthe power of enemies; which is why Torqua- 
tus, a Roman prince, as an example [ofthe need] to avoid such risk, 
“slew his own son, who, having vanquished his enemy, provoked by 
it and swept by juvenile ardor, attacked it against his father's man- 
date; this he did, so that no greater harm could come from the ex- 
ample of presumption than benefit from the glory of slaying an ene- 
my." Moreover, the passion of glory has another vice familiar to it: 
the dissimulation; for, being difficult and rare to follow true virtues, 
the only to which honor is owed, many who ambition glory disguise 
themselves as virtuous. This is why, according to Sallust: *Ambition 
coerces many mortals to falsehood; one thing is to have the character 
hidden in one's chest, another to have it in the tip of one's tongue, 
and to have it more in appearance than in reality." Our Savior himself 
deems hypocrites, that is, simulators, those who perform good deeds 
to be seen by men. Hence, just as it is dangerous for the crowd that the 
prince seeks pleasures and wealth as prize, thereby becoming an ab- 
ject thief, so it is, if he is ascribed the prize of glory, that he becomes 
presumptuous and feigning.” 


5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno, ed. DONDAINE, 457: “Amplius: ex cupidine glori- 
ae periculosa mala proveniunt. Multi enim dum immoderate gloriam in rebus bellicis 
quaerunt, se ac suos perdiderunt exercitus, libertate patriae sub hostili potestate redac- 
ta: unde Torquatus, Romanus princeps, in exemplo huius vitandi discriminis, filium, 
qui contra imperium suum provocatus ab hoste iuvenili ardore pugnavit, licet vicisset, 
occidit, ne plus mali esset in praesumptionis exemplo, quam utilitatis in gloria hostis 
occisi. Habet etiam cupido gloriae aliud sibi familiare vitium, simulationem videlicet. 
Quia enim difficile est paucisque contingit veras virtutes assequi, quibus solis honor 
debetur, multi gloriam cupientes, virtutum simulatores fiunt. Propter quod, sicut dicit 
Salustius: ambitio multos mortales falsos fieri coegit. Aliud clausum in pectore, aliud 
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Honor and glory are nefarious in the hands of the tyrant, for he acts 
as a ravenous predator upon his subjects, inviting the undoing of the 
kingdom, as was the case with the Romans. It is not virtue that must 
trek behind them, but it is they who should follow virtue. For true vir- 
tue 1s that which tends toward a goal where one finds the good of man. 
In other words, the Doctor Angelicus asserts, “it is far more tolerable 
to pursue glory than to crave for money or to seek pleasure; this vice 
is closer to virtue for, as Saint Augustine affirms, the glory that men 
desire ‘is nothing more than the reasoning of men that judge the good 
of men.” Knowing that few men achieve true virtue, a ruler who ab- 
sconds from more conspicuous evils—although driven only by fear of 
the judgement of men—is indeed more tolerable.” 


The good ruler will, therefore, conduct himself appropriately in or- 
der to receive the approval of men, just as Aristotle describes the mag- 
nanimous man. The magnanimous man pursues not honor and glory as 
something that is a sufficient reward for virtue. He seeks a testimony of 
his virtue given, always given by other men, his subjects (governed), 
striving to reach all those who are good. Hence, happiness is the un- 
erring reward for virtue, thus rendering good both its owner and its 
respective work.’® 


In the Secretum secretorum we find four types of kings: the king 
who is generous with himself and his subjects; the avaricious king, who 
is neither generous with himself nor with his subjects; the king who is 
ungenerous with himself but he is generous with his subjects; and the 


promptum habere in lingua, magisque vultum quam ingenium habere. Sed et salvator 
noster eos, qui bona opera faciunt, ut ab hominibus videantur, hypocritas, id est simu- 
latores, vocat. Sicut igitur periculosum est multitudini si princeps voluptates et divitias 
quaerat pro praemio, ne raptor et contumeliosus fiat." (The English translation is my 
own). 

56 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno, ed. DoNDAINE, 457: “[...] sed quia tolerabilius 
est si gloriam quaerat, quam si pecuniam cupiat, vel voluptatem sequatur. Hoc enim 
vitium virtuti propinquius est, cum gloria, quam homines cupiunt, ut ait Augustinus, 
nihil aliud sit quam iudicium hominum bene de hominibus opinantium". 

37 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno, ed. DONDAINE, 458: “Paucis igitur ad veram vir- 
tutem pervenientibus, tolerabilius videtur si praeferatur ad regimen qui, vel iudicium 
hominum metuens, a malis manifestis retrahitur". 

58 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno, ed. DONDAINE, 458: “Est enim mentibus omnium 
ratione utentium inditum, virtutis praemium beatitudinem esse. Virtus enim unius- 
cuiusque rei describitur, quae bonum facit habentem, et opus eius bonum reddit". 
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king who is generous with himself and covetous with his subjects. Some 
prefer the king who is plain and simple avaricious (/talians and Indians), 
others prefer a generous one (Persians). The worst of kings, according 
to "Aristotle," is the latter (e. a king liberal to himself but covetous to 
his subjects), because his kingdom will soon find itself in tremendous 
disarray. The objective of the administration is “good fame." The intel- 
lect, in itself the head of the government, is also the bastion of virtues 
and the warden of vices. It is by means of the intellect that we choose 
what should be preferred. The intellect is the genesis of all virtues and 
the root of all honorable and laudable things. Thus, the first instrument 
of the intellect is specifically the desire for righteous fame, for he who 
truly longs for good fame will be famous and glorious, but whoever 
feigns a thirst for it shall be disquieted in infamy.? 


In summary, righteous fame (bona fama) emanates from justice. As 
Thomas Aquinas states, it is always superfluous to speak about fame. 
But a righteous king lives through the praise of men and is fondly re- 
membered; the name of the wicked king, however, suffers a veritable 
collective damnatio memoriae, or, if he 1s outstanding in malice, he is 
remembered by his subjects as an abominable creature.‘ For these rea- 
sons, Aristotle's advice is really understandable; he advises Alexander 
to study and love the desire of righteous fame because the consider- 
ation of the just fame apart from the value in itself stimulates truth.‘ 
Aquinas would accept this as a lesser evil, for it is, above all, closer to 
virtue. The truth will always be the unquestionable root of all laudable 
things and reason of all that is righteous and good— where there is 
truth, there is, perforce, happiness. 


Indeed, it is also in the light of these assumptions that we must 
understand the bulk of Aquinas’ argumentation concerning his idea of 


© See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 45; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 556. 

60 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De regno, ed. DONDAINE, I, 11, 463: “De fama vero super- 
fluum videtur dicere. Quis enim dubitet bonos reges non solum in vita, sed magis post 
mortem quodammodo laudibus hominum vivere, et in desiderio haberi; malorum vero 
nomen aut statim deficere, vel si excellentes in malitia fuerint, cum detestatione eorum 
rememorari? Unde Salomon dicit: memoria iusti cum laudibus, nomen autem impio- 
rum putrescet, quia vel deficit, vel remanet cum foetore". 

9! See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 46; also, Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZA- 
LAOUI, 557. 
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happiness. One remembers that Aquinas distinguishes between beati- 
tudo imperfecta and beatitudo perfecta. While the former corresponds 
to the Aristotelian notion of the “end by which" (finis quo), the latter 
concerns the “end of which" (finis cuius).9 So we must distinguish 
between the finis ultimus obiectivus and the finis ultimus subectivus, 
the former corresponding to God and the latter to man's happiness, 
that is, the “happiness that one can achieve in this world."9 It is also 
for this reason that man's happiness resides more in the action of the 
speculative intellect than in that of the practical intellect, but we must 
stress that the action of the latter is indispensable.“ Indeed, the hap- 
piness that one may find in this life demands the action of virtue, i.e., 
"the righteousness of the will, for it is the right ordination of the will 
towards the ultimate end which is required to its fruition."9 Virtue is 
thus to happiness as the form is to the act, in such a way that “no human 
activity should precede his happiness.” 


3.2 Giles of Rome—the secret of secrets of political happiness 


Giles of Rome, a disciple of the Doctor Angelicus and the founder of 
the Augustinian school, composed the De regimine principum, an opus 
dedicated to Philip IV of France (“Philip the Fair,” who took the throne 
in 1286), somewhere between 1277 and 1279. This opus achieved 
enormous popularity at the time. It is composed of three books, accord- 
ing to the triple disciplinary distinction of practical philosophy Oe, 
Ethica, Economica, and Politica). In the first book, we find a discus- 
sion on matters pertaining to personal conduct, virtues, and vices. In 
the second book, Giles deals with the governance of the king's family 
and household. The third book—a volume in which references to the 
name of Aristotle abound—addresses the wider concerns of the state, 
for instance, the form of government and the duties of the king in peace 
and in war (the last part is based on the De re militari by Vegetius). Side 


® THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, Ia, q. 26, a. 3, ad 2, citing ARISTOTELES, 
De Anima, II c. 4, 415b 20-22; cf. Magna Moralia, I c. 3, 1184 b 10-16. 


& THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, Ia-IIae, q. 4, a. 7, co. 
6* THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, Ia-Iae, q. 3, a. 5, co. 
65 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, Ia-IIae, q. 5, a. 7, co. 


66 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae, lallae, q. 5, a. 7, co: “Sed hoc non osten- 
ditur quod aliqua operatio hominis debeat praecedere eius beatitudinem". 
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by side with the Secretum secretorum, the most important texts are, as 
we have referred to previously, Chapter IX of the first part (I, 1, 9) of 
Book I and Chapter XVII, which integrates the second part of Book III 
(III, 2, 17). 


Indeed, in the first of the mentioned texts, the author declares that 
the sovereign must organize and base his power on justice, not merely 
on glory or fame. He supports this assertion with three reasons. The 
first one, he says, is that neither glory nor fame mean righteousness, for 
the latter springs forth from the former. Worldly fame is merely an ap- 
parent sign of our own righteousness. But, just as there is no righteous- 
ness without happiness, there is no happiness where fame and glory 
reign. The second reason, which arises from the first, resides in the 
fact that neither glory nor fame constitute any criteria of righteousness, 
since in this world not only righteous men but also wicked men possess 
fame and glory. “The century" (saeculum) incurs on frequent lapses 
of judgment because, by mistaking wicked men for righteous ones, it 
sees in them fame and glory that are mislabeled as happiness. The third 
reason states that, if kings and princes understood the fruit of govern- 
ment to be simply seeking fame in this world, it would be enough to 
appear righteous in the eyes of the people, despite their farce. But, just 
as that which is devoid of legitimacy and comes to be without justice 
cannot stand long, fame too is ephemeral and not everlasting. Hence, 
a king should not believe that his subjects are happy solely because he 
possesses fame. In Giles’ own words: 

Glory and fame differ from honor and praise because honor and 

praise are the cause of fame and glory; this is why someone has fame 

and glory: because he is praised and honored. Honor, however, dif- 
fers from praise because it is more universal; indeed, praise, strictly 
speaking, does not exist but through signs and words, whereas honor 
exists from any exterior signs [...]. As such, according to common 
observation, happiness is not only the sign of good, but also the per- 
fect and self-sufficient good. Secondly, happiness is only inherent to 

the good and blessed, but not to the unhappy and evil. Thirdly, it is so 

in internal goods, not in exterior ones, where it is. However, fame— 

quite conversely—is more a sign of goodness rather than goodness 

itself. And it is applied not just to good men, but also to evil ones [...]; 
fame is neither our goodness, nor does it depend on our goodness; 
rather, it is a mere sign that manifests our goodness. In it [fame], 
therefore, there cannot be our happiness. Secondly, this cannot be so, 
for fame and glory are ascribed not only to good, but also to evil men; 
for oftentimes we err upon judging, applying to many that detestable 
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perversity because the good and the dignified are not to be seen in 
price, and the evil and unhappy are so in glory and fame. Thirdly, 
happiness should not be deposited upon fame because we thereby 
deposit more upon external signs than in interior goodness [...]. Fur- 
thermore, Man's fame is fickle, it lasts not long, since all the time of 
our present life is but ephemerous in relation to God's eternity.‘ 


Giles does not present a distinction, but it is evident that, for the phi- 
losopher, it would be one thing to understand power through the view- 
point of fame and another matter entirely to understand fame through 
the viewpoint of power. Considering the reality of human facts, as an- 
alyzed by master Aquinas, the desire for good fame that is achieved by 
administration and power—an inherent principle to ruling, as 1s stated 
in the first book of the Secretum secretorum—3Às more “tolerable.” 


Proceeding with his analysis, Giles describes several “secrets” to 
us: the secrets that kings, princes, and other men must know to keep 
from their wives (“the nature of love is to manifest one's own secrets"), 
the “secrets” of all those who are slaves by nature (“they serve others 
more out of fear than out of love"), but also the “secrets” that each and 
every ruler must know how to cultivate, having a righteous deliberation 
as the aim. 


Hence the core statement: ^we must to tell the truth." But what 


67 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De regimine, I, I, 27-29: “Differunt autem gloria, et fama 
ab honore, et laude: quia honor, et laus sunt causa famae, et gloriae: ex hoc enim 
est aliquis in fama, et gloria, quia laudatur, et honoratur. Honor autem differt a lau- 
de, quia est universalior ea: nam laus proprie non est nisi per signa vocaliaque sed 
honor esse habet per quaecunque signa exterior. [...] Quantum enim ad praesens 
spectat, ut statis potest patere per habita, felicitas non est tantum signum boni, sed 
est etiam perfectum, et per se sufficiens bonum. Secundo felicitas inest tantum bo- 
nis, et beatis, non autem infelicibus, et pravis. Tertio est in interioribus bonis, non in 
his quae exterius existunt. Fama autem e contrario, est magis signum bonitatis, quam 
sit bonitas. Et non solum competit bonis, sed etiam ut plurimum competit ipsis pra- 
vis. [...] fama nec est bonitas nostra, nec ab ea dependet bonitas nostra, sed solum 
est quoddam apparens signum nostrae bonitas. in ea igitur felicitas nostra esse non 
potest. Secundo hoc stare non potest, quia fama, et gloria apud homines non solum 
habetur de bonis, sed etiam de hominubus pravis: quia enim multotiens in iudican- 
do decipimur, contingit ut plurimum illa detestanda perversitas; quod boni, et digni 
non habentur in pretio, et pravi, et infelices sunt in gloria et in fama. Tertio in fama non 
est ponenda felicitas, quia magis innititur exterioribus signis, quam interiori bonitati 
[...]. Rursus homini fama est brevis non diuturna, cum totum tempus vitae praesentis 
sit quasi punctuale respectu Dei aeternitatis". (The English translation is my own). 
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does the assertion “to tell the truth” truly mean or entail? According to 
Giles, we stand before one of the key “secrets” that must be cultivated 
by one who intends to counsel himself with others, 1.e., for each and 
any sovereign in his “counsels.” Let us consider his solution; the cita- 
tion is long, but worth reading: 


Hence (upon present observation), there are six rules to know how 
to council [to deliberate in counsel]. The first one is that, the more 
determined something is, the less it lacks council; furthermore, if it is 
totally determined, then it needs no council. [...] As such, there is a 
manner of summoning council, for when one proposes a fact concern- 
ing the kingdom, the more something can be done in different ways, 
and the less certain paths are presented, the longer the deliberation 
in council is, so that one can thus choose all the easier and better re- 
garding those paths. Secondly, one should take heed in councils so as 
not to take council on any irrelevant matters, rather only on important 
matters. Indeed, we stated above that the fear of councils makes he 
who takes council doubt and fear that some occurring mishap might 
hinder the execution of the sought good, or incur in any loss or some 
other harm. Hence, those [cases] that prove very small, so small that 
they are only able to do a small good, or forbid a small evil, are not 
recommendable [worthy of deliberation]. As such, there is a manner 
of attending councils, only, to take important matters. Thirdly, since 
we wish to deliberate in council, we should accord with the others 
among which we deliberate on the topic to be dealt. Indeed, councils 
(as was said) should focus on grand things. In such things, however, 
no one should believe in himself completely and trust his sense alone; 
rather, he should call upon others, knowing that many can know more 
than just one. [...] Fourthly, upon taking council, one should take 
heed to keep it a secret, for it is said that many a deal is ruined by re- 
vealing councils. Perhaps this is why it was named a council. Indeed, 
some say that a council is almost the same as a court: it is deemed a 
council because in it many are to take seat simultaneously. Fifth, in 
councils one should take heed not to speak aiming to please, rather 
to speak the truth. Indeed, when adulators seek to please the prince, 
thereby silencing truth and promulgating that which suits them, they 
immediately endanger the whole princedom or the whole kingdom. 


Sixth, in councils one should take heed so that one can advise en- 
duringly, and, as soon as the opportunity arises, we may rapidly put 
hands to work. [...] If the possibility to act emerges, then we should 
act promptly.® 


68 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De regimine II, 2, 17, 497-500: “Sunt autem (qauntum ad 
praesens spectat) sex observanda, ut sciamus qualiter sit consiliandum. Primum est, 
quia quanto aliquid est magis determinatum, tanto minori eget consilio: immo si omni- 
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It is in this fashion—by incidentally listing the definition of “counsel” 
(consilium) and how one should take “counsels” (consilia), referring 
to Book VI of the Nichomachean Ethics—that the author retorts by 
expounding the six rules (sex observanda) that every sovereign should 
know how to apply successfully. The first of these is never following 
what seems more obvious. After hearing the proposals (counsels), he 
should deliberate on which is more feasible. The more complex (“ob- 
scure and dubious") the matter is, the more necessary it is to “take a 
long counsel.” But after deliberating on the best possible outcome, the 
sovereign should act immediately. The second rule concerns advice on 
small things, i.e., the king must avoid counselling on small things that 
lead nowhere. He must seek advice only in greater things, things that 
potentially lead to great benefits or to great harm. The third one estab- 
lishes that no one should believe completely in himself and trust his 
own sense; he should instead call upon others, with whom he deliber- 
ates, for many can know more things than just one. The fourth rule de- 
termines that things said by the ruler in council must never be revealed, 
for a great number ofthem would potentially cause widespread uproar 


no determinatum esset, nullius egeret consilio. [...] Est ergo unus modus in consiliis 
adhibendus, quod quando aliquod factum regni proponitur, quanto pluribus modis fieri 
potest et quanto minus habet certas e determinatas vias, tanto per plus tempus est con- 
siliandum, ut de illis viis facilior et melior eligatur. Secundo est in consillis attenden- 
dum, ut non consiliemur de quibuscumque minimis, sed de magnis. Dicebatur enim 
supra, quod timor conciliativos facit: qui ergo consiliatur, videtur timere et dubitare ne 
aliquo infortunio contingente deficiat a consecutione optati boni, vel incurrat aliquod 
damnum, vel aliquod aliud malum. Quae ergo sunt valde modica, ut quae sunt apta 
nata efficere parvum bonum, vel prohibere modicum malum, non sunt consiliabilia. Est 
ergo modus attendendus in consillis, ut de magnis consilietur negotiis. Tertio cum con- 
siliari volumus, debemus alios assumere nobiscum, inter quos conferamus de negotiis 
fiendis. [...] Nam concilia (ut dictum est) esse debent de rebus magnis. In talibus autem 
nullus debet omnino sibi credere, et proprio sensui inniti: sed debet alios ad se vocare, 
sciens quod plura cognoscere possunt multi, quam unus. [...] Quarto est in consiliis 
attendum, ut secreta habeantur, quia ibi dicuntur, nam multa negotia disturbantur ex 
revelatione consiliorum. Inde forte consilium nomen accepit. Dicunt enim aliqui, quod 
consilium quasi idem est quod considium: dictum est autem consilium, quia ibi plures 
simul consedere debent. [...] Quinto est in consiliis attendendum, ut non loquantur ibi 
placentia, sed vera. Adulatores enim dum principi placere student, vera silentes, et pla- 
cita promulgantes, exponunt periculo totum principatum vel totum regnum. [...] Sexto 
est in consiliis attendendum, ut diu consiliemur, et sit adsit oportunitas cito in opere 
exequamur. [...] si adsit operandi facultas, prompte operari debemus". (The English 
translation is my own). 
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throughout the kingdom (not coincidentally, *a council is almost the 
same as a court"). The fifth one consists in always stating the truth and 
not, out of flattery, what is most pleasing to the ears and hearts of oth- 
ers. Many a man flatter lords and friends because he has in mind only 
what serves his purposes and not the common good—therefore peril- 
ously exposing to ruin the entirety of the kingdom. Finally, the sixth 
rule states that, after thoroughly reflecting on the matter (deliberation), 
one must act promptly (execution). 


In other words, it is not man who rules but reason, as is stated in the 
Nichomachean Ethics. In a similar fashion, the Secretum secretorum 
speaks of how prudence must always follow the action taken by the 
sovereign—he must always seek guidance, be attentive in listening to 
advice, and be swift in action. The sovereign must: 1) surround himself 
with competent counsellors; 2) aim to discern between good and evil, 
just and unjust; 3) act according to his standing; and 4) affirm his own 
faculties of righteous judgment by administrating his kingdom in a co- 
herent way. Sound recommendations may also spring from the minds 
of those of lower birth. In its essence, the criterion is to add the advice 
of others to the sovereign's own council. When a counsellor's advice 
goes against the monarch's own mind, the king must separate the dis- 
cordant counsellor from other voices. If the sovereign finds the advice 
fitting for the issue at hand, he should consider it promptly; if not, he 
should not heed it. On the other hand, the monarch must never allow 
another—a minister—to take his hierarchical place in the government, 
for this substitute may aspire to satisfy his own greed and, consequent- 
ly, bring about the ruin of the kingdom.” 


In summary, the finality of true political praxis is to concede hap- 
piness to citizens while striving to maintain justice. If it does not come 
to fruition, then everything that those in power—any ruler in the role of 
"sovereign"—can consider as an exercise of power are merely illusions 
and deceit, which, in turn, paves the way for “envy,” “lies,” and “the 
root of all evil and vices.""! 


9 EN, V, c. 6, 1134b. 

7? See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 135-136; and also Secretum secretorum, ed. 
MANZALAOUI, 565. 

7! See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 45; and also Secretum secretorum, ed. 
MANZALAOUI, 556. 
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Concluding Remarks 


In the perspective of Leo Strauss, the rebirth of the Christian scholastic 
movement originated a renewed interest in philosophers in the Islam- 
ic and Jewish medieval schools of philosophy." The tradition of “for- 
getting" or otherwise condemning to oblivion both the Arabic and the 
Jewish political worlds was, to a great extent, due to a general unfamil- 
iarity (or ignorance) of their literary sources—especially concerning 
Aristotle's practical or political philosophy and the literary genre ad- 
opted by them. On the one hand, the vacant seat left by Politics found 
itself occupied by Plato's Republic and The Laws and, on the other 
hand, the Jewish and Arabic thinkers, aware not only of the subversive 
character of their currents of thought but also of the multiple forms of 
persecution that could befall them, opted to follow the strategy of writ- 
ing according to the traditional distinction between “exoteric” sense 
and “esoteric” sense.” Thus, the difference in the literary form created 
a difference in the contents of the respective political philosophies, as 
well as in the importance of political philosophy itself to philosophy as 
a whole.” 


As previously mentioned, it is upon investigating the grounds of 
political knowledge that “Aristotle” responds to “Alexander” in an 
enigmatic way—an action that denotes a certain wariness on “Aris- 
totle's" part. It can be inferred that the school of political thought of 
Arabic origin was completely familiar with the Plato's Republic, Aris- 
totle's Nicomachean Ethics, and the paraphrases of Plato's Laws, prob- 
ably composed by Galen. On the other hand, and according to Mario 
Grignaschi (despite correcting earlier versions of his own theories), it 
is possible to situate with certainty the Secretum secretorum’s arche- 
type in a time period between 950 and 970.5 Hence, by dating the 
Nicomachean Ethics’ Arabic translation as being from the 9th to 10th 
centuries (4th to 5th centuries of the Hegira),"6 one can infer that the 


7 L. STRAUSS, Persecution and the Art of Writing, Chicago 1988, 8. 
B STRAUSS, Persecution, 110. 

74 STRAUSS, Persecution, 9. 

75 GRIGNASCHI, "Remarques sur la formation et l'interprétation", 6. 


76 The Arabic Version of the Nicomachean Ethics, ed. A. A. AKAsoy and A. FIDORA, 
with an introduction and annotated translation by D. M. DUNLOP (Aristoteles Semitico 
Latinus 17), Leiden-Boston 2005. 
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author—or authors—could have been intimately acquainted with Ar- 
istotle's thoughts on ethics. This motive explains the similarities be- 
tween and the frequent association of the Secretum secretorum with the 
Corpus aristotelicum—and, in a particular and privileged manner, with 
the Nicomachean Ethics, as M-Th. d'Alverny and Steven J. Williams 
point out.” 


In truth, the Secretum secretorum transposes to the act of ruling 
and to the ruler the real possibility of power as an ethical figure, which 
is the result of an investment in itself as an initiative, a genesis, and 
beginning of action, thus envisaging the virtuosity of citizens. And, 
in this sense, it engenders a prophylactic view of power, assuming the 
contention of both excess and deficit alike. It also assumes the victory 
over an arbitrary and abstract conception of power; one that has its 
roots in prodigality and avarice. In the mind of the philosopher from 
Stagira, power can take two distinct forms—it can be the spring from 
which the plenary fulfilment of humankind flows forth or the original 
seat of the deepest of wounds. 


If, in the former case, it is beneficial to the ruled party, emerg- 
ing among them as a source of justice, in the latter case, it finds itself 
exposed to any kind of vulnerabilities, incurring on provoking social 
and political dissolution and thus curtailing its effective possibilities of 
sustainment and maintenance. “Alexander,” in his request, must then 
be seen as being keenly aware of this danger, for he himself is a polit- 
ical leader. And if, as is written in the Nicomachean Ethics, practical 
wisdom (phronesis) is the rectitude of thought attuned to what is useful 
to the attainment of the envisioned goal, the secrets that are inherent to 
power reside in the advocacy and promotion of both justice and happi- 
ness as essential values to the coherent guidance of both the collective 
and the individual life alike. The state finds itself perpetuated by reit- 


77 D’ALVERNY, “Conclusion,” 134; S. J. WILLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets, 23-26. Wil- 
liams points out the noteworthy similarities between the “mirrors for princes" works 
in general and the Nicomachean Ethics Book I and the beginning of Book II. In the 
particular case of the Secretum secretorum, these aforementioned similarities can be 
clearly found in Books IV (the virtue of generosity, avoidance of lust, and necessity 
of wealth), V (the desire of a good name as instrument of reason and the idea that the 
true object of sovereignty is righteous and praiseworthy), and VII (the good king and 
friendship). Please note that, most importantly, a voice—sometimes uncannily similar 
to that of the Stagirite's—is heard in the Mirror of Princes material in Book I and in the 
beginning of Book II. 
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erating its legitimacy, reaffirming its order, and portraying its power. 
In this specific process, the rarity of public speeches, the consilia, the 
signs, and ceremonies are, at the same time, actions of reference and 
gestures that are always laden with generosity, magnificence, and mag- 
nanimity.’® 


Finally, the thesis that has been presented throughout this paper 
could be summarized as follows: the action of ruling is synonymous 
with being virtuous, generous, and moderate, the recognition that syn- 
thesizes the action of every ruler. The man who assumes the mantle 
of sovereign is the scion of what is just. The state is determined by 
its activities and by its objects. Power must always follow virtue and 
virtue must never trail behind power. This is, veritably, the *counsel" 
that synthesizes and accurately embodies all “counsels” offered by the 
Secretum secretorum. The Secretum secretorum (that is to say, “Aristo- 
tle”) offers a twofold "service"—a prognosis and a diagnosis—of polit- 
ical power—one that stands applicable to any epoch (our own certainly 
included) and one that Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and Giles 
of Rome, through the Aristotelian assumptions that characterize their 
receptions to the opus, witness in the second half of the 13th century. 
Perhaps this conception of the political is not that which best charac- 
terizes our times, but can any of us say that there is not a yearning for 
truth—a thirst that is quenched by unveiling and unfurling the unalien- 
able wisdom imparted to us by ancient and medieval thinkers? 


Such is also the radicality of the Secretum secretorum. In its great 
tradition, it also carries a political project condensed in the “secrets” 
inherent to the excellence of power. 


University of Lisbon 


8 NE, V c. 6, 1134b1-10; VI 9, 1142b33; See Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 52- 
53; and also Secretum secretorum, ed. MANZALAOUI, 561-562. 


GREEK AND ARABIC INSPIRATIONS FOR ORGANIZING 
MEDIEVAL BANQUETS: THE PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN SECRETUM 
SECRETORUM AS A SOURCE AND A MODEL FOR MEDIEVAL 
ADVICE LITERATURE 


PAVLÍNA CERMANOVÁ 


magine a long banquet table where the courtiers sit and enjoy an 

opulent feast. The atmosphere in the room is relaxed, and there is a 
gentle murmur of hushed conversation. The attention of most of those 
present is captured by the artist, who recites in a sing-song voice a 
Latin composition in which a rose and a violet are being duelled over 
which should have the more privileged position in the realm offlowers. 
In the end, the dispute will be decided by the judge, who does not nec- 
essarily award victory to either of the parties, but instead tries to find a 
balance between them. In the corner of the table, the courtiers who are 
not attracted by the verse dispute discuss in a half-voice the iniquities 
of women; on the other side, the topic 1s the avarice of the priests, their 
comfortable, prosperous life, so unlike the modest life of the philos- 
ophers. For priest and money have joined together to rule, and only 
death can separate them! A well-dressed man entertains his lady with 
the story of the Seven Wise Men. The stragglers arrive at the door of 
the hall, discussing on the way the beneficial effects of wine on their 
health. All are entertained with intelligent conversation and distracted 
amusement, which makes for a pleasant time of feasting. 


This is what a banquet at a Prague court in the second half of the 
14th century might have looked like if its participants and organizers 
had followed the instructions in the book Summa recreatorum.' It was 


' At a basic level, this piece of writing is described by E. RAUNER, “Summa re- 
creatorum,” in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, Bd. 9, Ber- 
lin-New York 1995, col. 503-506. Here are also references to the relevant literature. 
The content of the writing is described, and many textual excerpts are provided by J. 
VILIKOVSKY, Latinská poezie Zákovská v Cechách, Bratislava 1932, 134-145; see also 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 
Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 85-109 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134867 
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a compendious handbook that summarised knowledge that, at least as 
it declared, was intended to lead to a higher level of entertainment at 
banquets. The work comprises five main parts (treatises) and is pre- 
served in four manuscript copies.” Each of the five parts is devoted to 
a particular area of human knowledge, whether medical, dietetic, or 
the virtues of rulers; a large part of the writings is a collection of prose 
and verse texts from ancient and medieval authors. The combination of 
splendid banquets with the performance of literature was, in fact, quite 
widespread in the Middle Ages.? There has been a debate in the second- 


B. WACHINGER, Erzählen für die Gesundheit: Diätetik und Literatur im Mittelalter. 
Vorgetragen am 25. November 2000, Heidelberg 2001, 24-25; B. WACHINGER, “Con- 
vivium fabulosum. Erzählen bei Tisch im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, besonders in der 
“Mensa philosophica’ und bei Erasmus und Luther”, in Kleinere Erzählformen des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. W. HAUG und B. WACHINGER, Tübingen 1993, 256- 
286. For the context of other relevant textual production, see B. LAWN, The Salerni- 
tan Questions. An Introduction to the History of Medieval and Renaissance Problem 
Literature, Oxford 1963, 108-110; E. RAUNER, Konrads von Halberstadt O.P. "Tri- 
partitus moralium". Studien zum Nachleben antiker Literatur im spáteren Mittelalter, 
Frankfurt am Main et al. 1989; Mensa philosophica: Faksimile und Kommentar, hrsg. 
v. E. RAUNER und B. WACHINGER (mit C. RUPRECHT-ALEXANDER und F. SCHANZE), 
Tübingen 1995, 204-210. The content and genre classification is also summarized by I. 
VENTURA, "Aristoteles fuit causa efficiens huius libri: On the Reception of Pseudo-Ar- 
istotle’s Problemata in Late Medieval Encyclopaedic Culture", in Aristotle s Proble- 
mata in Different Times and Tongues, ed. P. DE LEEMANS, M. GOYENS, Leuven 2006, 
113-144, here 124-125. In Czech historiography, this text has been studied mainly 
by A. VIDMANOVÁ, “Životospráva pro císařský dvůr i městský dům (Na okraj knihy 
‘Mensa philosophica’),” Listy filologické 121 (1998) 126-128; Sestra Múza: světská 
poezie latinského středověku, ed. A. VIDMANOVÁ, Praha 1990, 448-463, 554-560; A. 
VIDMANOVÁ, “Antika ve sborníku Summa recreatorum”, in Druhy život antického 
mýtu: Sborník z vědeckého symposia Centra pro práci s patristickými, středověkými a 
renesančními texty, ed. J. NECHUTOVÁ, Brno 2004, 143-150. For the relevant Czech lit- 
erature, see D. STEHLÍKOVÁ, Summa recreatorum: sborník intelektuální zábavy z doby 
Karla IV. Disertační práce obhájená v roce 2005 na Filosofické fakultě Masarykovy 
univerzity v Brně (unpublished Ph.D. thesis). 


? The oldest surviving copy is preserved in the manuscript Nelahozeves, Roudnická 
lobkovická knihovna, VI Fc 34, dated to 1360-1380; then follows chronologically Pra- 
ha, Národní knihovna ČR (hereafter as NK ČR), I E 22, dated to the first half of the 
15th century (the copy of the Summa recreatorum is dated by the colophon to 1412); 
Thirdly, Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, 5371, and the youngest copy is pre- 
served in the manuscript Leipzig, Universitätsbibliothek, 1224. 

3 D. RIEGER, “Par devant lui chantent li jugleor: Mittelalterliche Dichtung im Kon- 
text des Gesamtkunstwerks der höfischen Mahlzeit”, in Essen und Trinken in Mit- 
telalter und Neuzeit. Vorträge eines interdisziplinären Symposions vom 10. bis 13. Juni 
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ary literature about the author of the writings, or his nationality, which 
has not yet had a satisfactory outcome. However, regardless of whether 
the Summa recreatorum was written in Bohemia or in the German part 
ofthe Empire, probably in the vicinity of Erfurt, we can be sure, thanks 
to manuscript preservation, that the writing was known in medieval 
Bohemia. Its knowledge and perhaps even its use can be sought at the 
Prague court. The origins of at least two of the mentioned four man- 
uscripts can definitely be linked to Bohemia. In the manuscript of the 
Austrian National Library, 5371, we can trace Czech words (kozlik, 
petruzel [valerian, parsley]) in the copy of Summa recreatorum. From 
the manuscript Praha, NK. CR, I E22, we know that it was purchased in 
the 15th century by Petr of Kroměříž for 28 groschens for his book col- 
lection; the Bohemian origin of the manuscript is also acknowledged 
in the literature.* The Summa recreatorum was not the only work read 
in the Czech environment that compiled relatively disparate topics in 
narrative form, nor even the only work that was proclaimed as a man- 
ual collecting knowledge relevant to “appropriate banqueting". Sim- 
ilarly, the Mensa philosophica was compiled in a Central European 
milieu, a work closely related to the Summa recreatorum and sharing 
a common source of inspiration. Both of these writings drew on the 
Tripartitus moralium of Conrad of Halberstadt, a Magdeburg Domin- 
ican and friend of Prague archbishop Arnost of Pardubice, who had 
been present in Prague after 1354.5 The Tripartitus moralium took the 
form of a florilegium, in which the author collected and alphabetically 
arranged the sayings of various authorities, fables, exempla, and other 
instructive stories. Responsorium curiosorum has also been attributed 
to Conrad of Halberstadt." The Responsorium was an encyclopaedic 


an der Justus-Liebig-Universität Gießen, hrsg. v. I. BITSCH, T. EHLERT, X. ERTZDORFF, 
Sigmaringen 1987, 27-44. 

* Summarised by STEHLIKOVA, Summa recreatorum: sbornik, 161. 

* Mensa philosophica: Faksimile und Kommentar. For the interrelations among the 
Summa recreatorum, the Mensa philosophica, and other relevant texts, see, Mensa 
philosophica: Faksimile, 202-210; D. RUZICKOVA (STEHLÍKOVÁ), “Where to seek the 
meeting point of the treatises Summa recreatorum, Mensa philosophica and Respon- 
sorium curiosorum. A Query into the History of their Origin", in Sbornik praci Filozo- 
fické fakulty brnénské univerzity. N, Rada klasická 11 (2006), 61-77. 

6 J. NECHUTOVÁ, Latinská literatura českého středověku do roku 1400, Praha 2000, 175. 

7 Unlike the Summa recreatorum, which survives in four manuscripts, the Men- 
sa philosophica and the Responsorium curiosorum have no manuscript survival; both 
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handbook that collected and organized knowledge for use in convivial 
conversations. This book consisted of 837 questions (problemata) and 
pieces of knowledge belonging to different areas of natural sciences: 
human and animal anatomy, medicine, the world of nature as animals 
and plants, meteorology, precious stones, etc.’ The work, written in a 
dialogical form, was declared to serve as an aid for the Dominican fri- 
ars in situations where they were conversing with persons from differ- 
ent social backgrounds. These and similar works, composed of differ- 
ent parts and often covering disparate areas of human knowledge, were 
often based on encyclopaedic literature and shared standard features. 
These texts also shared an external form that often corresponded to a 
staged effort to transmit knowledge. They could be, for example, a di- 
alogue, a guided monologue, or a stylized letter.” The texts in question 
are examples of writings that form a broadly diversified literary set, 
which drew knowledge from a kind of intellectual thesaurus defined, 
among others, by the great encyclopaedic works of the Middle Ages 
(Albertus Magnus, Vincent of Beauvais, Thomas of Cantimpré, etc.). 
The knowledge gleaned from the encyclopaedic collections was further 
regrouped to form a new and differently organised body of knowledge. 
At the same time, these were essentially texts that made knowledge 
available in a form that might have been considered easily accessible 
and understandable, even by non-specialised readers. The works I have 
already mentioned can be classified in the broadly defined genre of me- 
dieval advice literature. This study will ask what kinds of knowledge 
are present and combined here. We will look for the role played by 
different branches of knowledge (medicine, general science oriented 
on the human body, dietology, state science, medieval "fiction", etc.) 


writings are known only from early prints. The only extant edition of Responsorium 
curiosorum is the print published by Lucas Brandis in 1476 in Lübeck; the first printed 
edition of Mensa philosophica can be dated between 1479 and 1480 in Kóln by Jo- 
hannes Koelhoff. 

* See, VENTURA, “Aristoteles fuit causa efficiens", 122-123; I. VENTURA, “Ouaes- 
tiones and Encyclopedias: Some Aspects of the Late Medieval Reception of the Pseu- 
do-Aristotelian Problemata in Encyclopedic and Scientific Culture", in Schooling and 
Society. The Ordering and Reordering of Knowledge in the Western Middle Ages, ed. 
A. A. MACDONALD, M. W. Twomey, Leuven et al. 2004, 32-33. 

? On Arabic material, Regula Forster described this phenomenon, which also applies 
to Latin and later European vernacular production. See: R. FORSTER, Wissensvermittlung 
im Gespräch. Eine Studie zu klassisch-arabischen Dialogen, Leiden-Boston 2017. 
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to discover what the compiler and his public considered as the most 
necessary cultural background which had to be collected and handed 
over through the texts of the advice literature. Next, we will ask what 
role the pseudo-Aristotelian pieces had in writing such texts in the first 
place. We will ask if these were primarily a reservoir of informative 
content and examples; or, especially in the case of the Secretum se- 
cretorum, if they also might have provided a genre model. A related 
question is how the Secretum secretorum entered medieval Bohemian 
advice literature. 


Symposion as a genre of medieval literature: ancient inspiration 


The author ofthe Summa recreatorum, with direct reference to the first 
book of Macrobius’s Saturnalia, states in the prologue to his work that 
"studioso animo nihil est iocundius, utilius et delectabilius, quam hon- 
este colloqui de letis, subtilibus ac curiosis questionibus" [there is noth- 
ing more pleasant and useful entertaining for an intelligent mind than 
an honest conversation on cheerful, subtle and interesting questions ].'? 
To enable the noble lords and learned prelates to have a convivial con- 
versation, the author of the Summa recreatorum presents a handbook of 
knowledge, often encyclopaedic, combined with prose and verse pas- 
sages that are intended to be a source of inspiration for entertainment at 
banquets. The reference to the Saturnalia is also made in the prologue 
of the Mensa philosophica, which underlines the typical character of 
the two writings and the presumed common source of both texts." 


10 Praha, NK CR, I E 22, fol. 51v. Cf. MACROBIUS, Satvrnalia, ed. R. A. KASTER, 
vol. 1, Cambridge-London 2011 (hereafter as MACROBIUS, Saturnalia), I, 2, 4, “Neque 
enim recte institutus animus requiescere aut utilius aut honestius usquam potest quam 
in aliqua opportunitate docte ac liberaliter colloquendi interrogandique et respondendi 
comitate". 


" Mensa philosophica: Faksimile und Kommentar, 1, 1, p. 9 “Sicut dicit Macrobius 
tertio libro saturnalium: Absit quod philosophia, que in libris suis solicite tractat de of- 
ficiis conuiualibus, ipsa conuiuia reformidet, tanquam non posset rebus asserere quod 
solet verbis docere. Aut nesciat seruare modum cuius in omnibus humane vite actibus 
terminos ipsa constituit." The prologue of the Mensa philosophica, in correspondence 
with the title of the Summa recreatorum, also speaks of the activities that make the 
participants at the table refreshed and cheerful: *Videtur omnino expediens, vt sermo 
mensalis vel sit de natura rerum quibus vescimur et potamur vel de questionibus men- 
salibus quibus in mensa exercitamur vel de his et illorum moribus et conditionibus qui- 
bus in mensa sociamur vel de his iocis et solatijs honestis quibus in mensa recreamur 
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The first book of Summa recreatorum, devoted to human needs, 
appropriate foods, and aspects that are harmful to human health, takes 
a dialogic form, while the other four books are written as a flowing 
narrative. The Summa refers to Macrobius in its first paragraphs; it 
is therefore worth noting that the Saturnalia also highlights the pow- 
er of dialogue in a relevant passage: “A well-bred spirit can find no 
more useful or more honourable form of relaxation than in the sort of 
learned conversation worthy of free men, and in the gracious exchange 
of questions and answers”.'? Even later, in the humanist period, staged 
dialogue was one of the most popular forms in the genre of symposia.'? 


Macrobius's Saturnalia reports a fictitious three-day conversation 
among guests invited to celebrate the feast of Saturnalia. The topic of 
the three days talk is rooted in Virgil, whose „holy poem“ Aeneid is 
treated as an encyclopaedic work and source of universal knowledge." 
As such, it could educate its readers in many different branches of all 
human learning, from diction and rhetoric to philosophy and religion.'? 
As such, the literary genre of symposion/convivium also became, in 
the Middle Ages, one of the methods of transmitting scientific and en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge in the socially privileged and well-educated 
circles. The aim was not to deepen this scientific knowledge, but to ap- 
ply it in a broader socio-cultural environment. The Saturnalia was not 
one of the most frequently quoted ancient works in the Middle Ages. 
Despite this fact, both the Summa recreatorum as well as the Mensa 
philosophica explicitly refer to this text in the prologue; the Responso- 
rium curiosorum, to add, does not mention Macrobius's Saturnalia in 
the list of sources in the work's preface, but it nevertheless takes many 
quotations from this book.'^ Medieval works thus adapt the thematic 
framework of instruction suitable for sophisticated conversation and 


et exhilaramur". On the genre of symposion, see J. MARTIN, Symposion: die Geschichte 
einer literarischen Form, Paderborn 1931. 


12 MACROBIUS, Saturnalia, I, 2, 4. See the footnote 10 for the Latin quotation. 

13 WACHINGER, “Convivium fabulosum," 259. 

^ MACROBIUS, Saturnalia, I, 24, 13: “sed nos quos crassa Minerva dedecet non pa- 
tiamur abstrusa esse adyta sacri poematis sed arcanorum sensuum investigato aditu 
doctorum cultu celebranda praebeamus reclusa penetralia". 

5 D. KELLY, The Conspiracy of Allusion. Description, Rewriting, and Authorship 
from Macrobius to Medieval Romance, Leiden-Boston-Köln 1999, 13-14. 


16 VENTURA, "Quaestiones and Encyclopedias”, 33. 
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entertainment at a banquet and the wide range of topics treated. As we 
shall see below, however, Macrobius was not the only relevant inspira- 
tion in this respect. 


If for Saturnalia, the primary text that revealed universal knowl- 
edge was Virgil's Aeneid, medieval works turned to a broader range 
of encyclopaedic sources of knowledge. For manuals of sophisticated 
conversation composed thematically and by genre, the pseudo-Aristote- 
lian Problemata, the Salernitan Questions (Quaestiones Salernitanae), 
the writings of Albert the Great (Quaestiones super De animalibus, 
De animalibus, De proprietates elementorum, De mineralibus), Roger 
Bacon's Perspectiva or Viaticum, and De gradibus of Constantine the 
African, were among the primary sources." The health and dietetic part 
of Mensa philosophica draws on Rhases's Liber ad Almansorem, Isaac 
Israeli’s De diaetis, Galen, Hippocrates, Aristotle, Pliny, Averroes, 
Avicenna, Arnaldus de Villanova etc. We must reasonably assume, 
along with Brian Lawn, that despite the impressive list of authorities 
cited, the authors of the writings analysed drew mainly from pre-ex- 
isting collections of problems composed during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries somewhere in Germany. An essential source for the 
said composite texts" was the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata. This 
work, by its very nature, preserved the dialogical form of questions 
and answers and, for the authors of the convivial manuals, was consid- 
ered, in the intentions of Macrobius, as an important body of available 
knowledge that provides insight into a variety of disciplines and can 
furnish its reader with topics for cultivated conversation. In Central 
Europe, the Problemata Aristotelis was most likely a standard tool in 
the university and general educational environment.’ It was often cop- 
ied with other Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristotelian works, as evidenced, 


11 VENTURA, “Aristoteles fuit causa efficiens", 124. See also LAWN, The Salernitan 
Questions, 103-108. 

18 LAWN, The Salernitan Questions, 98-99, see also VENTURA, “Aristoteles fuit causa 
efficiens", 125. 

? [n the same period, under the title Problemata, a writing with the incipit Omnes 
homines was also circulating in Central Europe, which kept the same form, but differed 
in content from the pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata to some extent. Brian Lawn lists 
2] medieval copies of Omnes homines, most of them of Central European provenance. 
The earliest copy is dated to 1408 and is of Bohemian origin (Wroclaw, Biblioteka 
Uniwersytecka, 458). The list of manuscripts is given by LAWN, The Salernitan Ques- 
tions, 101. 
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for example, in the manuscript Praha, NK CR, IV D 6, mainly dating 
to the 14th century. Evaluating the composition of this manuscript, it 
can be unhesitatingly described as a compendium of pseudo-Aristo- 
telian texts. In this manuscript, which in the Middle Ages belonged 
to the university book collection, Epistola Aristotelis ad Alexandrum 
(D, which is directly preceded by De pomo, De intelligentia Aristotelis 
and De vita Aristotelis are all copied alongside the Problemata. Other 
pseudo-Aristotelian works are included as well.” To get a better idea 
of the circles in which the Problemata were copied, read, and used, 
let us note one more example, namely the manuscript Praha, NK CR, 
VII A 19.” This is a relatively homogeneous selection of texts, which 
were copied between 1350-1440 in the learned circle of the Rosenberg 
office in Krumlov in southern Bohemia.” The codex primarily collects 
models of letters of all kinds. These include, for example, the Epistola 
Luciferi, the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum, and a fictitious 
letter from Charles IV to his son, which, as we shall see below, draws 
several quotations from the Secretum secretorum.? In the second part 
of the codex, we find a copy of the Problemata Aristotelis, then the 
Liber de moribus of Jacob of Cessole, the Descriptio Terrae sanctae, 
the Moralitates attributed to Robert Holkot, the Gesta Romanorum, the 
Breviloquium of John of Wales, etc. Indexes supplement the writings 


? As Pieter De Leemans has pointed out, the connection between De mundo (or 
De pomo) - Epistola - De vita Aristotelis is not accidental. Two of these texts, the De 
mundo and the Epistola, begin with a letter from Aristotle to Alexander; the Epistola 
and the De vita refer to the life narrative of Alexander. De pomo, which in some manu- 
scripts, including Praha, NK CR, IV D 6, was part of this group, deals with Alexander's 
death. See P. DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad Auctoritatem, The Medieval Reception of 
Pseudo-Aristotle's Epistula ad Alexandrum", in Recherches de Théologie et Philoso- 
phie médiévales 84 (2017), 251-252. 

21 Another bohemian copy of the Problemata is in the manuscript Praha, NK CR, I C 
25 (partly 1377). On the character of the entry cf. J. CADDEN, “Preliminary Observation 
on the place of the Problemata in Medieval Learning", in Aristotle s Problemata in 
Different Times and Tongues, 11. 

"7 J, TRÍSKA, “Středověký literární Krumlov”, in Listy filologické 84 (1961), p. 87. 

3 See the edition of the text, Ein Fürstenspiegel Karls IV., hrsg. v. S. STEINHERZ 
(Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, 3. Heft), Praha 1925. The 
authorship of the text is discussed by J. Lupvikovsky, “Anonymní zrcadlo knížecí 
připisované Karlu IN", in Studie o rukopisech 14 (1975), 126-127. Cf. F. ŠMAHEL, 
“Státní teologie Karla IV. a počátky konciliarismu”, in Politické myšlení pozdního stre- 
dovéku a reformace 1/2, ed. V. HEROLD, I. MÜLLER, A. HAVLÍČEK, Praha 2012, 132. 
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mentioned above for easier orientation. The last text included is again 
a letter, namely the letter of the Council of Basel to the Bohemians 
of 1431. The note on fol. 2r clarifies by a 15th-century hand that the 
manuscript was donated to the library of the parish church in Trhové 
Sviny (“Iste liber datus est pro ecclesia in Swin”). Trhové Sviny, which 
belonged to the House of Rosenberg, was a vastly exceptional parish 
staffed by educated parish priests with connections to the Rosenberg 
office.” The manuscript could theoretically have been donated to the 
parish by Jan of Stropnice (T 1443), who is documented as the chap- 
lain of the chapel of St. John the Baptist in Sviny in 1425-1440. This 
university-educated man was chancellor of the Rosenberg chancellery. 
He mostly bequeathed his library to the Augustinians of Trebon, but it 
is possible that he also left some of his books to the church in Sviny.? 


Arabic inspirations 


From the 12th century onwards, scholars were not only dependent on 
(Western) European Latin traditions, but there was a significant influx 
of Greco-Arabic, Hebrew, and Arabic scholarship, which spread to 
Europe in several waves of translation. The reception of these texts 
also gave new intellectual impulses to older writings initially written in 
Latin. The sources of inspiration for the above-mentioned ‘composite’ 
texts, the list of which could undoubtedly be much longer, include, 
among other things, the original Arabic scientific and advice literature, 
as well as the newly received pseudo-Aristotelian works and compen- 
dia. In the first place, as we have seen, stood in our case the so-called 
Problemata Aristotelis. 


From the Arabic tradition, literature belonging to the adab genre 
offers possible particular inspiration. Adab (2) is a highly polysemic 
term which, depending on the context, can be translated as ‘culture’, 
‘refinement’, ‘good breeding’, ‘good manners’, ‘decorum’, *humani- 


4 TRISKA, “Středověký literární Krumlov”, 87. 

25 R, SIMUNEK, Správní system šlechtického dominia v pozdné středověkých Čechách. 
Rožmberská doména 1418-1472, Praha 2005, 459. See also, R. ŠIMŮNEK, R. LAVIČ- 
KA, Městský farní kostel ve středověkých Čechách. Trhové Sviny 1280-1520, České 
Budějovice 2011, 131-132. About this manuscript in detail, P. CERMANOVÁ, J. SVÁTEK, 
V. ŽŮREK, V. BAŽANT, Přenos vědění. Osudy čtyř bestsellerů v pozdně středověkých 
českých zemích, Praha 2021, 174-175; 222. 
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ty’, ‘belles-lettres’. According to Enrico Boccaccini, the term was orig- 
inally used for “all knowledge and maxims of behaviour, religious and 
non-religious, that are suitable for the formation of a person's intellect 
and character”.”* The literary genre of adab included lessons on eti- 
quette and polite behaviour. These items also added dietetic and health 
topics, creating a curious whole.” 


Dimitri Gutas characterised the adab anthologies or collections as 
"either general or specialised depending on the nature of the audience 
for whose education and entertainment they were intended". As a genre 
of Arabic literature, adab educational and entertaining anthologies com- 
bined different forms of texts: poetry, anecdotes, and proverbs, but also 
longer narratives concerning the rule and health science aimed at the 
members of a particular social group.” Still, it could have included the life 
and health guidelines, so-called regimina sanitatis. When addressed to 
Islamic rulers, a kind of ‘mirror of princes’ might have been a part of the 
collection, be it in the form of a continuous narrative, dialogue, or letter.” 


Probably the most widespread text in medieval Eurothese anthoo- 
giespe, classified initially as adab literature, was the Pseudo-Aristote- 
lian Secretum secretorum. The text, known in the Latin world under 
said title, was based on the Arabic Kitab sirr al-asrär and had, to a cer- 
tain extent, the character of an encyclopaedic compendium of knowl- 
edge.” Its author wrote it as a letter allegedly addressed by Aristotle to 


26 E. BoccACCINI, Reflecting Mirrors, East and West. Transcultural Comparisons of 
Advice Literature for Rulers (8th — 13th century), Leiden-Boston 2022, 6. 

?' H. SCHIPPERGES, Arabische Medizin im lateinischen Mittelalter (Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche 
Klasse, 1976, 2. Abhandlung), Berlin et al. 1976, 52-53. 

?* D. Gutas, “Arabic Wisdom Literature: Nature and Scope", in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 101,1 (1981). Oriental Wisdom, 49-86, here 59; BOCCACCI- 
NI, Reflecting Mirrors, 6-7. 

? L, MARLOW, “Advice and advice literature", in Encyclopaedia of Islam, ed. K. 
FLEET, G. KRAMER, D. MATRINGE, J. Nawas, E. Rowson. Consulted online on 19 July 
2022 http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912 ei3 COM 0026. 

? In the literature, we can indeed find a characteristic “ins Lateinische übersetzte 
arabische Enzyklopedie"; see HILTGART VON HÜRNHEIM, Mittelhochdeutsche Prosaüb- 
ersetzung des Secretum secretorum, hrsg. v. R. MOLLER, Berlin 1963, VII. Cf. Cn. 
Sıvı, “Les ‘petites encyclopédies’ du XIII siècle en langue vulgaire: Bibliographie 
selective (1980-2000)”, in Le Moyen Áge 109 (2003), 345-361, here 353. On the en- 
cyclopaedic character of the Secretum secretorum, cf. S. WiLLIAMS, “The Pseudo-Ar- 
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Alexander the Great during his campaign in Persia when the tired and 
infirm philosopher could no longer accompany Alexander in person. 
Here, the teacher imparts knowledge of all kinds to the noble disciple 
to open the way for him to rule the world. In the form of a letter be- 
tween two prominent figures of history, Secretum secretorum conveys 
highly intellectual discourse and insight into complicated disciplines. It 
does so, however, in a selective and often simplistic manner, allowing 
for readings at different social and educational levels and thus ensuring 
an interdiscursive transmission of knowledge. 


If one of the features of adab literature was the variety of content 
and forms, Secretum secretorum fulfilled this category perfectly. Its 
second translator into Latin, Philip of Tripoli, even noted in the pro- 
logue to his translation that the book contains something useful about 
almost everything.*' Various topics of human knowledge and learning 
are covered here, dominated mainly by the statecraft, since part of it is 
written in the form of a princely mirror, health science in the form of 
regimen sanitatis, then natural and occult sciences, philosophy, astrol- 
ogy, the art of warfare, alchemy and physiognomy.? 


Secretum secretorum, or rather Kitab sirr al-asrar can be classified 
as adab, although it lacks the verses typical for that segment of Arabic 


istotelian Secret of Secrets: Encyclopedia or Book of Knowledge?", in The Books of 
Knowledge in Late Medieval Europe. Circulation and Reception of Popular Texts, ed. 
P. CERMANOVÁ, V. ZÜREK, Turnhout 2021, 11-34. 

31 “Ideo dignum fuit ut haberet vestra clemencia librum presentis operis, in quo fere 
de omnibus aliquid utile continetur". An uncritical edition of one of the redactions of 
the writings is contained in Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi: Fasc. V. Secretum 
secretorum cum glossis et notulis, ed. R. STEELE, Oxford 1920, 25-172, here 26. 


32 The reference work to the Secretum secretorum tradition is Pseudo-Aristotle. The 
Secret of Secrets: sources and influences, ed. W. F. RYAN, Ch. B. SCHMITT (Warburg 
Institute Surveys 9), London 1982. See also S. WILLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets. The 
Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristotelian Text in the Latin Middle Ages, Ann Arbor 
2003; Trajectoires européennes du Secretum secretorum du Pseudo-Aristote (XIII- 
XVE siècle), ed. C. GAULLIER-BOUGASSAS, M. BRIDGES, J. Y. TILLIETTE, Turnhout 2015. 
The Secretum secretorum in the context of the transmission of ancient wisdom via Ar- 
abic intermediaries is discussed by H. SCHIPPERGES, Die Assimilation der arabischen 
Medizin durch das lateinische Mittelalter (Sudhoffs Archiv. Beihefte 3), Wiesbaden 
1964, 77-80. In his analysis of the “Aristoteles Arabicus" phenomenon, Schipperges 
speaks of a “new Aristotle" that was Latinized in the significant schools of translation. 
These writings were influenced to an extent by Arabic speculative concepts. See ScHIP- 
PERGES, Die Assimilation, 83. 
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literature, and there are only a few embedded short exemplary stories.” 
Some of these exempla originate in other cultural circles, an example 
being the story of the girl whom the mother of an Indian monarch gift- 
ed Alexander with.** However, for all her life so far, this girl has been 
fed with poison. She has been filled with it so that her essence has be- 
come that of a poisonous serpent, and physical contact with her would 
be of deadly consequence. The story ends with Aristotle exhorting Al- 
exander to keep watch over his soul and not surrender to the body's se- 
ductions.’ We also read the story of a mage (Zoroastrian) encountering 
a Jew in the desert, which has a strong message that it 1s not advisable 
to associate with someone who does not believe in the right god. 


Since first John of Seville in the 12th century and then Philip of 
Tripoli in the 13th century made the text available to the Latin world, 
it has experienced unprecedented dissemination. The text began to be 
copied and read in the Czech lands from the second half of the 13th 
century onwards. Taking into account both variants of translation, more 
than sixty copies have survived from this area, either of the whole text, 
fragments, or selected excerpts. Aristotle's Secretum secretorum be- 


3 The Legacy of Islam, ed. J. SCHACHT, C. E. BOSWORTH, Oxford 1974, 324-325. 
Regula Forster, who studied the two Arabic versions of the text, pointed out only two 
“Homeric” verses in the shorter version. See R. FORSTER, Das Geheimnis der Geheim- 
nisse. Die arabischen und deutschen Fassungen des pseudo-aristotelischen Sirr al-as- 
rär/ Secretum secretorum (Wissensliteratur im Mittelalter 43), Wiesbaden 2006), 108, n. 
662. The connection between the Arabic adab literature and the Latin regimina sanitatis 
is mentioned by CH. HAGENMEYER, Das Regimen Sanitatis Konrads von Eichstátt. Quel- 
len — Texte — Wirkungsgeschichte (Sudhoffs Archiv Beihefte 35), Stuttgart 1995, 19. 

? For the exempla contained in the Secretum secretorum, which originate in Sanskrit 
collections, see K. VAN BLADEL, “The Iranian Characteristics and Forged Greek Attri- 
butions in the Arabic Sirr al-asrar (Secret of secrets)", in Mélanges de l'Université 
Saint-Joseph 57 (2004), 151-172. See also L. MARLOW, “Among Kings and Sages: 
Greek and Indian Wisdom in an Arabic Mirror for Princes", in Arabica 60, 1-2 (2013), 
1-57, here 23-24. 


3 Secretum secretorum was not the only originally Arabic text that adopted the “Poi- 
son Maiden story". It is found in the same way, for example, in the Turba philoso- 
phorum, one of the foundational texts of medieval Arabic alchemy from around 900, 
which was translated into Latin in the 12th century. See M. PLESSNER, “The Place ofthe 
Turba Philosophorum in the Development of Alchemy", in /sis 45 (1954), 331-338. On 
the other hand, other authors, such as John of Wales in his Compendiloquium de vitis 
illustrium philosophorum, adopted the story from the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum 
secretorum. See WILLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets, 251, n. 293. 
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came so popular in medieval Bohemia that it gradually became an in- 
tegral part of the relevant educational and literary field, be it political 
or natural philosophy. The manuscript evidence shows that the users of 
this pseudo-Aristotelic work were not just passive readers but did not 
hesitate to write extensive glosses testifying to their deep insight and 
creative approach to the issues at hand. Moreover, they also comment- 
ed on the text and further used, quoted, and paraphrased it.?6 


The Secretum secretorum shared with the Mensa philosophica and 
Summa recreatorum discussed above both its compositional form and 
diversified content. The three writings are also interconnected textual- 
ly: the authors of Mensa philosophica and Summa recreatorum used 
Secretum secretorum as a source of quotations, although they did not 
quote it extensively. Mensa refers to the Secretum in Book II, where 
the author, in almost verbatim correspondence with the Pseudo-Aris- 
totelian text, questions what lay behind the glory and greatness of the 
Greek Empire, seeing the main reason in education and the spread of 
learned scholarship. Another quotation also refers to education, in 
which the author of the Mensa philosophica borrows a passage from 
the Secretum, which speaks of the education of the son of an Indian 
ruler in the natural sciences.** The last significant quotation is a piece 
of advice on how many administrators the ruler should install in his 
ruled territories.” The author of Mensa philosophica did not neces- 
sarily draw directly from the text of Secretum secretorum. As in other 
cases, a possible source of citations might have been the Tripartitus 
moralium, which contains quotations from the Secretum too. However, 
of the three quotations mentioned above taken from the Secretum se- 
cretorum, only the one about the reasons for the greatness of the Greek 
kingdom is contained in the Tripartitum moralium.*? 


36 P, CERMANOVA, “Sharing Academic Knowledge: Commentaries on the Secretum 
secretorum", in Books of Knowledge, 331-359. 


37 Mensa philosophica, Faksimile und Kommentar, II 9 d, 52. Cf. Opera hactenus 
inedita, 58. 

38 Mensa philosophica, Faksimile und Kommentar, II 16 ab, 58. Cf. Opera hactenus 
inedita, 137. 

? Mensa philosophica, Faksimile und Kommentar, II 24 b, 66-67. Cf. Opera hacte- 
nus inedita, 139. 

^ Cf. RAUNER, Konrads von Halberstadt O.P. "Tripartitus moralium", II, 83*. 
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The Summa recreatorum refers explicitly to the Secretum only 
once, in the fifth treatise, where it adopts from the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
text a rather long passage on the sovereign's wisdom: “Unde Aristote- 
les ad Alexandro in libello qui dicitur Secretum secretorum dicit: ‘In 
rege per certa signa potest sciri sapienciam et perpendi et insipienciam. 
Quicunque rex supponit regnum suum divine legi, dignus est regere et 
honorifice dominari. Qui vero in servitutem suam redigit legem [Dei] 
sibi eam subiciens, transgressor veritatis et contemptor sue legis est. 
Qui vero contempnit suam legem, ab omnibus contempnetur."*! 


As we have already stated, the first three treatises of the Summa 
recreatorum consist of knowledge of health science and dietetics; so 
do the first and third books of the Mensa philosophica. They deal with 
the questions of what foods to serve, what effect on health to expect 
from them, and what spices to use in food preparation. The sequence 
of foods treated takes the form of an Arabic-style regimina sanitatis in 
both the Summa and the Mensa.” Despite all their similarities of genre, 
the common model in this particular case was not Secretum secreto- 
rum. Secretum indeed addresses the principles of good eating, recom- 
mending that properly leavened bread be served with every meal and 
that dishes should follow each other in an order that considers their 
digestibility; it also deals with appropriate beverages and the properties 
of wine. Nevertheless, the detailed benefits of each food as we know 
them from other Arabic (and later Latin) regimina are not included 
here.? As previous research has shown, the greatest similarity in this 
part of the Summa recreatorum (and hence the third book of the Men- 
sa philosophica) is with Rhazes's Liber Almansoris. Both works have 


41 Praha, NK CR, IE 22, fol. 109r-v; Nelahozeves, Roudnická lobkovická knihovna, 
VI Fc 34, pag. 108. C£. Opera hactenus inedita, 47. 

? This is not contradictory to Burghart Wachinger's claim that the questions relating 
to food and mensal matters, as addressed in the third treatise of Mensa philosophica, 
stand in the same tradition as the Problemata Aristotelis, the Quaestiones Salernitanae 
and other sources. Cf. WACHINGER, “Convivium fabulosum", 270. 

5 STEHLÍKOVÁ, Summa recreatorum: sbornik, 120. Cf. a very similar sequence of 
foods and the treatment of their benefits for the body in, for example, book of Konrad 
von Eichstátt. HAGENMEYER, Das Regimen Sanitatis Konrads, 19-25. See also Sanitatis 
Salerni sive Scholae Salernitanae praecepta, ed. J. CH. G. ACKERMANN, Stendaliae 
1790. C£. Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum. Die Kunst sich gesund zu erhalten. Regimen 
sanitatis Salernitanum. Deutsche Nachdichtung mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, von 
R. SCHOTT, Zürich-Stuttgart 1964. 
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the same sequence of foods discussed; bread comes first, then wine 
and non-alcoholic beverages, followed by meat and other foods.^ The 
relation to the writings of Rhazes also confirms that the Summa recre- 
atorum quotes this author frequently and explicitly. 


As we have just seen, the Secretum secretorum was not the direct 
source of the health and dietetic passages in the Summa recreatorum 
and Mensa philosophica. However, we can see similarities and possi- 
ble genre inspiration in these texts. As we have shown, the ‘composed’ 
texts were derived mainly from the ancient literature of the sympo- 
sia, especially Macrobius. The latter, however, did not include any in- 
struction on specific health science issues. The Summa and the Mensa 
drew inspiration (perhaps indirectly) from Arabic literature on these 
matters. It is the rich encyclopaedic content of Secretum secretorum 
that may have been the inspiration here for the idea of combining state 
and health science. Thinking about genre inspirations, let us not forget 
that Secretum secretorum, as the Mensa and the Summa did, contained 
several small anecdotal/exemplary stories. 


These texts also share an approach to entertainment, namely the 
psychosomatic concept of a cheerful mind (mens laeta), which is an 
essential condition for maintaining health and thus the ability to ful- 
fil political functions, including government.? Secretum secretorum 
and Mensa philosophica both speak of the need for recreation in play 
and joyful stories in which the mind finds release. The prologue to 
the fourth book of Mensa philosophica, composed of short anecdotal 
stories and exempla relating to various elements of medieval society, 
speaks “de honestis ludis et iocundis solaciis verborum, quibus in men- 
sa recreamur". The Secretum secretorum, in a section formulated as 
regimen sanitatis, recommends “habere gaudium et leticiam et glori- 
am et risum mediocrem". To achieve this goal, the pseudo-Aristote- 
lian author suggests various plays and spectacles, looking at handsome 
faces, reading pleasant books, laughing with loved ones, conversing 
with friendly people, and listening to songs.” The Mensa philosophica 


** Quoting the text by M. WEISS-ADAMSON, Medieval Dietetics: Food and Drink in 
Regimen Sanitatis Literature from 800 to 1400, Frankfurt am Main 1995, the problem 
is discussed by STEHLÍKOVÁ, Summa recreatorum: sbornik, 120. 

5 G. OLSON, Literature as Recreation in the Later Middle Ages, Ithaca-London 
1982, 51-55. 


** Opera hactenus inedita, 82, “et multo melius ac utilius erit, si cum hac disposici- 
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places an apologia of sorts for entertainment in the prologue to a sec- 
tion of short stories," while the Secretum secretorum incorporates the 
passage on the necessity of resting the mind directly into medical ad- 
vice and health lessons, just like the texts based on the famous Regimen 
of Salerno. The main idea here is that the recreation that comes from 
having a little enjoyment is essential for the health of the body and 
mind. On this point, the medieval texts build on the concept introduced 
by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, specifically in its fourth part, 
where we read a defence of fun and jesting as necessary and especially 
justifiable elements of human rest from one’s duties.” 


As Glending Olson has noted, Aristotle explains the relationship 
between the desire for entertainment and virtuous behaviour by making 
the former an instrument of the latter?" The medieval authors adopted 
Aristotle's concept of justifiable entertainment as the essence of re- 
laxation that leads to good efficiency. This is confirmed by the quoted 
prologue to the fourth book of the Mensa philosophica, in which the 
fourth book of Aristotle's Ethics is explicitly mentioned and which is 
further based on the Commentary on this work of Aristotle by Albert 
the Great.?! 


The Secretum secretorum 1s unique among the original Arabic and 
later Latinized texts precisely because of its variety of genre and con- 
tent: it combines the various aspects of good and successful govern- 
ment with advice on physical perfection and bodily harmony. It thus 
corresponds to medieval concepts of good government developed by, 


one contingat habere gaudium et leticiam et gloriam et risum mediocrem, et de inimicis 
victoriam, et spem atque fiduciam in plebe sua, et in ludis et in visionibus delectari, et 
facies pulcras aspicere, et libros delectabiles legere, cum dilectis ridere, cantus suavis- 
simos et delectabiles audire, vestimentis optimis et colorum varietate tinctis indui, et 
unguentis optimis ungi temporibus congruis." 

47 Mensa philosophica. Faksimile und Kommentar, IV. 1, 106. 

^5 See OLSON, Literature as Recreation, 51-52. 


® H, G. SCHMITZ, Physiologie des Scherzes. Bedeutung und Rechtfertigung der Ars 
locandi im 16. Jahrhundert, Hildesheim, New York 1972, 61-62. For the reception of 
Aristotle, see OLSON, Literature as Recreation, 93-109. 

5 OLSON, Literature as Recreation, 95. 


5! Mensa philosophica. Faksimile und Kommentar, IV, 1, 106. The relevant passage 
from the commentary on Ethica by ALBERTUS MAGNUS [ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Ethica, 
Tr. IV, 1. 3, c. 4, ed. A. BORGNET, Paris 1891 (Opera omnia 7), 323] is quoted in Mensa 
Philosophica. Faksimile, 266. 
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among others, Thomas Aquinas, according to whom one of the crucial 
preconditions of government is the corporal perfection of the mon- 
arch.? The Secretum secretorum offered guidance on how to achieve 
physical perfection in the performance of royal duties. The advice on 
health concerns was linked to the political duty of good government, 
which was contingent on good physical condition. It was also thanks to 
this concept, combining health and the exercise of government, wheth- 
er in the role of ruler or courtier, that the Secretum secretorum could 
appeal to the court milieu. Let us recall here that the fifth treatise of the 
Summa recreatorum is written as a princely mirror (,,Quintus tractatus 
est de virtutibus exemplorum et regencium legalibus“), and is divided 
into four parts that deal successively with the four cardinal virtues (ius- 
titia, prudencia, fortitudo, temperancia).** Both texts, therefore, share 
the combination of the themes of good health and good government, 
and it is not surprising that both texts also addressed the courtly milieu. 


Secretum secretorum in Bohemian advice literature 


Offering and receiving advice or counsel was essential in a medieval 
society's social relationships. An array of literary forms was produced, 
from the single sentence to complex treatises. The monarch and his 
courtiers or other members of society were instructed in ideal govern- 
ment, justice, and, not least, the preservation of health. 


The Secretum secretorum, which we have so far observed in re- 
lation to thematically “composed” handbooks, has also entered other 
segments of Bohemian advice literature. It has been drawn upon by au- 
thors of manuals of good government as well as by authors of medical 
treatises. The Secretum secretorum entered as a source of inspiration 
in several texts directly connected with the Luxembourg monarchs and 
the royal court. It was quoted by the author of the so-called Princely 
Mirror of Charles IV. Formally, it consists of two letters, a short letter 
from the prince and a lengthy reply from the sovereign, while histo- 
riography has linked the pair with Charles IV and his son Wenceslaus 
IV. The author of this essay, probably the humanist Niccoló Beccari, 


? H.-J. SCHMIDT, “The King’s Beautiful Body. On the Political Dilemmas of Ideal 
Government", in Global Medieval Mirrors for Princes Reconsidered, ed. R. FORSTER, 
N. YAVARI, Boston-Cambridge-London 2015, 122-133, here 126. 


5 Praha, NK CR, I E 22, fol. 105va-116ra. 
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used the Pseudo-Aristotelian work alongside other authorities.** Wenc- 
eslaus IV is indirectly mentioned in one of Peter Suchenwirt's rhymes 
too. This author, who worked in the service of the Austrian Habsburgs, 
probably wrote a poem under the title Des Aristoteles Räthe in 1395, 
which is a loose adaptation of the Secretum secretorum in German. 
He also included an allusion to the imprisonment of Wenceslaus IV 
in 1394: Had the king read Aristotle's advice properly, he would have 
come out of the whole affair in peace: “Hiet ain chünig die rét gelesen, 
/ es wer im paz ergangen".? From the late 1370s (1376/1378) comes 
an appeal to Charles IV, who is urged to the third campaign to Rome. 
In the text known as Tractatus de habilitate temporis ad processum 
versus Italiam, its author compares Charles to the wise King Solomon, 
finding arguments for the monarch's wisdom in the Secretum secreto- 
rum.” The Pseudo-Aristotle's work was a reference text in other parts 
too, when the Tractatus de habilitate discussed justice and wisdom as 
the essence of good government.’’ Solomon is a prefiguration of the 
monarch who received the gift of wisdom and extraordinary knowl- 
edge also for the Carthusian Michael of Prague, who probably in 1378 
completed for Rupert of the Palatinate the work De quatuor virtutibus 
cardinalibus pro eruditione principum. This book deals with the es- 
sential four virtues in relation to the monarch's behaviour and actions. 
In this work, Michael of Prague exhorts the monarch to treat the gift 
of wisdom in the same spirit as the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum se- 
cretorum, so that the knowledge given to him will not be revealed to 
those who are unworthy and unprepared to receive it. The concepts 


* The Secretum secretorum as one of the inspirational sources of Bohemian mirrors 
for princes is discussed by P. CERMANOVÁ and V. ZÜREK, “Reading Alexander the Great 
in Medieval Bohemia: A Moralistic Example and a Functional Label", in /nterfaces: A 
Journal of Medieval European Literature 9 (2022) (in print). 

5 P. SUCHENWIRT, “Der Aristoteles Räthe”, in Peter Suchenwirts Werke aus dem 
vierzehnten Jahrhunderte, hrsg. v. A. PRIMISSER, Wien 1827, 116, v. 333-334. 

5 The text was edited by L. SCHMUGGE, “Der Tractatus de habilitate temporis ad 
processum versus Italiam — eine Aufforderung an Kaiser Karl IV. zu einem dritten 
Italienzug (1376/78)”, in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und 
Bibliotheken 59 (1979), 218-243. For the problem of the authorship see 205-208. The 
parallel to Solomon, “Der Tractatus", 223. See also, V. ŽŮREK, Karel IV. Portrét stre- 
dovékého vládce, Praha 2018, 163-164. 

57 SCHMUGGE, “Der Tractatus", 217, 228, 229. 


5 Opera hactenus inedita, 40-41. The De quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus pro er- 
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inherent in the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum also come to 
the fore in the work of Michael of Prague when he wants to emphasize 
the irreplaceable importance of sovereign wisdom. Like the Secretum, 
Michael emphasizes the need for mercy and justice towards subjects, 
which he counterpoints against the greed and avarice of the ruler.? Mi- 
chael of Prague directly refers to the pseudo-Aristotelian De regimine 
principum when he mentions the ruler's restraint in speech.‘ In the 
15th century, when the situation in the Bohemian lands changed dra- 
matically with the Hussite wars, the Secretum secretorum entered the 
advice literature, which became part of the political and confessional 
polemical discourse. However, this topic is dealt with elsewhere, so we 
will leave it aside for now.*! 


Medical and health advice 


We know from the evidence in the manuscript Vatican, BAV, Pal. Lat. 
1253, that one of the physicians of the Bohemian king Wenceslaus II (T 
1305) was familiar with the text of the Secretum secretorum, or rather 
the health science part of it in the translation of John of Seville. This 
text is included here among other medical science treatises (fol. 11v: 
"[ncipit prologus de observatione diete quam Alexandro Aristoteles 
edidit in libro qui intitulatur Secretum Secretorum"; fol. 14r: “explicit 
Epistola Aristotelis de regimine sanitatis"). The owner or user of this 
manuscript was undoubtedly in direct contact with King Wenceslaus 


uditione principum of Michael the Carthusian of Prague. A Critical Text and Study, 
ed. W. G. STOREY (Analecta Cartusiana 6), Salzburg 1972, 163-164: “Secreta autem 
sua non debet omnibus perdere, etiam quibus debet affabilis esse, quia nec extraneum 
nec fatuum convenit scire secreta principum, quia de extraneo scriptum est: Secre- 
tum extraneo ne reveles." On the influence of Michael of Prague on Aristotelianism, 
see M. GRABMANN, “Studien über den Einfluß der aristotelischen Philosophie auf die 
mittelalterlichen Theorien über das Verháltnis von Kirche und Staat", in Gesammelte 
Akademiehandlungen I, Paderborn 1979 (reprint), 847. 

? The De quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus, for wisdom, 128-131; mercy and greed, 
91-122. 

$' The De quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus, 164. In one of the manuscripts from the 
15th century (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Cod. Lat. 
943, siglum B), the work of Michael of Prague is erroneously listed under the title 
Liber de regimine principum Aristotelis, i.e. a title that refers usually to the Secretum 
secretorum. This confusion may be regarded as more than signifying. 


61 CERMANOVÁ and ŽŮREK, “Reading Alexander the Great". 
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II. On folio 198v, which deals with laxatives, we find an inscription 
indicating that the laxative described here was given fifteen times to the 
Bohemian king. On folio 195v there is a small note “pro Wenceslao".?? 
The words taken from the Pseudo-Aristotelian text were also used by 
John Hacke of Góttingen when he exhorted the Bohemian King John 
the Blind to protect himself from dangerous poisons: “Cave, cave mor- 
tifera venena!" 


We can reasonably assume that the Secretum secretorum did not 
escape the attention of other physicians of the Luxembourg kings 
Charles IV and Wenceslaus IV. In the first place, we can name Havel 
of Strahov and Sigismund Albik of Uničov. The manuscripts provide 
us with some clues: in the manuscript of the library of the Prague Met- 
ropolitan Chapter, O. 14, which consists of a compendium of medical 
texts, including a Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum, one of the last folios 
contains an author's inscription: “Albicus. Ego feci regimen etc.” AI- 
bik of Uničov was most likely the owner of an extensive collection 
of books. However, this was dispersed under unclear circumstances, 
and only a few copies have been identified so far.^ Although we have 
no direct evidence of this, we can speculate that he had a copy of the 
Secretum secretorum in his collection. We might mention here that, for 
example, the manuscript of the library of the Royal Premonstratensian 
Canonry at Strahov, DC III 3, includes as equally important the medi- 
cal works of Albicus of Uničov, Havel of Strahov, Nicholas of Salerno, 
Pseudo-Galen, and the Secretum secretorum in the translation of John 
of Seville. 


In the case of Havel of Strahov, we are even more confident that he 
was familiar with the Secretum secretorum. As the literature suggests, 
Havel collaborated with Master Bartholomew of Chlumec, called Klar- 
et, canon of the Prague chapter, in the compilation of his Czech-Latin 
Glossary and his other writings, especially Medicaminarius and As- 


8 The manuscript is descripted by L. SCHUBA, Die medizinischen Handschriften der 
Codices Palatini in der Vatikanischen Bibliothek, Wiesbaden 1981, 292-299 A more 
recent description, but largely based on Schuba's findings, is given by S. PETR, Soupis 
rukopisnych bohemik ve vatikánské knihovné Palatina (Studie o rukopisech. Mono- 
graphia. Svazek 20), Praha 2017, 506-518. 

6 “Epistola de cautela a venenis", in M. ŘÍHOVÁ A KOLEKTIV, Lékaři na dvoře Karla 
IV. a Jana Lucemburského, Praha-Litomysl 2010, 82. Cf. Opera hactenus inedita, 59. 


9 M. RínovÁ, Dvorní lékař poslednich Lucemburků, Praha 1999, 38-43. 
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tronomicus.°° What is crucial for us is that Klaret, when writing the 
Medicaminarius, proceeded by taking or adapting some verses from 
the Regimen scholae Salernitane and the relevant medical passages of 
the Secretum secretorum in the translation of John of Seville. He also 
transformed these into verses. By converting the entire text into hex- 
ameters, he probably wanted to unify the form and make it easier for 
students to remember the material. The Pseudo-Aristotelicum was the 
basis for verses 11-72 of the Medicaminarius, the Regimen scholae 
salernitanae for verses 203-717. To illustrate how Klaret worked with 
his models, we will provide an example of the first hexametric verses 
that refer to pseudo-Aristotle: 


Dixit Aristotiles ad Alexandrum: Pie miles 
Exemplar vite cape, si vis vivere rite: 
Cum surgis mane, te distrahere pectine plane, 


Quod fugat humores pravos redditque vigores.°’ 


The versified passages from the Secretum thus became part of a text- 
book, which was probably intended for the needs of the Prague chap- 
ter school. An important fact in this respect is that the only copy of 
Klaret's Medicaminarius is preserved in the manuscript of the Prague 
Metropolitan Chapter, L. 52, where we also find a copy of the health- 
care part of the Secretum secretorum with an explanatory commentary 
(fol. 186r-189v).°® The manuscript, in composition and form, seems to 
belong to an academic milieu. However, given the inclusion of Klaret's 
writings, it is possible that it was written and later commented on in the 
Prague Cathedral School, where it was used for teaching in the 15th 
century.” 


65 RiHOVA A KOL., Lékari na dvore Karla IV, 170. 

& Klaret a jeho družina, I, Slovníky veršované, ed. V. FLAJSHANS, Praha 1926, 241- 
270. A. VIDMANOVÁ, “Mistr Klaret a jeho spisy”, in Listy filologické 103 (1980), 213- 
223. 

67 Klaret a jeho družina, sv. I, 244. 

68 See, CERMANOVÁ, "Sharing Academic Knowledge", 353-354. 

® VIDMANOVÁ, “Mistr Klaret a jeho spisy”, 218. On the form of medieval teaching 
using commentaries, M. C. Woops, *What are the real differences between Medieval 
and Renaissance Commentaries?", in The Classics in the Medieval and Renaissance 
Classroom. The Role of Ancient Texts in the Arts Curriculum as revealed by surviving 
manuscripts and early printed books, ed. J. FEROS Ruvs, J. O. WARD, M. HEYWORTH, 
Turnhout 2013, 329-341. 
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Insofar as the Secretum secretorum was part ofthe advice literature, 
it addressed not only the court, chapter, or academic environment. An 
example is provided by one of the texts written in the Carthusian mon- 
astery in Dolany in Moravia, where after the middle ofthe 15th century, 
the Secretum, or at least its sections relating to health, belonged to the 
reading of the monks.” In Dolany, a treatise De modulo studendi has 
been written, in which an anonymous author advises on how to study 
appropriately and what kind of life to lead so that the student is not 
troubled by the infirmities of the body or the temptations of the mind." 
The Dolan Carthusian monks owned the only surviving copy. The 
work was probably intended not only for those shielded from the world 
by the walls of the convent but also for the university-educated future 
priest or cantor, as evidenced by the inclusion of passages advising on 
how to preach and how to proceed in a situation where an individual 
has neglected his studies but still wants to become a priest. The treatise 
on the proper way of study is preceded by a health and medical section, 
in which the author makes use of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum se- 
cretorum. Here we find, for example, a recipe for stimulating the spirit, 
intellect and memory, taken from the Secretum, according to which it 
is enough to eat seven drams of sweet raisins in the morning." In the 
case of this particular recipe, the author is probably not quoting the 
Secretum directly, but the treatise Recepta ac consilia medica, which 
precedes De modulo studendi in the manuscript.” In the following text, 
however, he quoted the Secretum directly. Following the pseudo-Aris- 
totelian writing, the treatise author warns the students against excessive 


?[ HLAVÁCEK, “Poznamky ke knihovně kartuziánů v Dolanech v době před- 
husitské", in Studie o rukopisech 28 (1991), 6. 

7 De modulo studendi, Olomouc, Vědecká knihovna (hereafter as VK), M I 357. 
This treatise is described by J. ODSTRCILIK, “Poučení o správném způsobu studia ve 
středověkém traktátu De modulo studendi (VK Olomouc, M I 357)", in Acta Universi- 
tatis Carolinae — Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 53,2 (2013), 23-39. The 
quotations from the text come from Odstréilik’s forthcoming edition, which he kindly 
provided me with. 

7 A dram is cca 3, 64 g. Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 39r: “Aristotilis in libro De 
regimine principum, qui dicitur Secretum secretorum, scribit de optima medicina in- 
genii, dicit enim sic: Qui recipit quolibet mane et comedit septem dragmas racemi passi 
bone dulcedinis, illius memoria emendatur, intellectus illuminatur". 

B Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 34r: “Item Aristotelis scribit de optima medicina 
ingenii, dicit enim sic: Qui recipit quolibet mane et comedit vii dragmas racemi passe 
bone dulcedinis illius memoria emendatur intellectus illuminatur". 
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use of wine, drunkenness, and intercourse with women, which are a 
sinful vice and distract the mind from studying. Thus, in the words 
of Aristotle, the Carthusian monk exhorts the student: “Noli declinare 
desideria tua ad coitum, qui est quedam proprietas porcorum.””* In the 
following text, too, the author quotes the Secretum secretorum when he 
goes on to condemn drunkenness and the excessive use of wine in gen- 
eral, which obscures the intellect, dulls the senses, weakens the powers, 
confuses the brain, causes forgetfulness, and leads to trembling of the 
limbs, nocturnal phantasies, inflammations of the eyes, and in general 
to many diseases of the body, not excluding leprosy.? In his condem- 
nation of the effects of wine, the Carthusian author followed the Pseu- 
do-Aristotelian writings. However, the listing lacks the flaccidity of the 
genitals and the destruction of healthy semen, which the monastery en- 
vironment can easily explain. After this introductory health advice and 
exhortations to a good life, a treatise on study itself follows. Here the 
author not only discusses the various disciplines of study and their ben- 
efits and tools but also adds practical advice on when, where, and how 
to study effectively, what benefits and what harms this activity. Here, 
too, he could apply his knowledge of the pseudo-Aristotelian writings. 
He quotes it when he speaks of the usefulness of sleeping after lunch 
and proves that the time after meals is not suitable for study but relax- 
ation.” This is to support the thesis that sleep, not study, is suitable for 
digestion." The anonymous Carthusian of Dolan, when he wrote the 
treatise De modulo studendi, undoubtedly had a copy of the Secretum 
in the translation of Philip of Tripoli. For he quotes passages not pres- 
ent in the shorter translation of John of Seville. He used the Pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian text, quoting extensive passages from it. However, he did not 
necessarily endorse everything in the full text of the Secretum or con- 
sider the knowledge appropriate for the target reader of his treatise. At 
the same time, he advises him to avoid inappropriate disciplines such 
as necromancy, ars notoria, or astrology. De modulo studendi was not 


™ Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 39v. Cf. Opera hactenus inedita, 51. 

7 Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 40v. Cf. Opera hactenus inedita, 92. 

7 Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 46v: “Eciam Aristotilis sompnum factum post pran- 
dium commendat in Secretis secretorum. Dicit enim, quod sensus corroborat, et bene 
nutrit, quia tunc calor naturalis a membris exterioribus congraditur ad stomachum iu- 
vando sibi pro digescione". Cf. Opera hactenus inedita, 74. 

7 Olomouc, VK, M I 357, fol. 46v. Cf. Opera hactenus inedita, 75. 
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the only text that used pseudo-Aristotelian writing to support advice 
to students on how to live and study properly. The Secretum seems to 
have been a constant in the field. In the manuscript Praha, NK CR, X H 
12, for example, we find a small text, Precepta in studendo servanda, 
which advices on student life precisely by referring to the Secretum 
secretorum (“Secundum Philosophum in libro suorum secretorum"). It 
recommends moderation in drinking, eating, and sleeping, since those 
who exercise restraint in these areas are vigorous, have a healthy body, 
ease of movement, have a favourable appetite, and live longer." The 
treatise then goes on to make a series of references to various ancient 
authors, especially Seneca, Boethius, and other writings of Aristotle. 


Conclusion 


Central Europe experienced a period of significant intellectual devel- 
opment in the 14th century. The reason for this is to be found in cre- 
ating a substantial centre of power in Prague and in establishing the 
universities, which stimulated intellectual life and a higher circulation 
of texts. The emergence of dominant learning centres also significantly 
impacted the proliferation of texts that can be characterised as com- 
pilations of knowledge and that served as a basis for further creative/ 
compilatory works. We observe a greater intensity of copying and us- 
ing encyclopaedic works, compendia, and various handbooks to trans- 
mit scientific culture. Some Pseudo-Aristotelian writings also fell into 
this category, in our case, especially the Problemata Aristotelis and 
the Secretum secretorum. The latter in particular became a significant 
source and inspiration for the composition of works that we classify as 
medieval advice literature. They belong to the texts that were widely 
diffused in the Middle Ages, which stand out for their sophisticated 
method of organising and transmitting scientific knowledge in a way 
that made it accessible to both specialised and less specialised readers 
and users. 


The Secretum secretorum was an extremely widespread and, there- 
fore, influential text in the Middle Ages. If we evaluate its popular- 


78 Praha, NK CR, X H 12, fol. 67r: “Primum temperancia cibi et potus et sompni, 
nam parcentes gule et viventes temperate sunt sani corporis, melioris operacionis, lon- 
gioris vite, boni appetitus et levioris motus secundum Philosophum in libro suorum 
secretorum". 
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ity on the basis of an example of late medieval Bohemian lands, we 
can conclude that this text was actively used, copied, read and further 
quoted across social environments, professional disciplines and liter- 
ary genres. As such, it could represent a form that had the potential 
to spread further in the form of newly written texts. The Secretum se- 
cretorum, as a representative of Arabic adab literature, included texts 
of many forms and a range of disciplines, health science, ethics and 
state science inclusively. As such, it could have been a model for oth- 
er newly written texts (Summa recreatorum, Mensa philosophica, to 
name a few representatives) that also exhibit an extraordinary diver- 
sity of content and form, combine scholarly topics, prose and poetry, 
are both a manual for social conduct, the art of conversation, as well 
as for good government and, last but not least, health science issues. 
For those works that were written as manuals to aid entertainment and 
conversation at the table, the ancient symposia were undoubtedly the 
main inspiration. However, the inclusion of extensive health treatises, 
as well as poems and exempla, suggest that the source of inspiration is 
not necessarily limited to the ancient Greek tradition but can also be 
sought in the East, in the Islamicate world with its vast adab literature. 
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SECONDARY CAUSES IN THE LIBER DE CAUSIS AND THE WORK 
OF THOMAS AQUINAS 


JULIE LOVELAND SWANSTROM 


S econdary causes play an important role in discussions of divine ac- 
tion in the world and are an important part of medieval discussions 
of metaphysics. In this paper, I seek to clarify and elucidate Aquinas’ 
conception of secondary causation and its roots in Neoplatonism. In the 
following, I explore how Aquinas explains secondary causes, focusing 
primarily on his discussion in his Commentary on the Book of Causes. 
The Liber de Causis (henceforth LdC) was one of the most popular 
pseudo Aristotelian treatises, and a tradition developed of writing com- 
mentaries on the LdC in medieval universities.! As one of his mature 
works, Aquinas’ Commentary on the LdC provides rich and developed 
thought on the topic of secondary causation. However, it becomes clear 
from his commentary that he sees himself at points as correcting what 
he perceived as erroneous interpretations provided by the author of the 
LdC; accordingly, we are best served by a brief reminder of what Pro- 
clus—the one from whom the author of the LdC borrowed most pro- 
lifically—said about primary and secondary causation before delving 
more deeply into Aquinas’ own account. A brief review of Aquinas’ 
approach in his Commentary will be helpful before attempting to ex- 
plicate more clearly what he takes primary and secondary causation 
to be. This explication will be followed with an analysis of the five 
conceptual components of secondary causation, suggesting a sixth to 
clarify secondary causation further. In order to elucidate what a sec- 
ondary cause does, this analysis will be coupled with a look at what 
Aquinas has to say about miracles (because this helps show what God 
is doing but a secondary cause is not doing in producing a miracle) and 


' D. CALMA, “The Exegetical Tradition of Medieval Neoplatonism. Considerations 
on a Recently Discovered Corpus of Texts", in Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages I: 
New Commentaries on ‘Liber de Causis "od ‘Elementatio Theologica’, ed. D. CALMA 
(Studia Artistarum 42) Turnhout 2016, 22. 
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what he has to say about why secondary causation is not an instance of 
occasionalism (because this helps show what God is doing and what a 
secondary cause is also doing in producing an effect). 


1. Proclean Tradition 


Aquinas' entire discussion of secondary causes has a deeply Neopla- 
tonic flavor. One expects such a result from his Commentary on the 
LdC, in which Aquinas recognizes Proclus' influence and regularly 
supplies quotations from Elements of Theology to further his own in- 
terpretations. In his On Separated Substances, his commentary on the 
Sentences and his commentary on On the Divine Names, Aquinas reg- 
ularly refers back to the LdC. When discussing secondary causes, he 
also refers back to the LdC in the Summa Theologiae and the Summa 
Contra Gentiles? Proclus’ Elements of Theology is a highly important 
work on its own, but because Aquinas adapts the ideas found therein, it 
is helpful to briefly remind ourselves what Proclus’ Elements of Theol- 
ogy says about primary and secondary causation. 


The emanatory schema discussed in Proclus’ Elements of Theology 
and the LdC depends upon different levels of causation: the primary and 
the secondary.’ In this schema, the Primary Cause is, “properly speak- 
ing... the First and Only Cause”, and other so-called causes are “co-op- 
erative with the One" and are “acting as the representative of the One.” 
Causing in Elements of Theology is “coordinated with sharing in that the 
cause makes its effect share in it.”® The One “is the single cause of" the 
universe, and it gives “existence to effects" by procession. Procession, 


? This is not to say that Aquinas' theories of causation—including secondary 
causation—are uninfluenced by Aristotle. In fact, the influence of Aristotle may ex- 
plain some of the notable adjustments that Aquinas makes to Proclus’ theory. This 
discussion is continued below. 

? See, for example, PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, Le Liber de Causis, prop. 21, ed. A. PATTIN, 
Leuven 1966, 93-95 or PsEUDO-ARISTOTLE, Liber De Causis Sec. Translationem Ex 
Arabico Quam Fecit Gerardus Cremonensis Sub Titulo 'Liber Aristotelis De Expositi- 
one Bonitatis Purae ' (Library of Latin Texts), Brepols 2013. 

* L. M. DE RIK, “Causation and Participation in Proclus: The Pivotal Role of Scope 
Distinction in his Metaphysics," in On Proclus and His Influence in Medieval Philoso- 
phy, eds. E. P. Bos and P. A. MEUER (Philosophia Antiquita 53), Brill 1992, 13. 


5 DE RIJK, “Causation and Participation in Proclus", 15. 
6 DE RIK, “Causation and Participation in Proclus", 11; see also PROCLUS, Elements 
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which explains the existence of beings other than the One, “is due to the 
emanation of the sublime causative force of the One as Good.” The pro- 
cession itself involves causing—the act of producing is causing— but it 
is also the case that what 1s produced can now function as a cause itself. 
The reason why what is produced can cause seems to be due to a relation 
of likeness between the cause and its effect. The chain of causes begins 
with the One but continues because of the power imbued by the One in 
what is produced.’ These other beings must participate in the being of the 
One in order to exist at all. Participation explains the causal power other 
entities have—the One imparts both being and power to what it produc- 
es. The causal power, like being, is held by participating the One; it is 
the One that works coordinately with that which is produced to continue 
causing.!! There are intermediary causes that act by the power of the One 
and produce other things." Even these intermediaries that are described 
as self-sufficient are fundamentally dependent on the One.? The One is 
that to which things return; when produced by intermediaries, a thing still 
returns to the One due to the chain of likeness in the chain of causes." 
The procession, then, is followed by a reversion toward the goodness of 
the One. In this brief review of Proclus’ discussion of causation, these 
elements—participation, power, order, preservation and goodness—all 
appear. These elements will show up in Aquinas' discussion of secondary 
causation as well. It is to his discussion of secondary causation that we 
now turn. 


of Theology, prop. 11-13, 20-21, 31-32, trans. E. R. Dopps, Oxford 1963, 12-17, 22- 
25, 34-37. 

7 DE RK, “Causation and Participation in Proclus", 13; see PROCLUS, Elements, 
propositions 25-39 and 97-112 for discussion trans. Dopps, 29-41, 87-101. 

* PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 19, 22, 26, 28, 29, trans. Dopps, 20-21, 26-27, 30-31, 
32-35. 

? PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 30, trans. Dopps, 34-35. 

10 PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 6, trans. DODDS, 6-7. 

1 PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 8, 18, 19, 21, 25-28, trans. E. R. Dopps, 9-11, 21, 25, 
29-35. 

? PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 38, trans. DODDS, 41. 

B ProcLus, Elements, prop. 40, trans. DODDS, 42. 

^ PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 34, 35, 38, trans. Dopps, 37-39, 41. 

5 DE RIJK, “Causation and Participation in Proclus," 11; see also PROCLUS, Elements, 
prop. 11-13, 20-21, trans. Dopps, 13-17, 23-25. 
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2. Overview of the Commentary of the Liber de Causis 


Before delving more specifically into Aquinas’ treatment of secondary 
causation, it will be useful to give an overview of how the topic appears 
in his Commentary on the Book of Causes (henceforth Commentary). 
Infused in Aquinas’ the discussion of the Commentary is Aquinas’ 
attempt to clarify how causes interact. The One—or as Aquinas says 
when he comments, God—is that which can be properly understood to 
be the ultimate cause of what exists. As such, God is the primary cause, 
and that which God creates are secondary causes.'® In a significant de- 
viation from the LdC, Aquinas repeatedly asserts that the emanatory 
schema outlined therein in which the One produces Intelligence which 
produces Soul is incorrect;" instead, it is God who alone is productive 
of being more generally, yet other causes are true causes.'? The One 
makes all knowledge, power and being, but the power of any secondary 
cause “is participated from the power of the first cause.”!? The lower 
things have a relation of likeness to higher things, and this chain of 
likeness exists between the lowliest creature and the One itself?? These 
varying degrees of likeness correspond to varying degrees of partici- 
pation.?'! Since power and substance can both be ways that creatures 
bear likeness to God, Aquinas makes it clear that for both power and 
substance, all things are dependent on the One.? Nonetheless, Aquinas 
insists that despite this dependence, things other than the One really 
are causes; they do things like impart the form but not the being.? The 


16 THOMAS AQUINAS, Super librum De Causis Expositio, prop. 1, 3, ed. SAFFREY 
(Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Age 21), Fribourg 1954 (LdC Commentary), 4-10, 
17-25. 

17? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 3, 5, 9, 13, ed. SAFFREY, 17-25, 35-39, 57-64, 
81-84. 

15 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 9, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 4-10, 57- 
66, 96-98, 100-104, 108-111, 117-119, 119-123. 

' AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, but see also propositions 16, 19, 20, 23, 24, 
SAFFREY, 59. 

? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 12, see also propositions 16, 18, 19, 24, ed. 
SAFFREY, 81. 

?! AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 24, ed. SAFFREY, 122-123. 

2 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 16, 18, ed. SAFFREY, 95-96, 100-104. 

3 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 18, ed. SAFFREY, 104. By ‘impart form’, Aquinas 
seems to mean ‘make additional things of the same kind’ such as in instances of generation. 
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One acts in production according to its being, and things other than the 
One act by participation." The diversity of what exists, which can be 
understood in terms of unity or multiplicity, eternity or time, spiritual 
or corporeal, reflects the One because that which exists participates the 
One,” 


This brief overview serves as a background against which to fur- 
ther explore Aquinas’ conceptions of primary and secondary causes. 
Aquinas’ discussion of the distinction between primary and secondary 
causes dominates his Commentary. With this background in place, we 
are now able to turn to a specific examination of the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary causes. 


3. Primary and Secondary Causes 
3.1. Primary Causes 


Aquinas distinguishes primary causes from secondary causes. More 
strictly speaking, Aquinas embraces the distinction between the prima- 
ry cause, whom he determines to be God, from secondary causes.” In 
the Commentary, Aquinas begins his discussion of proposition 1 by ex- 
plaining that a primary cause “infuses its effect more powerfully" than 
any other cause" Because any characteristic belongs more eminently 


? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111. 
25 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 25-32, ed. SAFFREY, 123-142. 


26 THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Contra Gentiles, II, ch. 6, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 
13), Roma 1918 (SCG), 281-282; THOMAS AQUINAS, Summa Theologiae, I, q. 83, a.1, ad 
3, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), Romae 1888 (ST), 307-308; AQuiNAS, LdC Commen- 
tary propositions 19-22, ed. SAFFREY, 104-116; E. COLLINS-SMITH, “A Translation and 
Analysis of Thomas Aquinas’ “Expositio Super Librum de Causis", (Ph.D. diss, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, 1991), 176; J. H. WRIGHT, The Order of the Universe in the 
Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas (Analecta Gregoriana 89), Rome 1957, 74, 96; J. Wr- 
PEL, “The Five Ways", in Thomas Aquinas: Contemporary Philosophical Perspectives, 
ed. B. Davies, London 2002, 166. In LdC Commentary, proposition 3, Aquinas clarifies 
that the First Cause is supersubstantial and beyond affirmative description. Some of the 
language describing primary and secondary causes mirrors that used by me to describe 
these distinctions in J. LOVELAND SWANSTROM, “Aquinas and Virtue Acquisition in Sec- 
ondary Causes", Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia 76 (2020), 273-2776. 

7 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5: "Omnis causa primaria 
plus est influens super suum causatum quam causa secunda universalis". This claim 
seems to make clear that Aquinas is speaking of God in terms more like efficient cau- 
sation than final causation (though Aquinas will, eventually, do both). See J. LOVELAND 
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to the cause than the effect, and the characteristic in question is caus- 
al power, it must be the case that the primary cause infuses its effect 
more powerfully.” He adds that “the impression of the primary cause 
recedes later from the effect", making the primary cause's action more 
long-lasting than that of any other cause due to the fact that 1t inheres 
more profoundly, and that the primary cause “reaches the effect first", 
which Aquinas takes to be an indicator that the primary cause makes its 
effect in its totality.” 


God is responsible for the most universal effect as the highest 
cause.? This most universal effect is being, and God produces being 
absolutely.?' God properly brings about “the being of things."? God is 
the “universal cause of all being", and God brings things into being ex 
nihilo, that is, out of no pre-existing matter.? Anything that exists does 
so because God produces being. 


Because the Primary Cause is a cause, Aquinas applies Aristotle's 
four-fold division of causes to a primary cause. A primary cause acts 
with regard to each cause as a thing that is prior to its effects. In the 
case of formal cause, the more general form (in this case, being) must 


SWANSTROM, “Creation as Efficient Causation in Aquinas", in American Catholic Phi- 
losophical Quarterly 93 (2019), 1-27 for Aquinas' explanation of creation as efficient 
causation. 

28 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5-6. 

? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 7: "impressio causae primae 
tardius recedat ab effectu; tardius recedit"; see also AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 
18 and 23, ed. SAFFREY, 100-104, 117-119. 


3° AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 18, ed. SAFFREY, 7-10, 100-104; THOMAS 
AQUINAS, De substantiis separatis chapter 16, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40), Romae 
1968 (De Subst Sep), 68-69; see also R. TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality in 
Thomas Aquinas (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 46), New 
York 1995, 168. 

?! AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 4, ed. SAFFREY, 33-34; AQUINAS, ST, I, q. 45, 
a. 5, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 4), Rome 1888, 469; Aquinas, De Subst Sep, 
chapter 15, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40), 68. 

32 A. MAURER, “Darwin, Thomists, and Secondary Causality”, The Review of Meta- 
physics 57 (2004), 507; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 4, ed. SAFFREY, 27. 

93 MAURER, 507; see AQUINAS, ST I, q. 45, a. 5, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 4), 
469, or THOMAS AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputate de Potentia q. 5, a. 1, ad 4, ed. P. M. 
PESSION, in Quaestiones disputatae 2, Romae 1965 (ODPD), 131-132; AQUINAS, LdC 
Commentary, prop. 18, ed. SAFFREY, 104. 
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be present before the more specific form (like humanity). In the case of 
material cause, the prime matter must exist before the matter can have 
characteristics. In the case of efficient cause, it is prior because its pow- 
er extends to more things. In the case of final cause, the universal end to 
which all things are ordered comes before the desire for other ends and 
explains why entities desire ends at all.** God, being the true primary 
cause, is responsible for the most general form, the most basic matter, 
the power existing previous to any causal action, and the universal end 
of all things (i.e. God). 


Elsewhere, Aquinas clarifies that as the First Cause, God is above 
everything and is utterly simple. God is, properly speaking, outside 
of the natural order because God is the progenitor of the natural order.?é 
God being simple and immaterial means that God is an exemplar cause 
of what exists insofar as things that come to exist are like God; material 
things can only bear limited likeness to God, and thus it must be that 
God knows what exists and that this knowledge results in the like- 
ness relation itself?" The likeness relationship is from created beings to 
God's knowledge, and from God's knowledge to God. Such a situation 
is possible because when God creates, God acts by God's being.” 


In describing the primary cause as God, Aquinas follows quite 
closely the Pseudo-Aristotelian Proclean approach. God is the univer- 
sal cause. There is a progression from and reversion to God. There is 
a likeness between created things and God in a way. But Aquinas does 
not assert that God's power to create being 1s something shared; this he 
reserves for God alone. 


3.2. Secondary Causes 


Aquinas insists that though God is the highest causal power in the uni- 
verse, God is not the only causal power in the universe. Without the be- 


? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10. 


35 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 22, ed. SAFFREY, 100-104. See also THOMAS 
AQUINAS, Commentary on the Book of Causes, trans. V. GUAGLIARDO, C. HESS, and R. 
TAYLOR, Washington, D.C. 1996, prop. 22, 128-130. 


36 AQUINAS, QDPD, q. 6, a. 1, Resp., ed. PESSION, 159. 
37 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 14, ed. SAFFREY, 85-86. 
38 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 111. 
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ing bestowed on them by the primary cause, there would be no second- 
ary causes. This name deliberately indicates they do indeed act—they 
are truly causally efficacious.? Aquinas distinguishes between causes 
ordered per se and per accidens." A cause is ordered “per se when the 
intention of the first cause respects the ultimate effect through all the 
mediating causes.”* An example would be of someone making a work 
of art; the tools used by the artist are all wielded so as to produce pre- 
cisely the art the artist intends.? A cause is ordered per accidens “when 
the intention of the cause proceeds only the proximate effect.’ If the 
proximate effect then becomes the cause of something else, it is not 
necessarily the case that the first cause intended this additional result. 
A per se cause is more powerful than a per accidens cause because its 
intention is respected, and thus Aquinas asserts that God is a per se 
cause without denying the causal efficacy of secondary causes.“ 


Though God is the universal agent and holds any characteristic 
more strongly, infusing “its effect more powerfully", the secondary 
cause receives and employs power from God.* God is a universal 
agent moving among intermediary agents; it is not the case that God 
produces being and then withdraws from that being.“ Instead, every 
effect “participates something of the power of its cause." According 


3° AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 7-8. 

# AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 9-10. 

#1 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 9-10: “Per se quidem quando 
intentio primae causae respicit usque ad ultimum effectum per omnes medias causas". 

#2 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 9-10; this example is a varia- 
tion of Aquinas' own. 

5 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 10: “Per accidens autem quan- 
do intentio causae non procedit nisi ad proximum effectum". 

# AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 9-10. 

# AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 6: “causa prima plus influat 
quam secunda"; see also PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 56, which Aquinas references in 
this selection and E. BOOTH, Aristotelian Aporetic Ontology in Islamic and Christian 
Thinkers (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought 3,20), New York 2008, 239. 

4 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5; AQUINAS, De Subst Sep, 
chapter 15, ed. Leonina (Opera prop. 40), 68. 

47 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 3, ed. SAFFREY, 21: “Effectus autem omnis par- 
ticipat aliquid de virtute suae causae". See also AQUINAS, ODPD q. 3, a. 7, ed. PESSION, 
55-59 where Aquinas says that effects participate in the power of the cause; THOMAS 
AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), Rome 1926, 199-202 where 
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to David Burrell, “what makes [a] secondary [cause] is its intrinsic 
dependence on the one which is primary." The power to act comes 
from the higher cause.” The primary cause aids secondary causes by 
“making them act.” Aquinas disagrees with the implication of the au- 
thor of the Liber de Causis, though, who asserted that there is a chain 
of causes and that the One directly produces very little. According to 
Aquinas, it is not the case that God produces Intelligence which pro- 
duces Soul; instead, God produces Intelligence and Soul. This leaves 
less for secondary causes to do, but it makes it clear that, for Aquinas, 
secondary causes are not productive of being.°! 


Agents other than God can be causal agents because God enables 
them to operate, gives them power to operate, and preserves them so 
that they can operate. God installs order in the universe, organizing 
and implementing secondary causes in a manner vaguely reminiscent 
of a labourer using tools. All secondary causes are ordered to an end.” 
However, Aquinas is clear that “all second causes derive their action 
from the first cause."? The lower causes are subjected to the higher 
causes, and a lower cause such as a “secondary instrumental cause 


Aquinas asserts that it is because secondary causes participate in the causal power of the 
primary cause that agents can bring about change; and THOMAS AQUINAS, Scriptum super 
Sententiis I d. 1 q. 3, a. 1, Resp., ed. P. MANDONNET (Scriptum super libros Sententia- 
rum magistri Petri Lombardi episcopi Parisiensis 1), Parisiis 1929 (I Sent), 33-34 where 
Aquinas says that all creatures are secondary causes who get their power to act from God. 

# D. BURRELL, Freedom and Creation in Three Traditions, Notre Dame 1993, 97; 
AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 18, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 100-104. 

*? COLLINS-SMITH, “A Translation and Analysis of Thomas Aquinas’ “Expositio Su- 
per Librum de Causis", 186, referencing AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 14, ed. 
SAFFREY, 84-87and PROCLUS, Elements, prop. 56, trans. DODDS, 55. 

5 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 7: "faciens eam operari". 

5l AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 5, ed. SAFFREY, 37-38. 

"7 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 17, ed. SAFFREY, 98-99; AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 
67, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190-191. David Burrell argues that creation in the 
LdC is primarily about ordering. See D. BURRELL, “Aquinas’s Appropriation of the 
Liber de Causis", in Contemplating Aquinas, ed. F. KERR, Notre Dame, 2003, 80-81. 

93 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 6, 16, 18, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 42-48, 92-98, 
100-104; AQUINAS, QDPD q. 3, a. 7, Resp., ed. PESSION, 58: “omnes secundae causae 
agentes a primo agente habeant hoc ipsum quod agant". 

** AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 16, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 92-98; AQUINAS, ST 
I, q.105, a. 6, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), Rome 1889, 474. 
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does not participate in the action of the superior cause.” The power 
of the higher cause, in contrast, is what enables agents to act; Aquinas 
asserts that “the power of the first agent is found immediate in the pro- 
duction of the effect.” When secondary causes act, they do in fact act, 
but they act using a power had by participation.” 


These secondary causes have, perhaps unsurprisingly, limited ef- 
fects. Secondary causes are causes of becoming but not causes of 
being; they can reproduce or make artifacts, but they cannot produce 
being as such.” In the Commentary, Aquinas asserts that there is a dif- 
ference between imparting form and imparting the entirety of an entity 
with nothing presupposed. Only God can do the latter, but secondary 
causes can do the former, imparting form by providing and shaping 
matter.” In acting by the power of the primary cause, secondary causes 
are “particularizers and determinants" of the primary cause’s power.?! 
Secondary causes are “restricted to determinate effects", meaning that 
such causes are able to act in ways that specify or instantiate individual 
things. Secondary causes are not able to create. 


5 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 19, ed. SAFFREY, 104-107; Aquinas, ST I., q. 
45, a. 5 Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 469. 

5€ AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina, 206: “virtus primi agentis invenitur im- 
mediata ad producendum effectum"; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary prop. 1, 3, 16, ed. 
SAFFREY, 5-10, 21, 92-98. 

57 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 16, ed. SAFFREY, 92-98; See E. GILSON, Thom- 
ism: The Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, trans. L. SHOOK and A. MAURER, Toronto 
2002, 128, 211-212. 

5 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 24, ed. SAFFREY, 120-123; AQUINAS, QDPD q. 
3, a.7 ad 15, ed. PEssıon, 59. 

? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 23, 25, ed. SAFFREY, 117-119, 123-127; AQUI- 
NAS, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina, 463. 

60 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 18, ed. SAFFREY, 100-104. 

61 AQUINAS, SCG III ch. 66, ed. Leonina , 188-189: particulantes et determinantes; 
AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, 23, ed. SAFFREY, 62-66, 117-119. 

® AQUINAS, De Subst Sep chapter 16, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40), 68-69; see also 
LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 9, 16, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 62-66, 92-98. 

6 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 3, 16, 18, 20, 23, ed. SAFFREY, 6-10, 24-25, 
92-98, 100-104, 108-111, 117-119; Aquinas, QDPD q. 3, a. 4, Resp., ed. P. M. PEs- 
SION, 46-47; J. KVANvIG and H. J. MCCANN, “Divine Conservation and the Persistence 
of the World”, in Divine and Human Action: Essays in the Metaphysics of Theism, ed. 
T. V. Morris, Ithaca 1988, 16. 
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The actions that a secondary cause can perform are due to par- 
ticipating “power as far as nature” and “according to the mode of its 
substance." ^ While a central theme in the Commentary, Aquinas em- 
phasizes the notion that power or abilities are related to substance. It is 
possible that this is a concept that shows clearly the influence of Aris- 
totle’s causal theory. In the Summa Theologiae, Aquinas says that God 
“operates in each thing according to its nature,” meaning that a thing’s 
essence is indicative of what causal powers that thing has.‘ Aquinas 
speaks extensively of order: the “order of effects follows the order of 
causes", he says in Summa Contra Gentiles; secondary causes receive 
"mode and order from the first agent," he says in Quaestiones Disputate 
de Potentia Dei;’ secondary causes are “essentially ordered causes," 
he says in De Substantiis Separatis;$* and “the actions of secondary 
causes are for the sake of the order and distinction to be established in 
things", he asserts elsewhere in the Summa Contra Gentiles.9 The or- 
der to which Aquinas appeals refers to a thing's nature, often discussed 
in terms of its species or form.” It is because of what type a thing is 
that this thing is able to do what it does. Aquinas notes that God has 
the power to produce the nature of a thing without secondary causes 
but that God “wishes to act by means of nature in order to preserve 


6 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 62-64; see also and proposi- 
tions 12, 20, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 77-81, 108-111, 119-123; Aquinas, De Subst Sep 15, ed. 
Leonina: *unumquodque autem agit per modum suae substantiae", 67. 

85 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 83, a.1, ad 3, ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 5), 307-308: “operatur 
enim in unoquoque secundum eius proprietatem"; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 
12, 20, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 77-81, 108-111, 119-123. 

6 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 18-19, ed. SAFFREY, 100-107; AQUINAS, SCG 
III, ch. 66, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 188-189: “ordinem causarum est ordo effec- 


EI 


tuum". 

67 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, 23-4, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111, 117-123; 
AQUINAS, ODPD q. 3, a. 4, Resp., ed. PESSION, 47: *omnibus secundis agentibus modus 
et ordo imponatur". 

$5 AQUINAS, De Subst Sep chapter 15, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40): “in causis 
autem per se ordinatis", 67; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 23, ed. SAFFREY, 117- 
119. 

© AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 42, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), Rome 1906, 364: “actio- 
nes secundarum causarum sunt propter ordinem et distinctionem in rebus constituen- 
dam"; see also AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 57-66. 

7 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 24, ed. SAFFREY, 119-123. 
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order in things.””! Secondary causes depend on other secondary causes 
in significant ways—for particularization, for example—and it is by a 
thing's nature that it acts reliably.” 


The discussion of natures—note the plural—is indicative of some- 
thing else about order. There exists order in the universe not only be- 
cause God bestows powers to things based on what type of thing it is 
but also because God differentiates what exists into types of things. As 
mentioned above, God as primary cause is an exemplar cause, mean- 
ing that God's effects are like God because they reflect God's knowl- 
edge. The similarity between created things and God's 1dea of creation 
explains the likeness. In the Commentary, Aquinas clearly articulates 
that God acts differently toward different things, communicating God's 
likeness in different ways to different things.” The diversity of things 
that are created best reflects God's perfection since no one thing can 
do so.” Despite the diversity of operations of existing things and the 
diversity of forms that exist, individual things act in an orderly manner 
insofar as they act according to their natures.” Aquinas’ understanding 
of secondary causes is intimately tied to a thing's essential nature be- 
cause a thing only has the appropriate causal powers dictated by that 
nature. À being needs those particular causal powers in order to be 
able to reach its end, which means that final causation and secondary 
causation are intimately conceptually linked. 


3.3. Conceptual Analysis of Secondary Causes 


In Aquinas’ discussion of secondary causes, there are five concepts 
Aquinas ties to secondary causation, each of which appears in brief 
above.’° As Aquinas discusses secondary causation, I propose that he 


TT AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111; AQUINAS, QDPD q. 3, 
a. 7, ad 16, ed. PESSION, 59: *vult tamen facere mediante natura, ut servetur ordo in rebus". 


7? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 60-64; AQUINAS, ST I, q. 104, 
a. 2, ad 1, ed. Leonina, 467. 


B AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 92-98, 100- 
104, 108-111, 117-123. 


™ AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 45, ed. Leonina, 372-373. 


75 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, 20, ed. SAFFREY, 57-66, 108-111; AQUINAS, 
SCG III, ch. 97, ed. Leonina, 299-300. 


76 See J. LOVELAND SWANSTROM, “Aquinas and Virtue Acquisition in Secondary 
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distinguishes several characteristics. A secondary cause is acting: 
a) Through participating in existence from God (participation) 
b) As empowered by God to act (power) 
c) According to its nature, as ordered by God (order) 
d) Preserved in its existence and abilities by God (preservation) 
e) Enabled to strive toward its end (goodness) 


Exploring each of these criteria— participation, power, order, preser- 
vation and goodness—helps shed light on the Neoplatonic heritage of 
Aquinas’ views of secondary causation, but they also allow us to see 
how Aquinas navigated pseudo-Aristotelian Neoplatonic source ma- 
terials like the Liber de Causis by building elements of the tradition- 
al Aristotelian corpus into his interpretation of the Liber de Causis. 
I highlight similarities and divergences between Aquinas' account of 
secondary causes and Pseudo-Aristotle's account, noting that despite 
Aquinas' embrace of the Neoplatonic notion, he augments it signifi- 
cantly with Aristotelian elements (which would be expected given the 
LdC's status as a pseudo-Aristotelian work!). 


3.3.1. Participation 


The first criterion of a secondary cause for Aquinas is that it partici- 
pates existence from God. Since each of the other criteria—being em- 
powered by God, acting according to its nature as ordered by God, 
being sustained in its existence by God, and being enabled to strive 
toward its end—depend upon participating existence from God, clarity 
on this concept prefaces clarity on the others. Aquinas uses the concept 
of participation to explain how it is possible for God to exist and for 
other creatures to exist without those creatures being God." Aquinas 
explains creation in terms of participation in both the Commentary and 


Causes", in Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia 76 (2020), 274-276 for a discussion of this 
schema applied to virtue acquisition. 

7 See AQUINAS, ST I, q. 44, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina, 455; see also R. PASNAU, “On 
What there Is in Aquinas”, in Aquinas k Summa Theologiae: A Critical Guide, ed. 
J. Hause, New York 2018, 10-28; TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality, 94, 
99-100; J. WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, Washington, D.C. 
2000, 97, 120. 
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the Summa Theologiae. When Aquinas explains possible methods of 
participation in his commentary on Boethius's De Hebdomadibus, he 
lists three ways in which something can participate something else.” 
Something can participate as an individual does as a member of the 
species to which it belongs; this participation relation is logical and not 
ontological, so it does not explain how created things participate be- 
ing.? Next, something can participate as matter does in form or subject 
does in accident, which is an ontological participation; however, partic- 
ipation in esse is prior to the existence of a substance, so this cannot be 
how created things participate being. Next, something can participate 
as an effect participates its cause. This final option for understanding 
how creatures participate existence seems most promising, and it seems 
closest to the language Aquinas uses about participation and creation 
throughout his career.*! Aquinas further clarifies that a creature partic- 
ipates in esse as the “participation of the concrete in the abstract." *? 
Wippel notes that the creature is “expressed in a concrete fashion”, and 
it participates in the likeness of God. In Aquinas’ commentary on the 
pseudo-Dionysian De Divinis Nominibus, Aquinas specifies that what 
creatures participate is not God—that would make creatures little di- 
vine beings—but instead is a likeness of God.* 


Participating esse 1s possible because esse is the ultimate act. Wip- 


7* AQUINAS, ST I, q. 44, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 455; AQUINAS, 
LdC Commentary, prop. 6, 18, 19, ed. SAFFREY, 42-48, 100-107. 

? THOMAS AQUINAS, In De Hebdomadibus lect. 2, lines 19-31, ed. Leonina (Opera 
omnia 50), Roma 1992, 270; see also TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality, 11- 
14; 73-79; WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 97-106. 

8° AQUINAS, In De Hebdomadibus lect. 2, lines 19-31, ed. Leonina, 270; WiPPEL, The 
Metaphysical Thought, 97; TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality, 11, 73. 

81 See, for example, the aforementioned AQUINAS, ST I, q. 44, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina 
(Opera omnia 4), 455 and Aquinas, SCG II, ch. 15, ed. Leonina, 94-96. 

® AQUINAS, In De Hebdomadibus lect. 2, lines 19-31, ed. Leonina, 270; WIPPEL, 
The Metaphysical Thought, 118. TE VELDE argues that there is a significant distinction 
between participating as an effect does its cause and participating as a concrete in an 
abstract; see TE VELDE's helpful discussion on Participation and Substantiality, 79. 

83 WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 100, 115. 

** THOMAS AQUINAS, In Librum Beati Dionysii De Divinis Nominibus Exposito ch. 2, 
lect. 3, n. 158, ed. C. PERA, P. CARAMELLO, C. MAZZANTINI, Roma 1950 (In Div Nom), 
51; both TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality, 94, and WIPPEL, The Metaphysical 
Thought, 120, note this as well. 
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pel highlights how esse being the ultimate act makes it able “to be 
participated in by all.”*° Esse does not participate anything; it simply is. 
Other beings participate in esse, "related to [act of being] as potency to 
act."*6 Aquinas consistently discusses how “each thing is in act through 
having being."* Aquinas ties this back to God as cause, and it is God as 
cause that explains how substances have being at all. Substances that 
participate existence are in act and potency—act insofar as they exist; 
potency insofar as they participate esse." Aquinas is clearly explaining 
participation in more traditional Aristotelian concepts, linking actuality 
to esse and potentiality to participation. 


The potentiality inherent in participated substances is emphasized 
by the fact that God produces specific individual creatures rather than 
producing being generically.? Aquinas applies the concept of partic- 
ipation to the ontological structure of the universe, and Fran O’Ro- 
urke notes that, for Aquinas, “being is the fundamental and primary 
perfection of all things, the universal value in which each individual 
participates according to its unique nature."?? Thus, individual entities 
participate distinctly in esse. The differences between unique creatures 
or between distinct types of creatures are not flattened.?! 


85 WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 101, footnote 19. Here, Wippel is discussing 
THOMAS AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputate de Anima a. 6, ad 2, ed. PESSION, in Quaes- 
tiones disputatae 2, Romae 1965, 303. 


86 WIPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 101, footnote 19. Here, Wippel is discussing 
AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputate de Anima a. 6, ad. 2, ed. PESSION, 303. 

#7 AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 53, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 387-388: "Ipsum autem 
esse est complementum substantiae existentis: unumquodque enim actu est per hoc quod 
esse habet". See also AQUINAS, ST I, q. 75, a. 5, ad 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 
202; AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputate de Anima a. 6, ad. 2, ed. PESSION, 303; THOMAS 
AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputate de Spiritualibus Creaturis a. 2 Resp., ed. PESSION, in 
Quaestiones disputatae 2, Romae 1965, 375-376; WIPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 
101, 107; R. PAsNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, New York 2002, 147. 


85 AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 53, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 387-388. 


TT AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, propositions 1, 9, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 
62-66, 92-98, 100-104, 108-112, 117-123; WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 109. 

"TE O’ROURKE, “Aquinas and Platonism”, in Contemplating Aquinas, ed. F. KERR, 
Notre Dame 2003, 268. See also T. SMITH, Thomas Aquinas 5 Trinitarian Theology: A 
Study in Theological Method, Washington, D.C. 2003, 224, quoting Aquinas, $7 I, q. 
13, a. 2, ad 3, who makes a similar point. GILSON, Thomism, 132 holds a similar discus- 
sion as well. See also Aquinas, LdC Commentary, prop. 19, ed. SAFFREY, 104-107. 


?! WiPPEL and TE VELDE highlight and dispute a distinction between how participa- 
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Participation is not merely about being, for, as O’Rourke notes fur- 
ther, Aquinas “equates it with the efficient causality of creation."? The 
power of the cause, and therefore the power to act in large and small 
actions results from the initial participation.? That creatures are active 
insofar as they exist and passive insofar as they have rather than are 
existence, creatures are capable of change— bringing it about and expe- 
riencing it. Accordingly, secondary causation cannot be separated from 
the notion of participation in Aquinas' philosophy; it is by participating 
esse that things have existence and can possibly be causes. To further 
understand secondary causation, it is necessary to know more than how 
created things can possibly be causes, however. 


Aquinas noticeably augments the Neoplatonic notion of partic- 
ipation by translating the discussion of participating esse into terms 
of actuality and potentiality. These Aristotelian ontological concepts 
are used by Aquinas to distinguish between having being and simply 
existing. Aristotle uses potentiality and actuality as a way to address 
change and permanence of substances, but Aquinas (following Avicen- 
na) applies these concepts to a thing's being rather than a thing as a 
substance.?^ On this different understanding of how potentiality and 
actuality relate to a thing existing at all, Aquinas goes on to relate po- 
tentiality and actuality to power as well. With this hybridized concept 
of potentiality and actuality—applied both to a thing's existence and to 
a thing's capacities—in place, a discussion of how secondary causation 
relates to a thing's causal powers is now warranted. 


tion occurs and how there are gradations of creatures. Is the esse a deficient imitation 
of the divine being? Is it related to the composition of entities? In such a short project, 
taking a side in this debate is unfeasible. However, see TE VELDE, Participation and 
Substantiality, 79-94 and WiPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought, 124-131 for a complete 
discussion. 

"7 O'ROURKE, “Aquinas and Platonism”, 270; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 
19, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 104-107. 

9 See AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 21, ed. SAFFREY, 112-114; AQUINAS, SCG 
III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202; AQuiNAS, QDPD q. 3, a. 7, Resp., 
ed. PESSION, 56-58; AQUINAS, STI, q. 44, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 455; 
TE VELDE, Participation and Substantiality, 182, 187. 

D AVICENNA, Metaphysics of the Healing, I, ch. 6, 810-39, trans. M. MARMURA (Is- 
lamic Translation Series), Provo 2005, 31. 
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3.3.2. Power 


The second criterion is that an agent is acting as empowered by God to 
act. Participation highlights God’s empowerment of creatures in terms 
of both being and action, yet the foci in this second criterion are the no- 
tion of power, how God shares power, and how creatures wield power. 
When Aquinas discusses power, he does so within the context of causal 
power. Aquinas uses hylomorphism—substances are particular unions 
of matter and form, with the substantial form informing the matter and 
making a thing what it is—to explain causal power.? A thing's sub- 
stantial form and its capacities are closely related, with the substantial 
form providing and explaining what capacities a substance possesses.? 
Non-living things have power, but the power of non-living bodies are 
closely related to the powers of the elements; the substantial form of 
non-living things determines what, precisely, non-living things can do 
and what can be done to them, which means that the substantial form 
determines its active and passive powers.” Living things are stratified 
in terms of capacities, with plant-like living things having capacities of 
nutrition, growth and reproduction. Animals have the powers of plant- 
like living things, but they also have powers of sensation and locomo- 
tion. Human beings have the powers of plant-like living things and 
animals, but they also have the powers of reasoning.” These powers 
are active and passive powers can be explained in terms of motion, for 
Aquinas explains elsewhere that efficient causation is (often) a type of 
motion.” 


95 See, for example, AQUINAS, ST I, q. 75, a. 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 148-149; 
AQUINAS, ST I, q. 18, a. 1 and 3, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 225-226, 2277-228; PASNAU, 
Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 212-213; J. BROWER, Aquinas 5 Ontology of the Mate- 
rial World: Change, Hylomorphism, and Material Objects, London 2014, 203-208. 

% BROWER, Aquinas ’s Ontology, 205. 

TT AQUINAS, SCG IV, ch. 81, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 15), Rome 1930, 252-254; 
BROWER, Aquinas 5 Ontology, 204. 

° AQUINAS, ST I, q. 76, a. 1-2, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 208-210, 216-218; 
BROWER, Aquinas 5 Ontology, 204. 

9? THOMAS AQUINAS, Sententia Libri Metaphysicae XI, lect. 9, n. 2313, ed. M. R. 
CATHALA, R. M. SPrAzzi, in In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis exposi- 
tion, Roma 1950, 547; BROWER, Aquinas $ Ontology, 207. See LOVELAND SWANSTROM, 
"Creation as Efficient Causation in Aquinas", 1-27 for a detailed discussion of how not 
all types of efficient causation involve motion. When discussing changes that are not 
divine in origin, Aquinas does assert that efficient causation occurs in terms of motion. 
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When Aquinas describes powers as active and passive, he speci- 
fies that power can be divided into being and act. Power as being is 
about matter, that is, is about what is in potentiality. Substances that 
participate being exist in a state of potentiality (or mixed potentiality 
and actuality). Power as act is about form, that is, about what is in ac- 
tuality. Substances that participate being have existence, and thus they 
are in some way active. Aquinas asserts that the “nature and notion 
of power is that it should be a principle of act.”'”' This action can be 
active—the one doing—or passive—the one acted upon. 


The power had by the secondary causes is given by God, and the 
fact that “effects participate something of the power of [their] cause" 
is rooted in the effect's likeness to the cause.'? In the Commentary on 
the LaC, Aquinas clearly articulates that God acts differently toward 
different things, communicating God's likeness in different ways to 
different things.'? The diversity of things that are created best reflects 
God's perfection since no one thing can do so." It is the likeness be- 
tween effects and causes that helps explain why there are secondary 
causes at all: secondary causes are like God insofar as they have being, 
but their ability to act is also one of the ways in which agents are like 
God.!® Agents reflect God because agents, like God, can be causes.!% 
Though he does not make this argument in the text of the Commentary 
on the LdC, he elsewhere argues that were God not to allow agents to 
be like God in this way, it would imply a lack of power on God's part.!” 


10 AQUINAS, ST Iallae, q. 55, a. 2, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 6), Rome 1891, 399. 

101 AQUINAS, ST Iallae, q. 49, a. 3, Resp., 369: “natura et ratio potentiae est ut sit 
principium actus". 

102 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 3, ed. SAFFREY, 20-21: “Effectus autem omnis 
participat aliquid de virtute suae causae"; see also AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 67 and ch. 69, 
ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190, 199-202, Aquinas, ST I, q. 105, a. 5, Resp., ed. 
Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 475 and AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, propositions 20 and 
23, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111, 117-119. 

103 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 92-98, 100- 
104, 108-111, 117-123. 

104 AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 45, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 372-373. 

105 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111; AQUINAS, SCG III, 
ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202. 

106 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 23, ed. SAFFREY, 117-119. 

107 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, 23, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111, 117-119; AQUI- 
NAS, ST I, q. 105, a. 5, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 475. 
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Further, if no causal power were given, there would be no way to know 
God by God's effects.'® The power that secondary causes have, then, 
they have because of some likeness between secondary causes and 
God. 


Participating God's causality is one of the ways in which agents 
vary: they have different levels of causal power.'? Those agents that 
are more like God participate God's likeness more closely and thus 
participate more power.''? Of the material beings noted above, humans 
participate God's likeness more closely than animals or plant-like sub- 
stances. Individual things are what they are because of actuality, and 
this actuality is spoken of in terms of the thing's substantial form. |"! 
Given the link between a thing's substantial form and its essence, pow- 
er for created things is closely tied to a thing’s essence, which Pasnau 
describes as the “inner principle of action” for substance.'? That pow- 
er is tied to a substance's nature explains why, precisely, beings other 
than God cannot create: only God's inner principle of action is fully 
actualized.!? Created substances will be able to act and be acted upon 
according to their nature. 


The notion that power(s) reveal a likeness to God is thoroughly 
Neoplatonic, but Aquinas again discusses powers in terms of actu- 
ality and potentiality. A detailed discussion of how he articulates us- 
ing those powers—exercising actualities and potentialities—would 
involve a detailed exploration of his general approach to causation. 
Overall, he follows Aristotle's four-fold distinction of causation, and 
from the discussion of potentialities and actualities above, it is clear 
that his discussion of power fits within that context. Material causes 
are that out of which something is made, and the proper potentialities 
enables something to act as the matter underlying some change. Formal 


108 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202; AQUINAS, 
LdC Commentary, prop. 6, ed. SAFFREY, 42-48. 


10 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 19, ed. SAFFREY, 104-107. 

110 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 16, ed. SAFFREY, 92-98. 

!! AQUINAS, ST I, q. 75, a. 4, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 200; PASNAU, 
Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 35. 

12 PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 8; see Aquinas, ST I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 
4, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 328. 

13 AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 16, ed. Leonina, 299-300. Aquinas addresses the notion of 
God being pure act in ODPD q. 3, a. 1, PESSION 37-14 as well. 
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causes are that which informs the matter, and the potentialities things 
have allow them to take on different forms while the actualities they 
have allow them to inform—often in terms of accidental forms—other 
matter. When discussing efficient causes—those causes that are initia- 
tors of change—Aquinas discusses an agent that is metaphysically or 
temporally prior to its effect, that performs the action, that does so due 
to capacities it has as a part of its nature (either acting in accordance 
with its nature or acting as a result of its will), and that results in some 
new thing; something can only act in this way because of its actualities 
and potentialities.''* Final causes have enough actuality to determine 
the end for something, and craftspeople like sculptors or blacksmiths 
determine the purpose for which their products are to be used; howev- 
er, final causes are not given by parents to children except insofar as the 
parents participated in the generative process. He reserves the status as 
the ultimate final cause for God.!? So the way that he talks about power 
in terms of causation fits with his description here, though he applies 
power in specifically Aristotelian ways. 


Secondary causes quite obviously require power in order to be able 
to function as powers at all. By participating esse, creatures also have 
capacities to act. Precisely how creatures can act is related intimately 
to the notion of their essence or nature, which is the next criterion for 
secondary causation. 


3.3.3. Order 


The criterion related to agents acting by participated power is closely 
related to the next criterion, that a secondary cause is an agent act- 
ing according to its nature as ordered by God. The notion of nature 
or essence in Aquinas is integral to his explanation of power and his 
explanation of order in the universe. Secondary causes are true caus- 
es because they have power, but secondary causes are ordered, both 
toward their particular effects and in relation to one another. To under- 
stand the significance Aquinas places on nature in terms of ordering 


14 In non-divine cases, the thing in question is not being but becoming. For a discus- 
sion, see LOVELAND SWANSTROM, “Creation as Efficient Causation in Aquinas", 11-12. 

115 THOMAS AQUINAS, Commentary on the Sentences II, d. 1, q. 1, a. 2. ad 1, in Aqui- 
nas on Creation: Writings on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 2.1.1,trans. S. BALDNER 
and W. CARROLL, Toronto 1997, 74. 
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causes toward their effects, it is necessary to discuss Aquinas’ concept 
of essence at some length. Aquinas distinguishes the study of being 
from the study of logic, and he specifies that essence is the real defini- 
tion of a thing.''® Material beings have composite essence: since beings 
are composed of matter and form, it is the composite of the matter and 
form together that is a thing’s essence.'"" Neither matter alone nor form 
alone can provide the real definition of a thing, and thus the definition 
of essence depends upon a thing's constituent parts. While a thing's 
essence is the composite of matter and form, since the form does the 
informing of the matter, form will obviously be central to determining 
a thing's essence.!? The matter is important as well, for the wrong type 
of matter would not be able to bear certain forms. To be clear, it is not 
the case that Aquinas endorses the platonic notion that a thing's form is 
its essence—he clearly says that the composite is a thing's essence.'!” 
The substantial form of a thing plays an important role in determining 
what a thing's essence is and what role essences play in Aquinas’ theo- 
ry of secondary causation. 


The essential nature given to types of creatures is the essence of 
that creature, and the substantial form of that creature determines what 
sort of causal powers that creature will have."? Substantial forms for 


16 THOMAS AQUINAS, De Ente et Essentia, ch. 2, line 16, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 
43), Roma 1976, 370. See AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, 18, ed. SAFFREY, 57- 
56, 100-104 for a discussion of natures and their role in the causal process. 


117 AQUINAS, De Ente et Essentia, ch. 2, para. 14, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 43), 
373; D. DEZHI, “Aquinas’s transcendences to Aristotle in the Doctrine of Essence,” in 
Frontiers of Philosophy in China 2 (2007), 574. 

18 See, for example, AQUINAS, ST I, q. 77, a. 1, ed Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 236- 
237 or AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10. 

19 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 11, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 107; STI, q. 44, a. 
2, ad 3 ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 458; ST Ia, q. 45, a. 4, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera 
omnia 4), 468, ST I, q. 75, a. 4, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 200-201; THOMAS 
AQUINAS, De Principiis Naturae ch. 1, lines 36-9 ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 43), Roma 
1976, 39; PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 7-9, PASNAU, “On What there Is 
in Aquinas”, 8-10; M. ROTA, “Substance and Artifact in Thomas Aquinas”, in History 
of Philosophy Quarterly 21 (2004), 242-243; BROWER, Aquinas's Ontology, 113; C. J. 
SHIELDS and R. PAsNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 2nd ed., London 2016, 70-76. 


10 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 57-66; J. BOBIK, Aquinas 
on Being and Essence: A Translation and Interpretation, Notre Dame 1965, 119; J. 
WiPPEL, “Thomas Aquinas and the Axiom that Unreceived Act is Unlimited”, in The 
Review of Metaphysics 51:3 (1998), 539, appealing to Aquinas' discussion in I Sent d. 
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Aquinas configure the underlying matter, which Aquinas calls prime 
matter, and the union of substantial form and matter is a substance. 
Substance is closely tied to the notion of species. Species is, broadly 
speaking, a universal that can be predicated of a thing and describes 
what that thing is.'?! When Shields and Pasnau define Aquinas’ concept 
of essence, they say that “x is the essence of y when (1) x makes y a 
member of species z, and (2) x is held in common by all members of 
z."? Though species are universals, Aquinas treats species as natural 
kinds, and members of species do hold certain traits in common.'” The 
close connection between a nature and species can be seen in Jeffrey 
Brower’s definition of essence qua Aquinas: “if x is essentially F, and 
F-ness is x's primary nature, then x is non-contingently disposed to 
be F (and hence such that x cannot permanently cease to be F without 
ceasing to exist).”'”* To have a particular essence is to have the essence 
of things of that species. God bestowing substantial forms when God 
creates means that God establishes a thing's essence (and hence its spe- 
cies) and a thing's causal powers. 


Aquinas distinguishes between generic essence and specific es- 
sence. Socrates is a human, and I am a human, but Socrates is not hu- 
manity and neither am I. What accounts for the individuality of essence 
is the matter of individual things." Socrates and I cannot have the 
exact same essence because essence is composite for composite beings. 
In significant ways, though, Socrates and I are similar in body configu- 
ration, body parts, capacities and purpose. According to Aquinas, those 
similarities are not coincidental—those similarities are due to the fact 
that Socrates and I participate in the form of humanity. According to 


8, q. 2, a. 1, ed. P. MANDONNET, 202. Aquinas specifies that the genera of which an in- 
dividual is a species gives the general properties of that individual; individuality, how- 
ever, provides the difference. For example, “humanity” is the genera to which I belong, 
and "humanity" assigns general properties to me as a human. My individuality—my 
existence as Julie Loveland Swanstrom—is what differentiates me from other humans. 

121 AQUINAS, De Ente et Essentia ch. 1, lines 22-26, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 43), 
369; Rota, “Substance and Artifact”, 243; SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of 
Aquinas, 66. 

7? SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 66. 

13 SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 67-69. 

124 BROWER, Aquinas e Ontology, 299. 

125 AQUINAS, De Ente et Essentia ch. 2, lines 16, and 24, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 
43), 370; DEZHI, “Aquinas’s Transcendences”, 576-577. 
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Aquinas, the essence ‘humanity’ and the essence ‘Socrates’ differ only 
in that Socrates is designated and individuated by matter." So, there 
are generic essences like humanity but also specific essences like Soc- 
rates.” The matter differentiates Socrates from myself at the instance 
of production, but for each of us, our unique forms keep us individuat- 
ed.?* Socrates and I share the same essence, but Socrates and I do not 
share the same form.'? The differentiation between generic essences 
and specific essences explains how this 1s possible. 


Along with accounting for what makes a certain being that type of 
being, a thing's essential nature accounts for what things that being is 
able to do. In the Summa Theologiae, Aquinas says that God “operates 
in each thing according to its nature", meaning that a thing's essence is 
indicative of what causal powers that thing has.?? A secondary cause 
acts by its nature, and thus reference to a thing's nature can help ex- 
plain why a thing does or can do what it does.'*' For example, what ex- 
plains my risibility is my nature. Despite how ducks and hyenas sound 
at times, those sounds do not count as laughter. Laughter is the sort 
of thing only a rational creature can do—it is a certain physical and 
(often but not always) verbal reaction to something that one finds fun- 
ny. Without the ability to find something funny, one could not laugh. 
Additionally, I have the ability to pursue happiness due to my nature. 
Aquinas understands happiness as the complete exercise of rational 


126 AQUINAS, De Ente et Essentia ch. 3, line 24, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 43), 374. 

127 Aquinas seems to be thinking of essences in a manner that today would be de- 
scribed as typological. Types are explanatory posits. Types are typically taken to be 
"underlying commonalities in the structure of members of species, even in organisms 
in different environments" (T. LEWENS, “The Origin and Philosophy”, in Cambridge 
Companion to the Origin of Species, eds. M. RUSE and R. RICHARDS, New York 2009, 
326-327). Types are defined “in terms of characteristics of organisms" belonging to 
the type, which means that species are constituent definitions (E. SOBER, "Evolution, 
Population Thinking, and Essentialism", in Philosophy of Science 47:3 (1980), 355). 
Types are reductionistic. 

128 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 119, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 5), 571-572; 
SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 74-76. 

129 SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 76. 

130 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 83, a. 1, ad 3, ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 5), 307-308: operatur 
enim in unoquoque secundum eius proprietatem; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, proposi- 
tions 12, 20, 24, ed. SAFFREY, 77-81, 108-111, 119-123. 

BI AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 23, ed. SAFFREY, 118-119. 
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faculties that has found the ultimate object of thought, God; my dog, 
then, is not able to be ‘happy’ because she lacks the requisite rational 
faculties. Further, my dog's nature explains the specific sorts of effects 
that my dog is able to bring about, such as reproduction. Were she to 
become pregnant, she would only be able to produce additional dog- 
type creatures.'?? 


The fact that God produces a variety of substances explains the 
diversity of secondary causes, and Aquinas ties this diversity to order- 
liness. Aquinas notes that God has the power to produce the nature of 
a thing without secondary causes but that God “wishes to act by means 
of nature in order to preserve order in things."!? Aquinas speaks ex- 
tensively of order: the “order of effects follows the order of causes", 
he says in Summa Contra Gentiles;'*4 secondary causes receive “mode 
and order from the first agent", he says in Quaestiones Disputate de 
Potentia Dei; secondary causes are “essentially ordered causes", he 
says in De Substantiis Separatis;'*° “the actions of secondary causes 
are for the sake of the order and distinction to be established in things", 
he asserts elsewhere in the Summa Contra Gentiles;?" and the order 
to which Aquinas appeals refers to a thing's nature, often discussed in 
terms of its species or form, he says in the Commentary.'** It is because 


132 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, 20, ed. SAFFREY, 57-66, 108-111; AQUINAS, 
STI, q. 65, a. 3, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 151; AQUINAS, De Subst Sep chap- 
ter 8, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40), 53-56; WiPPEL, “Thomas Aquinas and the Axiom 
that Unreceived Act is Unlimited", 551. 

133 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111; AQUINAS, ODPD 
q. 3, a. 7, ad 16, PEsSION, 59: *vult tamen facere mediante natura, ut servetur ordo in 
rebus". 

P^ AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 18-19, ed. SAFFREY, 100-107; AQUINAS, SCG 
III, ch. 66, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 188-189: “ordinem causarum est ordo effec- 
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135 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, 23-4, ed. SAFFREY, 108-111, 117-123; 
AQUINAS, ODPD q. 3, a. 4, Resp., PESSION, 47: "omnibus secundis agentibus modus et 
ordo imponatur". 

136 AQUINAS, De Subst Sep, chapter 15, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 40), 67: “in causis 
autem per se ordinatis"; AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 2 and 3, ed. SAFFREY, 10-25. 

137 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 57-66; AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 
42, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 364-365: "actiones secundarum causarum sunt 
propter ordinem et distinctionem in rebus constituendam". 

138 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 24, ed. SAFFREY, 119-123. 
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of what type a thing is that this thing is able to do what it does, and 
God preserves those things as they are. Secondary causes depend on 
other secondary causes in significant ways—for particularization, for 
example—and it is by a thing’s nature that it acts reliably.? Aquinas 
makes this point clearly in the Commentary, saying that “each thing re- 
ceives such goodness according to the manner and proper character of 
its substance and power—for there are different natures and powers for 
different things—and so it is that, although the first infuses all things 
with one infusion, its infusion is nevertheless received differently in 
different things."!^ 


The natures that things have allow for order in secondary caus- 
es.'4' The fact that natures are static shows how God has infused order 
into the universe by sharing causal powers with creatures. Despite the 
diversity of operations of existing things and the diversity of forms 
that exist, individual things act in an orderly manner insofar as they 
act according to their natures.'? Aquinas’ understanding of secondary 
causes is intimately tied to a thing's essential nature because a thing 
only has the appropriate causal powers dictated by that nature. A being 
needs those particular causal powers in order to be able to reach its end, 
which means that final causation and secondary causation are intimate- 
ly conceptually linked. 


A thing's nature and its powers are closely related. Robert Pasnau, 
for example, asserts that a thing's nature and its capacities are not iden- 
tical for Aquinas, which Aquinas plainly states in his Summa Theolog- 
ica.'? Eleonore Stump emphasizes how power is a “species-specifying 


139 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 60-64; AQUINAS, ST I, q. 104, 
a. 2, ad 1, ed. Leonina (Opera prop. 5), 467. 

140 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 20, ed. SAFFREY, 110: “et huiusmodi bonitates 
recipit unaquaeque res secundum modum et proprietatem suae substantiae et virtutis 
- sunt autem diversarum rerum diversae naturae et virtutes - et inde est quod, quamvis 
causa prima influat uno influxu super omnia, diversimode tamen influxus eius in diver- 
sis rebus recipitur". 

141 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, ed. SAFFREY, 60-66; AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 
69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202; Aquinas, ST I, q. 104, a. 2, ad 1, ed. Leo- 
nina (Opera omnia 5), 467. 

1? AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 9, 20, ed. SAFFREY, 60-66, 108-111; AQUINAS, 
SCG II, ch. 97, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 299-301. 

143 PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 151, referencing AQUINAS, ST I, q. 
77, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 236. 
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property”, meaning that a thing's nature includes its power.'* In a dis- 


cussion on habits and dispositions, Aquinas asserts that nature is “com- 
posed of potentiality and act" in properly functioning substances.'* 
Thus, it seems best to understand the relationship between nature and 
power like this: causal power is determined by a thing's nature within a 
set range for the species participating that nature. What it means to be a 
member of species x is to have powers y. The species sets the range of 
causal powers had by each of its members. 


Why not say, then, that the species simply is a set of causal pow- 
ers? Why prioritize species before causal powers in the above descrip- 
tion? For Aquinas, it seems clear that having a particular type of being 
is prior to having powers. When Aquinas discusses participating esse, 
he describes the participant being related to esse as “potency to act."!^é 
In order for there to be something that is related, there must first be 
some thing. It seems best to assert the primacy of nature because of the 
close relation between nature and existence. Something participates 
specifically as this particular being, which is described as having this 
particular nature. The nature is how Aquinas describes the being, and 
the nature has specific ranges of causal powers included in it. Beings 
have powers; powers do not have beings. Instead, powers are indic- 
ative of some being. Accordingly, it seems best to understand causal 
powers as determined by the nature of the substance to which they 
belong. 


The discussion above of how secondary causes use power can now 
be appropriately augmented. The role of a thing's nature in secondary 
causation is, well, essential. The powers that a thing has are deter- 
mined, are set, by what sort of thing it is. The slate of actualities 
and potentialities that are possible for a thing are determined by that 
thing's nature. Fire burns because that is what fire has the capacity to 
do under particular circumstances. Creatures like humans are slightly 
more complicated, for humans are also volitional creatures with the 
capacity to deliberate and will. Aquinas discusses willing that which 


144 E, Stump, Aquinas, Routledge 2003, 65, 66; Stump is referencing AQUINAS, SCG 
I, ch. 7, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 283. 

145 AQUINAS, ST Iallae, q. 49, a. 4, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 8), Rome 1895, 
369-370. 

146 AQUINAS, Quaestiones Disputatae de Anima a. 6, ad 2, ed. P. M. PESSION, 303; 
WIPPEL, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 101 footnote 19. 
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coheres with one's nature as a habit, and the perfection of the powers 
one has is a virtue; an imperfectly aimed disposition varies from what 
one ought to will based on their nature (77 Non-volitional substances 
have, by their natures, a set of capacities, active or passive, that can 
be actualized in the proper circumstances. Volitional substances have, 
in addition to their natural active and passive potentialities, a set of 
volitional active and passive potentialities that can be actualized by 
being in the proper circumstances, by responding in particular ways, 
and by willing particular things.'^* Notice that absent a thing’s nature, 
it has no causal powers whatsoever (let alone, on Aquinas’ analysis, 
participated esse). Notice also that by empowering creatures through 
their natures, God has provided a method of order in the universe, 
ensuring consistency and reliability. Without natures, the powers 
discussed above would not be manifested because it is only through 
natures that things have powers.'? To have a nature, then, is to be 
endowed as a secondary cause: the slate of passive and active poten- 
tialities a thing has as determined by its nature entails that it is also 
(possibly) a secondary cause. 


Here, as Aquinas discusses natures as ordered by God, Aquinas 
shifts the focus Pseudo-Aristotle has on order in terms of hierarchy 
by adding a discussion of nature. Again, Aquinas discusses natures in 
Aristotelian terms of potentialities and actualities. Aquinas’ discussion 
of nature, though, works in service to the notion of a universal hierar- 
chy: the way Aquinas describes natures as the essence of a substance 
functions to preserve the consistency of the universe and the types of 
causal powers things have. Aquinas relates the variety of natures to 
variations in expressing divine similitude, which means that Aquinas 
does have a notion of a celestial hierarchy. Where Aquinas differs most 
significantly, though, is the limited powers that all entities on the celes- 
tial hierarchy have. The LdC speaks of secondary causes empowered 


147 AQUINAS ST Iallae, q. 49, a. 1-3, especially 3 ad 2, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 6), 
367-369, and ST Iallae, q. 55, a. 2, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 6), 399. 

148 AQUINAS, SCG II, ch. 20, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 310. 

14 As Michael Rota notes, this is one of the reasons why people dispute whether 
artifacts have substantial forms; Rota argues that because some artifacts have powers, 
those artifacts must have substantial forms. See M. ROTA, “Substance and Artifact in 
Thomas Aquinas", in History of Philosophy Quarterly 21 (2004), 241-259, especially 
page 255 for a relevant discussion of how artifacts can have substantial forms. 
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by God to create ex nihilo, but Aquinas staunchly rejects the notion 
that secondary causes have, by their nature, any such power (7! Aqui- 
nas’ secondary causes—even the most powerful or alike to God—are 
significantly limited in their capacities. 


3.3.4. Preservation / Conservation 


This discussion of secondary causation relating to nature and order hints 
at the next criterion: a secondary cause is an agent acting, sustained in 
its existence and abilities by God. God's preservation or conservation 
is necessary in order to sustain one's existence, which can (in typical 
Thomistic fashion) be demonstrated in two ways. First, divine preser- 
vation is necessary because creatures participate esse. Any being that 
has existence instead of being identical to its existence 1s necessarily de- 
pendent.'°! God's providence extends to everything.'”? Because existing 
things depend on God for their being, God is said to preserve them.'? 
Without God's continued allowance of participating God's likeness, 
creatures would cease to exist. Second, divine preservation is necessary 
because of God's involvement in the process of bestowing a thing's na- 
ture upon it. In the Commentary, this point is made obliquely: Aquinas 
asserts that the first cause gives secondary causes substance, and thus it 
must be the case that without the continued action of the first cause, sec- 
ondary causes would cease to exist. '?* A creature cannot provide form as 
such to a thing of its own kind or else it would be responsible for its own 
form.'? God is the cause of everything, including species, and if the gen- 
erative act ceases, so does the generation.'** Accordingly, God preserves 
substances and the species of which they are representative members. 


150 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 5-10, ed. SAFFREY, 4-10, 35-72; AQUINAS, 
ODPD q. 3, a. 4, Resp., ed. PESSION, 46-47. 


5! AQUINAS, ST I, q. 4, a. 3, ad 3, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 54; SHIELDS and 
PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 80-81. 


1? AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 64, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 178-180; SHIELDS and 
PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 177. 


133 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 463-464. This 
is called per se preservation. See also KvanvıG and MCCANN, “Divine Conservation", 
16, and Aquinas, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10. 


154 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 7-8. 
155 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 463-464. 
156 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 65, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 183-184. 
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Conservation is often described as continuous creation, and Aqui- 
nas ties God’s conservation directly to God creating. Aquinas distin- 
guishes two types of preservation per se and per accidens. Preserving 
per accidens is preserving something indirectly by removing a com- 
ponent that would destroy it. Preserving per accidens, for example, 
would best describe removing a blockage from someone's windpipe.!°’ 
Preserving per se is direct preservation in which the thing preserved 
depends for its continued existence upon the preserver. Preserving per 
se, for example, would best describe the type of preservation an em- 
bryo experiences in the womb: without the direct, constant support of 
the person's uterus, the embryo would cease to exist. God preserves 
per se, for God's preservation goes even further than that which pre- 
serves the embryo, for God provides the very being in which creatures 
participate. ?* 


In operating in nature, God preserves the power to act in secondary 
causes.? The precise causal mechanisms involved would need to be 
almost identical to those of creating: God, who is metaphysically prior 
to all other beings, acts on some substance to preserve its being, and 
God is able to do this because God is a fully actualized, self-subsistent 
being.'* Since God bestows the power to cause when God creates, God 
preserves this power when God conserves what God has created. 


God works in and through such secondary causes as God preserves 
hem Il God's continued act of preservation helps explain why Aqui- 
nas asserts that God does not merely give powers to creatures when 
they are created, but God also causes those powers to continue to func- 


157 AQUINAS, STI, q. 104, a. 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 463-464; QDPD q. 5, a. 
1, Resp., ed. PESSION, 131-132; See also K. RICHARDSON, “The Metaphysics of Agen- 
cy: Avicenna and his Legacy" (Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 2008), 126-127 and 
LOVELAND SWANSTROM’S discussion, “Creation as Efficient Causation in Aquinas," 20. 
158 AQUINAS, QDPD q. 5, a. 1, Resp., ed. P. M. PESSION, 131-132. 


19 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10; AQUINAS, QDPD q. 3, 
a. 7, Resp., ed. P. M. PESSION, 56-58; AQUINAS, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, Resp., ed Leonina 
(Opera omnia 5), 463-464; AQUINAS, ST, I, q. 104, a. 2, ad 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 
5), 467; AQUINAS, ST, I, q. 105, a. 5, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 475-476; 
AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 6, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 14-15. 

160 For a more detailed analysis of this proposal, see LOVELAND SWANSTROM, “Cre- 
ation as Efficient Causation in Aquinas", 14-16. 

161 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 23-24, ed. SAFFREY, 117-123; AQUINAS, SCG 
III, ch. 67, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190. 
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tion.' Aquinas repeatedly relates God's operation in preservation to 
the power of the sun, which must continue to operate in order for light 
to be visible.'? In the same way as the sun must constantly illumine, 
God must constantly preserve and provide the power that creatures 
have access to as a part of their participated existence. Because God 
does this work of preserving and providing the power, it is not incorrect 
to say that God and creatures cooperate to produce effects.!* 


God preserves the existence of creatures—and that existence includes 
causal powers—so it is easy to see why preservation is required for sec- 
ondary causation. Absent God's preservation of a thing's existence and its 
causal powers, that creature would have no causal powers. God's preser- 
vation extends to the species as well, for it is God who bestows natures on 
creatures. This preserving work makes secondary causes possible. 


Aquinas' description of preservation follows Pseudo-Aristotle's 
account rather closely, though Aquinas explains that the emanato- 
ry schema responsible for preserving lower creatures is not quite as 
Pseudo-Aristotle describes. Instead of starting off a causal chain of 
preservation that God is ultimately responsible for, God (in Aquinas’ 
estimation) directly preserves each creature. God's preservation does 
not make God remote; instead, it makes God present to creatures. Pseu- 
do-Aristotle seems to consider God's initial emanation of being to be 
simultaneously preservative and distancing, but Aquinas does not share 
this conception. In 


3.3.5. Goodness 


God’s providential involvement extends well past preservation, for 
the final criterion of secondary causation is that an agent is acting 
and is enabled by God to strive toward its end. Each thing desires its 


12 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 67, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190: “ita non solum 
cum primo res conditae sunt, eis virtutes operativas dedit, sed semper eas in rebus 
causat"; SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 67. 

16 See, for example, AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 67, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190; 
AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 2, 10-16; AQUINAS, In Div Nom, ch. 4 lect. 1, ed. C. 
PERA, P. CARAMELLO, C. MAZZANTINI, 96-98. 

164 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69-70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202, 206-207; 
SHIELDS and PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 182. 

165 AQUINAS, LdC Commentary, prop. 1, 20, ed. SAFFREY, 5-10, 108-111. 
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own perfection, which, in terms of the discussion above, means that 
each thing desires complete actualization (relative, of course, to the 
active and passive potentialities it has).'% Thus, the type of substance 
a thing is specifies what its end is and how it can reach that end.!* It 
is perhaps now clear why it is best to discuss goodness last: the ex- 
istence in which a thing participates that delineates the powers held 
by a substance according to its nature that is preserved by God will 
reveal precisely what constitutes a thing's good. Furthermore, God 
can be fully identified with the good because God is fully actualized. 
Strictly speaking, what is good is God, and creatures can participate 
God's goodness—a likeness of God's goodness—by perfecting their 
nature in terms of fully actualizing their powers and potentialities 
appropriately. Io 


God’s goodness relates to why God created at all. God creating is 
about God’s goodness in this way: God does what God does because 
God wills God's own goodness.!'9 When discussing God's goodness, 
Aquinas notes that “the communication of being and goodness aris- 
es from goodness."!? This is how Aquinas discusses the Neoplatonic 
principle that the good is self-diffusive. Aquinas asserts this based on 
(a) the nature and (b) the definition of the good. By nature, Aquinas 
says, "the good of each thing is its act and perfection." An agent acts 
insofar as it is able, and by acting, the agent “diffuses being and good- 
ness to other things." Here, Aquinas appeals to Aristotle's comment in 
Meteorologica IV that the sign of a perfect being is that the being can 
"produce its like." God makes beings like God because God wills to 
do so; this action is fitting of God and God's goodness." Additionally, 


166 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 37-39, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 111-115; SCG III ch. 
3 and ch. 7, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 13), 9, 18-19; STUMP, Aquinas, 63. 

167 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 38, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 113; Stump, Aquinas, 63. 

168 AQUINAS, ST I, q. 48, a. 5, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 4), 496; Iallae, q. 49, 
a. 4, ad 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 6), 315; STUMP, Aquinas, 63-67. 

19 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 86, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 236-237; SHIELDS and 
PASNAU, The Philosophy of Aquinas, 170. 

170 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 37, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 111. Aquinas first argues 
that must be good because God is perfect, that God is good because God, as the first 
mover, is what is desired by created things, and that God is the final cause of the uni- 
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IT AQUINAS, ST I, q. 19, a. 2, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 4), 233. 
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the nature ofthe good, Aquinas says, “comes from it being appetible”, 
which is why the good can move an agent to act as a final cause of that 
agent. The good being appetible is *why it is said that the good is diffu- 
sive of itself and of being." God can be described as the good because 
God is the cause of all other existing beings.'” The good, then, is the 
end of God's will, and as the end of God's will, it is “diffusive of itself 
and of being."!? 


The diffusiveness includes diversity; since not one creature can ac- 
curately reflect the perfection of God, a wide range of diverse creatures 
with their own appropriate perfections best reflects God's goodness." 
The universe as a whole, then, is what reflects God's goodness.'? Since 
the focus of the goodness in the universe is on the whole set, Aqui- 
nas’ claim (noted earlier) that species are static makes more sense: 
the whole range of things—what Pasnau calls “species-diversity”—is 
what reflects God's goodness, which means that species ought to be 
preserved in order to ensure that God's goodness is appropriately re- 
flected over time.'”° 


Species being a part of the perfection of the whole universe 
means that individuals are perfected only insofar as they are mem- 
bers of their species." Goodness, then, is not about having some 
specific substantial form. Instead, goodness is, for Aquinas, as Stump 
explains, “the actualization of the specifying potentiality of the na- 
ture conferred by that form.”!”8 Goodness is tied not merely to having 
being but also to conforming to one's being as much as possible.'” 


7? AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 37, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 111. 

15 WiPPEL, “Norman Kretzmann on Aquinas's Attribution of Will and of Freedom to 
Create to God,” 295, 297; J. PEGHAIRE, “L’ Axiome ‘Bonum est diffusivum sui’ dans le 
néo-platonisme et le thomisme", in Revue de l'Université d 'Ottowa (1932), passim. 

174 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 85, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 234. 

175 AQUINAS, SCG I, ch. 85 and II, ch. 84, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 234-236, 
530-531; PASNAU, “On What There Is in Aquinas”, 3; PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on 
Human Nature, 398-399. 
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While participating being is, for Aquinas, participating goodness, 
since being is specified and particularized, the ways in which partici- 
pating being entails participating goodness relates directly to the type 
of substance something is.!*° 


To discuss the goodness in the universe is to discuss the order of 
created beings and the causal powers that they have. If God does not 
continuously empower creatures to actualize their potentialities, then 
those creatures would not be able to reach the goodness accessible to 
them. So, the order that God produces in the universe is revelatory 
and reflective of God's goodness because God enables things to reach 
their own perfection. For rational creatures, God is their end, which 
further shows God's goodness.'®! The reditus to God is, for rational 
creatures, a consequence of the appetibility of the good; since rational 
creatures participate more in the likeness of God, they can, when prop- 
erly functioning, accurately recognize the goodness and desirability of 
the goodness that is God. For each thing to strive for the good, it must 
be fully empowered to do (and undergo) all of the things that a being 
of that type can do (and undergo); to be good, the substance must then 
maximize those capacities and capabilities.'*? 


Whereas Pseudo-Aristotle approaches God as good in terms of the 
divine procession, emphasizing divine transcendence, Aquinas em- 
braces God's goodness both in a transcendent and immanent God. By 
tying goodness to existence, Aquinas stands well within the Neopla- 
tonic intellectual tradition, but Aquinas much more specifically tailors 
his account of goodness not merely to existing per se but also to how 
one goes about their existence, highlighting that agents are good in- 
sofar as they exist, yes, but that fulfilling their natures is what makes 
things fully good.'* Here, again, Aquinas blends his Aristotelian ontol- 
ogy with the Neoplatonic conception of existence as good. Appropri- 
ately activating one's potentialities enhances one's goodness, making 


nas, 67. 

180 STUMP, Aquinas, 74. 

13! AQUINAS, ST I, q. 65, a. 2, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera Omnia 5), 111-112; PASNAU, 
Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 401. 

182 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 7, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 18-19; Stump, Aqui- 
nas, 66-71. 

183 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 7, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 18-19; Stump, Aqui- 
nas, 66-67. 
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one fully actualized relative to its nature. Since God is fully actualized 
(without qualification), being fully actualized relative to one’s nature 
better reflects God’s likeness and thus God’s goodness. In order to best 
reflect God’s goodness, creatures need causal powers. So, Aquinas has 
integrated Aristotle’s description of natures with active and passive 
powers into an explanation of goodness, and this integration demon- 
strates why God’s goodness results in creatures that have causal powers 
themselves. 


3.3.6. Returning to Secondary Causation 


The Neoplatonic heritage of Aquinas’ view of secondary causation is 
clearly apparent, but in light ofthe above discussion, it seems as though 
the preliminary definition of secondary causation must be amended. To 
review, here is the earlier definition again. 


A secondary cause is acting: 

a) Through participating in existence from God (participation) 
b) As empowered by God to act (power) 

c) According to its nature, as ordered by God (order) 

d) Preserved in its existence and abilities by God (preservation) 
e) Enabled to strive toward its end (goodness) 


However, this definition could more explicitly discuss potentiality 
and actuality, which Aquinas marries into the Neoplatonic framework. 
From our discussion above, is clear that Aquinas understands poten- 
tiality and actuality in each of these criteria, but the definition itself 
does not clearly represent the relevance of those concepts. Adding an 
additional criterion that specifically mentions potentiality and actuality 
seems the most direct route. Consider 


f) Using active and passive powers appropriate to it as given by 
God (active/passive potentialities). 


The addition of this criterion accurately captures the picture from 
the discussions Aquinas has of secondary causation, reflecting its Neo- 
platonic and Aristotelian heritage. The addition of f) helps make clear 
that Aquinas builds the Neoplatonic notion of secondary causation with 
an Aristotelian understructure. 
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4. Miracles 


The analysis just completed leaves us with this notion: a secondary 
cause is a cause that acts by the power of God because a secondary 
cause participates in existence from God, is empowered by God to act, 
acts as ordered by God from its nature, is preserved by God, is enabled 
to strive toward its end and has active and passive powers from God. 
While useful, this notion requires further clarification. Fundamentally, 
the issue is that it is easy to say that an agent acts by the power of God, 
but what is needed is a clearer picture of what, precisely, is happening 
in such a case. In order to clarify what Aquinas means by a secondary 
cause, I will examine two cases below. In this section, I examine a case 
in which God's action is causally efficacious but the secondary cause's 
action is not; this case is an instance of a miracle. (The second case 
to be discussed later occurs in the context of Aquinas explaining why 
occasionalism is incorrect; that case will be an instance where both 
God and the secondary cause are causally efficacious agents.) In each 
instance, God acts—this is, according to the tenets of classical theism, 
an absolutely unavoidable situation—but in the two cases, the differ- 
ence—whether the secondary cause is causally efficacious—is highly 
clarifying and instructive. 


In order to discuss Aquinas’ understanding of what happens in a 
miracle, I will look at his accounts primarily in Summa Contra Gentiles 
and Quaestiones Disputate de Potentia Dei. In Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles, Aquinas defines miracle. Miracles are "things that are at times, 
divinely, accomplished apart from the generally established order of 
things"; a miracle is *done by divine power apart from the order gener- 
ally followed in things."*^ While lower things are typically moved by 
the higher, and there are already some variations in this order, God can 
act apart from the order entirely.'** Aquinas’ discussion in de potentia 
Dei reiterates this point: God works in natural laws, but God is not lim- 


184 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 101, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 312: “Haec autem 
quae praeter ordinem communiter in rebus statutum quandoque divinitus fiunt, mirac- 
ula dici solent;” AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 101, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 313: “Illa 
igitur proprie miracula dicenda sunt quae divinitus fiunt praeter ordinem communiter 
observatum in rebus". 


185 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 99, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 306-307. 
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ited by nature.'*6 There, Aquinas states that “God can work in created 
things independent of created causes, just as [God] works in all created 
causes", and in this independent work, “God can produce the same 
effects and the same order as [God] produces them by [created things’ ] 
means; or even other effects and in a different order. "7197 In such cases 
where God deviates from the generally followed order, Aquinas asserts 
that God is restraining nature.'** The example he gives here is from the 
book of Daniel in which fire does not burn those who are tossed into the 
furnace.!? According to Aquinas, God restrained the nature of fire from 
burning Shadrach, Meshach and Abed'nego, but God did not restraint 
the overall power of the fire. As Aquinas notes later in this question, 
it is not the destruction of cause and effect of a natural agent; instead, 
God limits the application of cause and effect.'” Thus, any miraculous 
effects are produced by a supernatural cause without recourse to the 
action of nature II 


In an instance where instead of restraining a natural cause, God 
restores something lost (like a case of resurrection or sight restoration), 
Aquinas asserts that God alone works miracles by God's authority, but 
God communicates power to work miracles ministerially by grace.?? 
Thus, any miracle is performed by God's power and God's authority, 
and any agent used to channel a miracle is not themselves causing the 
miracle but is channelling God's power for the miracle. While one can 
say truly that, for example, Paul performed miracles, what that state- 
ment means is that God performed miracles through Paul. 


186 AQUINAS, QDPD q. 6, a.1, ad 4, ed. PESSION, 160. 

187 AQUINAS, QDPD q. 6, a. 1, Resp., ed. PESSION, 159: “Deus in rebus creatis potest 
operari praeter causas creatas, sicut et ipse operatur in omnibus causis creatis, ut alibi 
ostensum est; et operando praeter causas creatas potest operari eosdem effectus quos 
eisdem mediantibus operatur, et eodem ordine, vel etiam alios, et alio ordine". 

'88 AQUINAS, QDPD q. 6, a. 1, Resp., ed. PESSION, 159: “in quantum retinet operatio- 
nes rerum naturalium ne agant quod natae sunt agree". 

19 See Daniel 3:26-27 (NRSV) in which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed'nego are 
placed in a fire without being burned. 

1? AQUINAS, QDPD q. 6, a. 1, ad 20, ed. PESSION, 161. 

191 AQUINAS, ODPD q. 6, a. 3, Resp., ed. PESSION, 165-166; see also AQUINAS, SCG 
Il, ch. 101-2, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 312-322. 

192 AQUINAS, ODPD q. 6, a. 5, Resp., ed. P. M. PESSION, 170-171. 
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The sacrament ofthe Eucharist provides further clarity on causation. 
In the Eucharist, God alone produces the sacramental effect.'”° Minis- 
ters produce the sacramental effect only instrumentally and ministe- 
rially, meaning that the priest or other administrator of the sacrament 
becomes a channel through which God works through God's grace par- 
tially in response to the request for God's action.?* Aquinas asserts that 
the minister “has no other act save the pronouncing of the words", and 
itis God alone who consecrates the matter by the miraculous change of 
substance.'!” God alone has the power to transmute the substance while 
retaining the accidents of bread and wine.'” The minister, then, speaks 
the words, but God performs the transmutation of the substance and the 
administration of the grace from the sacraments.' Strictly speaking, 
without the minster, there would be no Eucharist, but the minister is not 
the cause of the miracle in the Eucharist. 


What cases of miracles reveal about secondary causation is that 
secondary causes are not absolute and that secondary causes—and 
their powers—can be overridden. God can deviate from regular order, 
and in this deviation something quite different happens causally. Sec- 
ondary causes can be ‘lent’ or can ‘channel’ power without themselves 
being causally efficacious. God becomes the sole immediate cause of 
the miracle even if God elects to use an already existing agent as a 
tool. God's ability to rescind, limit, override, supplement or enhance a 
thing's regular causal powers in order to cause the miracle immediately 
effectively reemphasizes precisely how dependent upon God second- 
ary causes are for their causal abilities. 


5. Occasionalism 


However, given this discussion of miracles in which it becomes clear 
that God can, at any point, deviate from the order or act through the 
order to produce a miracle, it is natural to question why Aquinas is 
so insistent that there are secondary causes at all. Occasionalism may 


193 AQUINAS, ST III, q. 64, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), Rome 1906, 41. 
4 AQUINAS, ST III, q. 64, a. 1, ad 3, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 42. 


5 AQUINAS, ST III, q. 78, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 193: “minister 
in hoc sacramento perficiendo non habet alium actum nisi prolationem verborum". 


1% AQUINAS, ST III, q. 75, a. 5, ad 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 173. 
197 AQUINAS, ST III, q. 78, a. 1, Resp., ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 12), 205. 
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suffer from philosophical difficulties, but that the theory itself is over- 
ly complex is rarely one of them: at its simplest, occasionalism en- 
tails that God is the sole causal power, and all effects are produced 
immediately by God. Were occasionalism to be Aquinas' chosen theory 
of causation, then the discussion above of causation during miracles 
would be almost always correct (except for what implies that some- 
times the secondary cause does act as a genuine cause). Aquinas clearly 
implies a disavowal of occasionalism in his discussion of secondary 
causes in his Commentary—otherwise, he would not defend the no- 
tion at all—but a particularly clear disavowal of occasionalism can be 
found in Book III of his Summa Contra Gentiles. 


After vigorously defending the claim that God is the principal 
cause of action for all things that operate, Aquinas addresses the opin- 
ion that removes causal action from natural things.'” God must act and 
agents also act, otherwise we could expect either that all things have 
the same effect or else God is subject to change.'” If it is not the case 
that both God and agents act, then all things would be useless; this 
would be contrary to divine wisdom.?? If agents did not act as well, 
then their likeness to God would be undermined, their perfection (and 
thus God's) would be lessened, their goodness (and God's) would be 
weakened, their place in the order of the universe (and God's construc- 
tion of that order) would be challenged, and their natures would be 
unknowable through effects .??! 


Following this explanation of why God and agents must be able to 
act, Aquinas explains how both agents and God can produce the same 
effect. When discussing agents, Aquinas distinguishes between the 
thing acting and “the power by which it acts."?? The power of the low- 
er agent depends on the power of the higher. The higher agent gives, 
preserves, or applies the power through the lower agent. The action 
of the lower agent, then, “result[s] not only from the agent by its own 


198 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 67-68, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 190-192. 

19 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14),199-202. 

200 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202. 

201 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 69, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 199-202. Notice that 
this list is nearly the same as that noted above for the conceptual components of sec- 
ondary causation. 

?? AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 206: “virtutem qua 
agit". 
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power, but from the power of all higher agents; it acts, thus, through 
the power of all.””® Because of how power is participated, the lower 
agent is immediately active, but the highest agent is also. Aquinas as- 
serts that “both [the lower and highest agents] act immediately, though 
in different ways.” It is not superfluous for agents to act by God's 
power, in part, because these agents depend on likeness to God to do 
so.?5 Fundamentally, Aquinas says, the effect is not part God and part 
agent—it is wholly done by both in a different way, akin to something 
like how an agent and an instrument act concurrently but differently to 
produce an effect.” To be clear, Aquinas is not saying that God uses 
secondary causes in the same way that agents use instruments; instead, 
he is saying that God and agents each completely yet uniquely cause 
the effect.” 


Aquinas' discussion of occasionalism helps reveal why and how he 
so strongly endorses secondary causes as true agents. How can we be 
sure that God is not causing everything alone? Aquinas repeats what he 
said above about secondary causes—that power, goodness, participa- 
tion, preservation, and order all suggest there are secondary causes— 
and adds that to say otherwise would challenge God's changelessness 
and God's wisdom. The manner in which secondary causes are effica- 
cious is unique from the manner in which God is efficacious as a cause, 
yet both are simultaneously efficacious. Perhaps one might suggest that 


203 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 206: “actio inferioris 
agentis non solum sit ab eo per virtutem propriam, sed per virtutem omnium superio- 
rum agentium: agit enim in virtute omnium". 

204 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 206: “utroque immedi- 
ate, licet alio et alio modo". 


205 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 207. 


206 AQUINAS, SCG III, ch. 70, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 14), 207; see also GILSON, 
Thomism, 215 and BURRELL, Freedom and Creation, 97-99. 


207 See, for example, A. FREDDOSO, Medieval Aristotelianism and the Case against 
Secondary Causation in Nature", in Divine and Human Action: Essays in the Meta- 
physics of Theism, ed. Thomas V. Morris, Ithaca 1988, 84-85. There, Freddoso notes 
that an instrumental cause is a real cause, but an occasional cause is not a real cause 
because “no direct natural connection between its causal properties (if any) and the 
specific character of the effect" exists. However, the instrumental cause cannot on its 
own produce the effect. Thus, Freddoso's analysis of occasionalism is useful for show- 
ing both how Aquinas perceives himself not to be an occasionalist and how Aquinas 
should not be charged with overdetermination: each agent—God and the secondary 
cause—acts, and when doing so, contributes something to the process. 
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Aquinas leaves himself open to the charge of overdetermination; yet, 
as was noted above, Aquinas cannot very well say that God does not 
act, for this would undermine his doctrine of conservation.?® So, Aqui- 
nas does imagine two causes bringing about one effect simultaneously, 
yet he does not imagine that one cause can do just as well without the 
other for various reasons. A secondary cause depends on God for its 
causal power, and this dependence is the root of why both God and the 
agent act concurrently in bringing about an effect. Accordingly, it does 
not seem that Aquinas is guilty of overdetermining causes. 


6. Conclusion 


A secondary cause participates in existence from God, is empowered 
by God to act, acts as ordered by God from its nature, is preserved 
by God, is enabled to strive toward its end and has active and pas- 
sive powers from God. The diversity of secondary causes accurately 
reflects God's likeness and goodness, but secondary causes are abso- 
lutely unable to bring about being. God can override, limit, or enhance 
the effective power of any agent (and does so in miracles), but such 
instances are rare because secondary agents are intended truly to be 
causes. When an effect is produced, it 1s produced entirely by both 
God and the secondary cause due to causes continuing to operate in 
their effects as causes ordered per se. While Aquinas does not adopt 
unadulterated the vision of secondary causation revealed in the Liber 


208 Conservation is the preservation of the existence of some existing thing. Without 
God conserving what God creates, all of these created things would cease to exist 
(Aquinas, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 463-464; ROTA, “Causation 
in Contemporary Metaphysics and in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas", (Ph.D. diss., 
St. Louis University, 2006), 177). God conserves being by performing an action (AQUI- 
NAS, ST I, q. 104, a. 1, obj 1 and Resp. 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 463-464; ROTA, 
“Causation in Contemporary Metaphysics and in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas," 
177). This action of conservation is a continuation of divine creating (AQUINAS, ST I, 
q. 104, a. 1, reply 1, ed. Leonina (Opera omnia 5), 464; ROTA, “Causation in Contem- 
porary Metaphysics and in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas", 177). In his commen- 
tary on the Divine Names, Aquinas says that moving (by which he means bringing 
about substantial or accidental changes) and conserving are types of efficient causation 
(AQUINAS, /n Div Nom ch. 4, lect. 5, ed. C. PERA, P. CARAMELLO, C. MAZZANTINI, 111- 
115; Rora, “Causation in Contemporary Metaphysics and in the Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas", 178-179). 
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de Causis, he is greatly indebted to the work for his comprehensive 
understanding of the notion. 
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DER LIBER DE CAUSIS ALS QUELLE DER INTELLEKTLEHRE DES 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS 


HENRYK ANZULEWICZ 


I. Zum Ursprung des Liber de causis und zu seiner Rezeption 
durch Albertus Magnus 


D: durch Gerhard von Cremona vor 1187 in Toledo aus dem Arabi- 
schen ins Lateinische übersetzte neuplatonische Schrift, die in der 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur des lateinischen Mittelalters erstmalig, so- 
weit bisher bekannt, bei Alain de Lille (gest. 1203) unter der Bezeich- 
nung Aphorismi de essentia summae bonitatis erwähnt, spätestens von 
Alexander von Hales in Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi mit dem Titel Liber de causis (im Folgenden LdC) und unter 
dem Namen des Aristoteles als Autor zitiert worden ist, bleibt hinsicht- 
lich ihrer Entstehungsgeschichte und Autorschaft bis heute ein Rätsel! 
Seit ihrem Bekanntwerden im abendländischen Kulturraum beschäf- 
tigte sie ihre kritischen Leser, Rezipienten und Kommentatoren und sie 
veranlasst weiterhin Forschungsanstrengungen der Literatur- und Phi- 
losophiehistoriker. Diesem beständigen Interesse entspringen mehre- 
re Hypothesen über die Entstehung, Herkunft und Verfasserschaft des 
LdC, deren vier älteste sein anonymer lateinischer Kommentator, der 


' ALAIN DE LILLE, De fide catholica, I, c. 30, PL 210, 332: „In Aphorismis etiam de 
essentia summae bonitatis legitur quod anima est in horizonte aeternitatis, et ante tem- 
pus nomine aeternitatis"; ibid., I, c. 31 (334): „Item in Aphorismis de essentia summae 
bonitatis, legitur, quod res destructibiles sunt ex corporeitate, non ex incorporeitate". 
Cf. ©. BARDENHEWER, Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift Über das reine Gute bekannt 
unter dem Namen Liber de causis, Freiburg im Breisgau 1882, 3, 205-212. M.-Th. 
D'ALVERNY, Alain de Lille, Paris 1965, 13, 156-162. Als einer der ersten hochscho- 
lastischen Theologen zitiert Alexander von Hales im ersten Buch seines vor 1227 ver- 
fassten Kommentars zu den Sententiae des Petrus Lombardus das pseudoaristotelische 
Werk mit dem Titel Liber de causis und mit der Zuschreibung an Aristoteles. Albertus 
Magnus knüpft offensichtlich an diese Tradition an. 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 
Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 153-182 
€ BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134869 
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zwischen 1290 und 1346 gewirkt hat, zusammenfasste,? während die 
jüngste Mauro Zonta vor rund 20 Jahren für sich reklamieren durfte.* 


Die ungeklärte Autorenfrage der Schrift führte auch nach dem Be- 
kanntwerden ihres kompilatorischen Charakters, über den Albertus 
Magnus schon in seinem Frühwerk De homine gewisse Kenntnisse 
verfügte, und nach der späteren Bekanntgabe ihrer Abhängigkeit von 
der Ztoiyeiocıg HeoAoyıcr des Proklos durch Alberts Schüler Thomas 
von Aquin dennoch nicht zur Schmälerung ihrer hohen Wertschätzung 
als philosophische Quelle in der lateinischen Scholastik.* Vielmehr 
lässt sich ein wachsendes Interesse am LdC bei den mittelalterlichen 
Gelehrten vom 13. bis ins 15. Jahrhundert beobachten. Fragt man 
nach den Gründen für dieses Interesse, wird man feststellen, dass für 
die meisten seiner Rezipienten der philosophische, genauerhin neu- 
platonisch-peripatetische, mit der christlichen Theologie weitgehend 
konforme Lehrgehalt des Werkes und seine ergänzende Funktion ge- 


? Die vier Entstehungshypothesen des LdC in der Zusammenfassung des Anonymus 
(In Librum de causis, Wien, ÖNB, 5500, f. 48r) zitiert A. PATTIN, „Introduction“, in Le 
Liber de causis. Édition établi à l'aide de 90 manuscrits avec introduction et notes par 
A. PATTN, Leuven 1966, 3: „De causa efficiente quidam dicunt quod fuerit Theofras- 
tus, qui fuit discipulus Platonis et Aristotelis. Ideo in isto libro collegit tam propositio- 
nes Aristotelis quam Platonis. Alii dicunt quod iste liber non sit in graeco inventus sed 
in arabico, sed de arabico in latinum translatus et quod hunc fecerat quidam nomine 
David. Tertia opinio dicit quod ille liber sit extractus de 300“ propositionibus Procli. 
Quarta opinio dicit quod sint propositiones Aristotelis et inter suos libros nominentur 
canones Aristotelis quos Alpharabius commentavit. Hinc Egidius ponit quatuor titulos 
libri [...]". C£. Theophrastus of Eresus. Sources for His Life, Writings Thought and 
Influence, hrsg. v. W. W. FORTENBAUGH u. a. (Philosophia Antiqua 54/1), Leiden-New 
York-Kóln 1993, 438/40 (439/41: Engl. Übers.) Nr. 249A. 


7 M. ZONTA, „L’autore del De causis pseudo-aristotelico: una nova ipotesi“, in La 
diffusione dell'eredità classica nell erg tardoantica e medievale: Il ,, Romanzo di Ales- 
sandro “ e altri scritti, hrsg. v. R. B. FINAZZi und A. VALVO, Alessandria 1998, 323-30. 
Nähere Angaben dazu: H. Anzulewicz, „Hat Albertus Magnus das proklische Paradig- 
ma des Liber de causis erkannt?“, in Przegląd Tomistyczny 28 (2022), 109-133. 

* Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. H. ANZULEWICZ und J. R. SÖDER (Opera 
omnia 27/2), Münster 2008, 584.25-27: „Si forte aliquis dicat quod auctoritas prima 
non est vera, eo quod sunt, qui illum librum non attribuunt Aristoteli [...]“. Zur mög- 
licherweise maßgeblichen Rolle des Wilhelm von Moerbeke bei der Aufdeckung der 
Abhängigkeit des LdC von der Stoicheiösis theologike cf. ANZULEWICZ, „Hat Albertus 
Magnus das proklische Paradigma des Liber de causis erkannt?“. 


5 Cf unten Anm. 12. 
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genüber der aristotelischen Metaphysik ausschlaggebend waren.° Die 
Zuschreibung an Aristoteles dürfte hierbei in der anfänglichen Phase 
der Aneignung ebenfalls eine Rolle spielen. Die ‘aristotelische’ Ein- 
bettung des Werkes wird nur durch die älteste der drei erhaltenen 
Handschriften der arabischen Textüberlieferung und durch die latei- 
nische Tradition bezeugt, die den arabischen Werktitel Kalam fi mahd 
al-khair, der lateinisch mit expositio purae bonitatis wiedergegeben 
wird, zum Liber Aristotilis de expositione bonitatis pure erweiterte.’ 
Die Nennung des Aristoteles als Autor im Werktitel erhellt darüber hi- 
naus im Zusammenspiel mit einigen anderen Faktoren, weshalb etwa 
drei Jahrzehnte nach der Übersetzung der Schrift aus dem Arabischen 
vergingen, bis sie in den 1220er und zu Beginn der 1230er Jahre als 
eine philosophische Quelle allmählich Einzug in die theologischen De- 
batten hielt und zum Bestand des philosophischen curriculum an den 
mittelalterlichen Universitäten wurde.® 


° Eine solche Erklärung scheint für Thomas von Aquin nicht uneingeschränkt zu 
gelten, wie R. SCHÖNBERGER, „Einleitung“, in ANONYMUS, Liber de causis / Das Buch 
von den Ursachen. Lateinisch-Deutsch. Übersetzung, Glossar, Anmerkungen und Ver- 
zeichnisse von A. SCHÖNFELD (Philosophische Bibliothek 553), Hamburg 2003, XII- 
XV, nahelegt. 

7 R. C. TAYLOR, „The Kalam fi mahd al-khair (Liber de causis) in the Islamic Philo- 
sophical Milieu“, in Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, hrsg. v. J. KRAYE, W. F. RYAN 
und C. B. SCHMITT, London 1986, 37. C. BURNETT, „Arabic into Latin: the reception 
of Arabic philosophy into Western Europe", in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic 
Philosophy, hrsg. v. P. ADAMSON und R. TAYLOR, Cambridge 2005, 374. ZONTA, „L’au- 
tore del De causis pseudo-aristotelico“, 326. PATTIN, „Introduction“, 3. Bezüglich der 
handschriftlichen Verbreitung der lateinischen Übersetzung des Werkes und der Kom- 
mentare hierzu cf. R. C. TAYLOR, „The Liber de causis: A Preliminary List of Extant 
MSS“, in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 25 (1983), 63-84. H. KISCHLAT, Studien 
zur Verbreitung von Übersetzungen arabischer philosophischer Werke in Westeuropa 
1150—1400 (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
Neue Folge 54), 2000, 242-245. Zu der Zuschreibung des Werkes an Aristoteles cf. C. 
D'ANCONA, „«Philosophus in libro De causis». La recezione del Liber de causis come 
opera aristotelica nei commenti di Ruggero Bacone, dello ps. Enrico di Gand e dello 
ps. Adamo di Bocfeld“, in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale II, 2 
(1991), 611-613. Die Erforschung der arabischen und der lateinischen Überlieferung 
und der Wirkungsgeschichte des LdC ist Gegenstand zweier groß angelegten, jeweils 
von Richard C. Taylor und Dragos Calma koordinierten Projekte. Zum aktuellen For- 
schungstand und zu den Perspektiven hinsichtlich der lateinischen Tradition siehe un- 
ten Anm. 12. 


* Näheres hierzu mit weiterführenden bibliographischen Hinweisen bei BURNETT, 
„Arabic into Latin“, 376. Cf. auch C. H LOHR, „The Pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de 
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Einen erheblichen Anteil an der Bekanntmachung des LdC als eine 
autoritative philosophische Quelle und an ihrer Rezeption und Kom- 
mentierung in der Hoch- und Spätscholastik hatte unzweifelhaft Al- 
bertus Magnus. Eine Zurechnung des LdC zum corpus Aristotelicum 
im engeren Sinne kann dem Doctor universalis jedoch nicht unterstellt 
werden.? Denn obwohl er dieses Werk Aristoteles stets zuschreibt, er- 
wühnt er es weder in seinen wissenschaftssystematischen Reflexionen, 
für die das Werk des Aristoteles die eigentliche Projektionsfläche bil- 
det und die er im Einleitungskapitel des Physik-Kommentars entfaltet, 
noch zu Beginn des Kommentars zur Metaphysik. Er nimmt auch keine 
wissenschaftssystematische Einordnung des LdC bei seiner Kommen- 
tierung vor.” Nichtsdestotrotz hält er von seinem Frühwerk bis zu den 
letzten Spätschriften an der aristotelischen Urheberschaft dieses Pseu- 
depigraphs konsequent fest. Als ihm die lateinische Übersetzung der 
Elementatio theologica des Proklos, eine der Hauptquellen des LdC, 


causis and Latin Theories of Science in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries“, in Pseu- 
do-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, 58 und H. D. SAFFREY, ,,L’état actuel des recherches 
sur le Liber de causis come source de la métaphysique au Moyen Age“, in Die Me- 
taphysik im Mittelalter, hrsg. v. P. WILPERT und W. P. ECKERT, Berlin 1963, 267-281, 
hier 276-277. 

? Cf. BURNETT, „Arabic into Latin“, 376. C. H. LOHR, „The new Aristotle and 
«science» in the Paris arts faculty (1255)“, in L'enseignement des disciplines à la Fa- 
culté des arts (Paris et Oxford, XIIF-XV siècles), hrsg. v. O. WENDERS und L. HOLTZ 
(Studia artistarum 4), Turnhout 1997, 257. 


10 Cf. H. ANZULEWICZ u. a., „Einleitung“, in ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Buch über die Ur- 
sachen und den Hervorgang von allem aus der ersten Ursache / Liber de causis et 
processu universitatis a prima causa. Lateinisch-Deutsch, übersetzt und hrsg. v. H. 
ANZULEWICZ u. a. (Philosophische Bibliothek 580), Hamburg 2006, xxix-xxxiv. Auch 
Robert Kilwardby erwähnt den LdC in seiner Einteilung der Wissenschaften in De ortu 
scientiarum nicht. Als möglichen Grund hierfür vermutet LoHR (The Pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Liber de causis“, 58) die im Zeitraum 1215-1255 geltenden Aristotelesverbote 
in Paris. Eine eindeutige, wenngleich indirekte wissenschaftssystematische Einord- 
nung des LdC nimmt Albert zum Schluss seines Kommentars jedoch vor, indem er 
das Werk für eine Vervollständigung der Metaphysik des Aristoteles in Bezug auf das 
Buch Lambda erklärt: ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De causis et processu universitatis a prima 
causa, II, tr. 5, c. 24, ed. W. FAUSER (Opera omnia 17.2), Münster 1993, 191.17-23: „In 
hoc ergo libro ad finem intentionis pervenimus. Ostendimus enim causam primam et 
causarum secundarum ordinem et qualiter primum universi esse est principium et qua- 
liter omnium esse fluit a primo secundum opiniones Peripateticorum. Et haec quidem 
quando adiuncta fuerint XI Primae philosophiae, tunc primo opus perfectum est“. A. 
BACHLI-HINZ, Monotheismus und neuplatonische Philosophie, Sankt Augustin 2004, 
182-189. 
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zugänglich wurde und er sie bei der Abfassung der Summa theologi- 
ae benutzte, sah er keine Veranlassung, seine Ansicht bezüglich der 
Autorenfrage des Werkes zu ändern, wie es sein Schüler Thomas von 
Aquin tat," und zitierte die Schrift weiterhin unter dem Namen des 
Aristoteles. 


Alberts Festhalten an der aristotelischen Herkunft des LdC, sei- 
ner intensiven Benutzung und späteren Kommentierung kommt eine 
nicht zu unterschätzende Bedeutung zu. Durch den Gebrauch und die 
um ein einleitendes Buch erweiterte Auslegung dieses Werkes ebnete 
er den Weg für seine mittelalterliche Rezeption und, wie die neuesten 
Forschungen zeigen, beeinflusste in der Folgezeit maßgeblich seine 
Interpretation." Es kommt hinzu, dass Albert in dieser durch das cor- 
pus Dionysiacum und den LdC verkórperten neuplatonisch-peripate- 
tischen Tradition das onto-theologische Fundament seiner ganzheitli- 
chen Auffassung der Seinswirklichkeit und das hermeneutische Prinzip 
ihrer Erklärung fand, das diese gemäß dem Hervorgang (exitus), der 
Verwirklichung (perfectio) und der Rückehr (reductio) von allem Ge- 
schaffenem zu seinem transzendentem Ursprung ordnet, eint und als 


! Cf. R. SCHÓNBERGER, „Einleitung“, in ANONYMUS, Liber de causis / Das Buch von 
den Ursachen, XII-XV. 


? D. CALMA, „Du néoplatonisme au réalisme et retour, parcours latins du Liber de 
causis aux XIII*-XVI* siècles“, in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 54 (2012), 217- 
2776. A. BANEU und D. CALMA, ,,Notes sur un commentaire inedit au Liber de causis 
(Augsburg, Staats- und Stadtbibliothek, 4? Cod. 68)“, in Bulletin de Philosophie Mé- 
diévale 54 (2012), 277—296. Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages. I. New Commentaries 
on Liber de causis (ca. 1250-1350), hrsg. v. D. CALMA, Turnhout 2016. Neoplatonism 
in the Middle Ages. II. New Commentaries on Liber de causis and Elementatio theo- 
logica (ca. 1350-1500), hrsg. v. D. CALMA, Turnhout 2016. Inzwischen liegen auch in 
drei Bänden die Ergebnisse von drei internationalen Konferenzen zum Thema „Les 
Éléments du théologie et le Livre des causes du V: au XVII: siècle“ vor, die Dragos Cal- 
ma (EPHÉ/CNRS, Paris) und Marc Geoffroy (gest. 23.04.2018) (Centre ‘Jean Pépin’, 
Paris) im November 2015, Februar und April 2016 in Paris organisiert haben: Reading 
Proclus and the Book of Causes. Volume 1: Western Scholarly Networks and Debates, 
hrsg. v. D. CALMA (Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism, and the Platonic Tradition 22), 
Leiden-Boston 2019; Reading Proclus and the Book of Causes. Volume 2: Translations 
and Acculturations, hrsg. v. D. CALMA (Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism, and the 
Platonic Tradition 26), Leiden-Boston 2021; Reading Proclus and the Book of Causes. 
Volume 3: On Causes and the Noetic Triad, hrsg. v. D. CALMA (Studies in Platonism, 
Neoplatonism, and the Platonic Tradition 28), Leiden-Boston 2022. 
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ein kohárentes System begreifen lässt. Dieses Prinzip legte auch Al- 
berts Schüler Thomas von Aquin seinem theozentrischen Deutungsho- 
rizont der Heilsgeschichte in seinem Sentenzenkommentar zugrunde 
und strukturierte später nach diesem Prinzip seine Summa theologiae. 
Auch Bonaventura, Meister Eckhart und Heymericus de Campo sind 
diesem Prinzip verpflichtet.'* 


Neben seiner hermeneutischen Relevanz ist die Präsenz des LdC 
in Alberts Schriften vor allem aus historiographischen, methodologi- 
schen und doxographischen Gründen von Interesse und Bedeutung. Die 
lehrinhaltliche Aneignung und Verwendung des LdC beginnt bei ihm 
im theologischen Rahmen, in dem die Adaption dieser Schrift zumeist 
als ein dissoziativer Transformationsprozess'” neuplatonischer Lehrsät- 


B Cf. H. ANZULEWICZ, „Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita und das Strukturprinzip des 
Denkens von Albert dem Großen“, in Die Dionysius Rezeption im Mittelalter, hrsg. 
v. T. BorADJIEV, G. KAPRIEV und A. SPEER (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 9), 
Turnhout 2000, 251-295. J. MÜLLER, Natürliche Moral und philosophische Ethik bei 
Albertus Magnus (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittel- 
alters, Neue Folge 59), Münster 2001, 368-371. 


14 Cf. G. Emery, La Trinité créatrice. Trinité et création dans les commentaires aux 
Sentences de Thomas d 'Aquin et ses précurseurs Albert le Grand et Bonaventure (Biblio- 
thèque Thomiste 47), Paris 1995. ID., „Trinité et création. Le principe trinitaire de la créa- 
tion dans les commentaires d’ Albert le Grand, de Bonaventure et de Thomas d' Aquin sur 
les Sentences“, in Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques 79 (1995), 405- 
430. Zur Struktur der Summa theologiae des Thomas von Aquin und zur Übernahme 
dieses Prinzips durch Bonaventura, Meister Eckhart und Heymericus de Campo siehe: 
W. METZ, Die Architektonik der Summa theologiae des Thomas von Aquin, Hamburg 
1998. H. ANZULEWICZ, ,,Die Denkstruktur des Albertus Magnus. Ihre Dekodierung und 
ihre Relevanz für die Begrifflichkeit und Terminologie“, in L élaboration du vocabulaire 
philosophique au Moyen Áge, hrsg. v. J. HAMESSE und C. STEEL (Rencontres de Philo- 
sophie Médiévale 8), Turnhout 2000, 379-380; ID., „Zum Einfluss des Albertus Magnus 
auf Heymericus de Campo im Compendium divinorum", in Heymericus de Campo: Phi- 
losophie und Theologie im 15. Jahrhundert, hrsg. v. K. REINHARDT, H. SCHWAETZER und 
F.-B. STAMMKÖTTER (Philosophie Interdisziplinär 28), Regensburg 2009, 83-112. 

5 Hierzu und zum Folgenden verweise ich auf das Modell einer dissoziativen und 
einer verankerten Transformation, mit dessen Hilfe die Art und Weise der Indienst- 
nahme philosophischer Quellen u. a. durch Thomas von Aquin interpretiert wird; zu 
diesem Modell cf. K. KRAUSE, „Transforming Aristotelian Philosophy: Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in Aquinas’ Early Anthropology and Eschatology“, in Przegląd Tomistycz- 
ny 21 (2015), 175-217, bes. 176: „Persistence in an original or closely related scientific 
context, and attachment to a native research question can, so it seems, be considered 
to constitute the main grounds for an ‘anchored transformation’ of a scientific idea", 
und ibid. 176-177: „Another, similarly wide-spread, but much more elusive change 
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ze mit dem Ziel erfolgt, den Wahrheitsgehalt theologischer Annahmen 
abzusichern, zu verdeutlichen oder gar deren neue Verstehensweisen zu 
generieren. Die allmählich steigende Dynamik dieses Prozesses offen- 
bart eine Entwicklung, die zu einer Differenzierung und Präzisierung 
in der Frage nach dem Werktitel, dem redaktionellen Charakter und der 
Autorschaft des LdC führt und in einer verankerten Transformation des 
Rezeptionsgutes innerhalb des philosophischen Diskurses mündet. 


Bei dieser Transformation der Lehrinhalte des LdC wird Albert 
zwar einerseits durch die offenbarungstheologischen Vorgaben limi- 
tiert, andererseits aber wird er durch sie bei der inhaltlichen Ausgestal- 
tung und Entfaltung der Intellekttheorie enorm gefördert. Im Folgenden 
umreißen wir zunächst kurz die erste Stufe dieser Entwicklung, d.h. die 
dissoziative Transformation der rezipierten Inhalte des LdC und die da- 
mit einhergehende Präzisierung der Autorenfrage dieser Schrift anhand 
von Alberts theologischem Frühwerk. In einem zweiten Schritt wenden 
wir uns der philosophischen Adaption des LaC, d.h. seiner verankerten 
Transformation in Alberts Intellektlehre zu, wie sie bereits teilweise im 
Frühwerk und später in der Schrift De intellectu et intelligibili ermittelt 
werden kann. 


In seiner paränetischen Erstlingsschrift De natura boni nimmt 
Albert Bezug auf eine Sentenz, die er dem „Philosophen“ zuschreibt 
und die nahezu wörtlich mit der 16. (17.) Proposition des LdC überein- 
stimmt. Sie lautet:!° „Jede geeinte Kraft ist im höheren Maße unendlich 


seems to occur when scientific ideas travel across scientific boundaries, departing, so 
to speak, from their original context, and taking hold in an entirely new and initially 
foreign scientific one [...] It therefore seems to be this very stability of formal characte- 
ristics which constitutes the main grounds on which a scientific idea can undergo what 
I would call a ‘dissociated transformation’. By stabilising and emphasising formal as- 
pects, scientific ideas can be dissociated from their native scientific contexts, reasso- 
ciated with new scientific contexts, and thus re-connected to new research questions.“ 
Ferner: K. KRAUSE, H. ANZULEWICZ, „From Content to Method: the Liber de causis 
in Albert the Great“, in Reading Proclus and the Book of Causes. Volume 1: Western 
Scholarly Networks and Debates, hrsg. v. D. CALMA (Studies in Platonism, Neoplato- 
nism, and the Platonic Tradition 22), Leiden-Boston 2019, 180-208. 

1^ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura boni, tr. 2, pars 3, c. 2, ed. E. FILTHAUT (Opera 
omnia 25.1), Münster 1974, 76.15-18: „virtus oculi congregata et unita fortior est quam 
sparsa et multiplicata, quia dicit Philosophus, quod ‘omnis virtus unita plus est infinita" 
et fortis ‘quam virtus multiplicata". Cf. Liber de causis, prop. 16 (17), ed. PATTIN, 
83.15-16: „Omnis virtus plus est unita quam virtus multiplicata". 
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und stark als eine vervielfältigte Kraft". Die Funktion dieses Lehrsat- 
zes ist die Verdeutlichung der Stärke einer in sich geeinten Kraft, wel- 
che aus dem Zusammenspiel vom Gesichtssinn und Schatten resultiert 
und auf die Wirksamkeit der Beschattung übertragen wird, mit der die 
biblische Darstellung der Empfängnis Mariens verstehbar gemacht 
werden soll." 


In der Schrift De sacramentis rekurriert Albert auf einen Lehrsatz 
des ‘Philosophen’ vom gleichbleibenden Verhältnis des Ersten Prinzips 
zu allen Dingen und von den je unterschiedlichen Verháltnissen der Din- 
ge zu diesem, wie die Proposition 23 (24) des LdC festhält. Diesem frei 
zitierten Axiom stellt er eine gleichwertige Aussage aus De divinis nomi- 
nibus des Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita zur Seite und bedient sich der Koin- 
zidenz philosophischer und theologischer Theoreme zur Erláuterung von 
Struktur und Modalitát der eucharistischen Transsubstantiation.'® 


Die beiden ersten Anlehnungen an den LdC zeigen, dass Albert 
zwar von der aristotelischen Autorschaft des Werkes ausgeht, sich aber 
zum Werktitel mit keinem Wort, aus welchem Grund auch immer, zu 
äußern vermag. In der Frühschrift De incarnatione, die auf De sacra- 
mentis folgt, scheint er indes über den Werktitel bereits in Kenntnis zu 
sein, den er erstmals mit ‘Liber de causis’ anführt und mit der augusti- 
nisch-dionysischen Intellekt- und Erkenntnislehre verbindet, die er auf 
die substantiae separatae, genauer: die Engel und die getrennten See- 
len, anwendet. Er adaptiert von Ps.-Dionysius den für die Engel und 
die anima beata gemeinsamen Begriff des gottfórmigen Intellekts (in- 
tellectus deiformis), der ‘voll von Formen ist’, und interpretiert somit 
die Voraussetzungen und den Modus seiner Erkenntnis im Anschluss 
an die 9. (10.) Proposition des LdC." 


17 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura boni, tr. 2, pars 3, c. 2, ed. FILTHAUT, 76.27-35. 


18 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De sacramentis, tr. 5, pars 1, q. 3, a. 2, ed. A. OHLMEYER 
(Opera omnia 26), Münster 1958, 60.27-31: „Causa autem huius est, quod dicit PHI- 
LOSOPHUS et beatus DIONYSIUS, quod primum in omnibus est aequaliter et omnibus 
adest aequaliter, sed non omnia aequaliter sunt in ipso nec omnia aequaliter adsunt ei*. 
Cf. Liber de causis, prop. 23 (24), ed. PATTIN, 97.20-23: „Causa prima existit in rebus 
omnibus secundum dispositionem unam, sed res omnes non existunt in causa prima 
secundum dispositionem unam“. Ps.-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITA, De divinis nominibus, c. 
3, in ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Dionysium De divinis nominibus, c. 3, ed. P. SIMON 
(Opera omnia 37.1), Münster 1972, 101.64: „Etenim ipsa quidem [sc. trinitas] univer- 
sis adest; non omnia autem ipsi adsunt“; ALBERTUS MAGNUS, ibid., 105.15-85. 


? Hierzu und zum Folgenden cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De incarnatione, tr. 4, q. 1, a. 
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Bei seinen chronologisch nächsten Allegationen aus dem LdC gibt 
Albert zu erkennen, dass diese Schrift hinsichtlich ihres Aufbaus und 
der Autorschaft vielschichtig und heterogen ist. Aus seinen Äußerun- 
gen, die sein Verständnis des Werkes um 1240 wiederspiegeln, ist zu 
entnehmen, dass der feststehende Titel der Schrift Liber de causis lautet. 
Albert geht davon aus, dass diese Schrift in ihrem Aufbau zweigeteilt 
ist und aus Axiomen sowie den sie jeweils erläuternden Kommentaren 
besteht; die Axiome nennt er ‘Propositionen’. Mit dem zweiteiligen 
Aufbau des LdC verbindet er eine geteilte Autorschaft, wobei er Aristo- 
teles für den Autor der Propositionen hält. Wer der Verfasser des Kom- 
mentars zu den Propositionen ist, lässt er zunächst offen.? Die ersten 
Angaben hierzu erfolgen beiläufig in De IV coaequaevis und in De ho- 
mine. In diesen beiden Werken fällt die bereits vorhandene formelhaf- 
te Unterscheidung zwischen den Propositionen und dem Kommentar, 
den zwei Textebenen des LdC, noch wenig auf, indessen gilt der Name 
‘Aristoteles’ bzw. ‘Philosophus’ als Platzhalter für einen Rekurs auf 
diese Schrift als ein Strukturganzes.?' 


2, ed. I. BACKES (Opera omnia 26), Münster 1958, 205.64-76: „Item, est notitia ange- 
lorum, qua cognoscunt res in verbo, quam beatus AUGUSTINUS appellat cognitionem 
matutinam. Item est alia qua cognoscunt res in seipsis, idest per formas, quas habent 
apud se a creatione. Sicut enim dicitur in LIBRO DE CAUSIS, ‘omnis intelligentia est plena 
formis'. Et hanc cognitionem appellat vespertinam. Tunc autem cognoscunt, sicut dicit 
DIONYSIUS in VII cap. DE DIVINIS NOMINIBUS, intellectu deiformi, idest formis datis sibi 
a creatione, quae sunt similes ideis in mente divina. Talem etiam cognitionem habet 
anima beata. Quod patet; aliter enim nihil cognosceret non existens in corpore". 


2 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De incarnatione, tr. 6, q. 1, a. 1, 220.21-26: „Tertio modo 
dicitur materia, quod habet rationem suscipientis per hoc quod est hoc aliquid, respectu 
cuiuscumque formae, sive illa sit forma naturae sive intentionis. Et sic sumitur materia 
in COMMENTO LIBRI DE CAUSIS, ubi dicitur, quod intelligentia est ex hyliatico et forma“. 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De resurrectione, tr. 2, q. 1, ed. W. KUBEL (Opera omnia 26), 
Münster 1958, 260.8-13: „Aliter enim est in causa prima et in causis proximis naturali- 
bus, quia dicit PHILOSOPHUS, quod prima causa aequaliter adest omni rei, et ita non est 
mediata alicui. Unde natura et effectus naturae immediate sunt a deo, et tamen unum 
est causa alterius, licet non eodem modo causalitatis ...*. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, ibid., tr. 
4, q. 2, a. 2, ed. KUBEL, 341.38-41: „Item, in COMMENTO LIBRI DE CAUSIS super illam 
propositionem: ‘Res omnes habent essentiam etc.’: “Vita est processio procedens ex 
ente primo quieto, semper, aeterno, et primus motus’“. Cf. ibid., ed. KÜBEL 341.63-68 
und 342.50-52. 

?! Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 1, q. 1, a. 3, ed. S. C. A. BORGNET 
(Opera omnia 34), Paris 1895, 312b; ibid., tr. 2, q. 4, a. 1, ed. BoRGNET, 360a; ibid., tr. 
4, q. 21, a. 1, ed. BORGNET, 462a. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und 
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Diese Interpretation, an der Albert zwar im Sentenzenkommentar 
und bei der Kommentierung der Schriften aus dem Corpus Dionysia- 
cum festhalten wird, bleibt jedoch nicht unverrückbar und wird bereits 
vor der Abfassung des Sentenzenkommentars für weitere Veränderun- 
gen und Ergänzungen der bisherigen Auffassung der beiden Textebe- 
nen des LdC geöffnet. Die im Allgemeinen auf das Werk als Ganzes, 
im Speziellen aber bislang nur auf die Propositionen zurückgeführte 
Autorschaft des Aristoteles wird nunmehr auch auf den Kommentar zu 
den Propositionen erweitert. Albert gibt in De IV coaequaevis und in De 
homine sowie in seinem Alterswerk Summa theologiae I zu, dass Aris- 
toteles selbst zu den Verfassern des Kommentars zu den Propositionen 
gehört. Wenn Albert in De IV coaequaevis schreibt:” „Die Intelligenz 
ist vieles, wie der Philosoph im Kommentar zu der sechsten Propositi- 
on des Buches über die Ursachen sagt", gilt es als ausgemacht, dass er 
auf Aristoteles als Verfasser des Kommentars zu der ihm ebenfalls zu- 
geschriebenen Proposition Bezug nimmt. Diese Annahme wird durch 
ähnlich lautende Aussagen in De homine und in der Summa theologiae 
I bestätigt. „Der Philosoph“, schreibt Albert in De homine,” „sagt im 


SÖDER, 75.47-49, 55-59: „(4) Ad idem videtur facere COMMENTATOR LIBRI DE CAUSIS, 
qui dicit sic SUPER TERTIAM PROPOSITIONEM: *Causa prima creavit esse animae mediante 
intelligentia’. [...] (6) Item, SUPER TERTIAM DECIMAM PROPOSITIONEM: ‘Anima facta est 
causa corporum, et facta est creata ab intelligentia, quae est ante ipsam’. Intelligentias 
autem vocat COMMENTATOR substantias separatas a corpore omnino, et illae sunt subs- 
tantiae angelicae“. Ibid., ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 96.32-37: „Et hoc videtur innui 
in LIBRO DE CAUSIS, ubi dicitur quod *omnis anima nobilis habet tres operationes; nam 
ex operationibus eius est operatio animalis et operatio intellectualis et operatio divina'; 
anima enim nobilis dicitur hic anima integra, ut dicit PHILOSOPHUS". Ibid., ed. ANZULE- 
WICZ und SÖDER, 390.30-33: „Praeterea dicitur in LIBRO CAUSARUM quod "intelligentia 
est plena formis'; et dicitur in COMMENTO EIUSDEM LIBRI quod anima rationalis est ins- 
trumentum intelligentiae". Weitere Belegstellen für die Unterscheidung zwischen den 
Propositionen und dem Kommentar resp. Aristoteles (Philosophus) und Commentator 
cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 76.61-62; 422.20-25; 
471.66-472.3. 

22 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis tr. 4, q. 38, a. 1, ed. BORGNET 552a: „sicut 
dicit Philosophus in commento sextae propositionis de Causis: ‘Intelligentia quidem 
est multa propter bonitates quae adveniunt ei a causa prima: et ipsa quamvis multiplice- 
tur per modum hunc, tamen quia appropinquat uni, non fit dissimilis". 

3 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 85.11-15: ,,PHILOSO- 
PHUS in LIBRO DE CAUSIS in PRIMA PROPOSITIONE dicit in COMMENTO quod causa secunda 
habet a prima quod est et quod causa est. Et dicit IBIDEM quod vegetabile est ut causa 
prima et sensibile ut causa secunda“. 
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Kommentar zu der ersten Proposition des Buches Über die Ursachen, 
dass die Zweitursache ihr Dasein und ihr Ursachensein der Erstursache 
verdankt. Und ebendort sagt er, dass das Vegetative gleichsam die Er- 
stursache, während das Sinnenhafte gleichsam die Zweitursache ist“. 
In gleicher Manier wird ‘der Philosoph’ auch in der Summa theologiae 
I als Synonym für Aristoteles und den Autor des Kommentars zu den 
Propositionen des LdC angefiihrt:™ „der Philosoph sagt im Kommentar 
im Buch über die Ursachen, dass das Gute durch die Einformung, das 
Seiende hingegen durch die Erschaffung begriffen wird". 


Eine weitere Präzisierung der Autorenfrage bezüglich des Kom- 
mentarteils nimmt Albert in De IV coaequaevis und in De homine 
anscheinend beiläufig vor. Im erstgenannten Werk verweist er auf 
Avicenna als den Urheber des Kommentars zu den Propositionen? und 
im Letzteren auf Alfarabi.”* Beide Namen findet man später bei der 
abschließenden Erörterung der Autorenfrage der Propositionen und 
des Kommentars zu Beginn seines eigenen Kommentars zum LdC, wo 
diese zusammen mit al-Ghazälı und einem Brief des Aristoteles “über 
das Prinzip des Seins von allem' (epistula de principio universi esse) 
als die Textgrundlage der von dem Juden David alias Avendaud kom- 
pilierten Schrift genannt werden.” In den unmittelbar auf De homine 
nachfolgenden und späteren theologischen Schriften, in De bono also, 
im Sentenzenkommentar, in den Kommentaren zum corpus Dionysi- 
acum und in der Summa theologiae 1, belässt es Albert bei der Unter- 


24 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae sive de mirabili scientia dei, I, tr. 6, q. 26, 
c. 1, a. 1, ed. D. SIEDLER, W. KUBEL und H. J. VoGELS (Opera omnia 34.1), Münster 
1978, 170.38-40: „dicit PHILOSOPHUS in COMMENTO LIBRI CAUSARUM, quod bonum est 
per informationem dictum, ens autem per creationem". 

25 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 2 q. 3, a. 1, ed. BORGNET, 339a: „Item, 
Avicenna in commento super librum de Causis: Quod est aeternum aeterno, hoc est 
aeviternum aeviterno et tempus temporali“. Bezüglich der Überlieferung dieser Text- 
stelle bleibt anzumerken, dass sie in der ersten Redaktion von Alberts Schrift, die durch 
zwei Handschriften (Wien, Dominikanerkl. 150/120 und Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 
209) bezeugt ist, in dem für unsere Darstellung wesentlichen Punkt, anders lautete, 
nämlich: „Item, PHILOSOPHUS: Quod est aeternun aeterno...“. 


2 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 409.42-47: „Item, 
in COMMENTO SUPER TERTIAM PROPOSITIONEM LIBRI CAUSARUM dicit ALFARABIUS quod 
*causa prima creavit esse animae mediante aladith, idest intelligentia, et postquam cre- 
avit esse animae, posuit eam sicut instrumentum intelligentiae, quod efficiat operatio- 
nes suas’, scilicet intelligentiae". 


” Hierzu siehe die Anm. 31. 
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scheidung zwischen den Propositionen, die er für das Gedankengut des 
Aristoteles hält, und dem Kommentar bzw. dem Kommentator, über 
dessen Herkunft er sich nicht äußert. 


Alle auf die Frage nach dem Ursprung des LdC bezogenen Aussa- 
gen, die in Alberts theologischen und philosophischen Schriften ver- 
streut sind und bisweilen inkonsistent wirken, insbesondere in der 
Physica, in De caelo et mundo, De anima und De animalibus, werden 
im Licht seiner gleichsam zusammenfassenden Darstellung im Einlei- 
tungskapitel des Kommentars zum LdC verständlicher. Dieser zufolge 
ist Aristoteles die Ursprungsquelle des LdC, den der Jude David alias 
Avendaud (latinisierte Umschrift des arabischen ‘ibn Däüd’, i.e. Sohn 
Davids) aus einer epistula de principio universi esse und den Lehrsat- 
zen von Alfarabi, Avicenna und al-Ghazali in der Weise von Theore- 
men zusammenstellte und diese mit einem Kommentar versah.” Mit 
dieser Erklärung bilanziert Albert alle seine früheren Aussagen über 
den Charakter und die Autorenfrage des LdC und bringt diesbezüglich 
seine letztgültige Auffassung zum Ausdruck. 


Es bleibt noch ein in der bisherigen Forschung kaum beachtetes 
Detail bezüglich der Frage der Authentizität des LdC, das sich in Al- 
berts Frühwerk findet, zu erwähnen 29 In De homine räumt Albert ein, 


28 Cf. SCHÓNBERGER, „Einleitung“, in ANONYMUS, Liber de causis / Das Buch von 
den Ursachen, XI Anm. 8. 


? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, Il, tr. 1, c. 
1, ed. FAUSER, 59.9-18: „Accipiemus igitur ab antiquis, quaecumque bene dicta sunt 
ab ipsis, quae ante nos DAVID IUDAEUS quidam ex dictis Aristotelis, Avicennae, Alga- 
zelis et Alfarabii congregavit, per modum theorematum ordinans ea quorum commen- 
tum ipsemet adhibuit, sicut et Euclides in Geometricis fecisse videtur. Sicut enim in 
Euclidis commento probatur theorema quodcumque ponitur, ita et David commentum 
adhibuit, quod nihil aliud est nisi theorematis propositi probatio“. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 
ibid., 61.65-68: „David autem, sicut iam ante diximus, hunc librum collegit ex quadam 
ARISTOTELIS epistula, quam de principio universi esse composuit, multa adiungens de 
dictis Avicennae et Alfarabii sumpta". Zu Avendauth alias David Iudaeus als Kompi- 
lator des LdC cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De caelo et mundo, I, tr. 3, c. 9, ed. P. HOSSFELD 
(Opera omnia 5.1), Münster 1971, 73.30-31 (mit Anm. im Quellenapp.). P. HOSSFELD, 
„Der «Liber de causis»-Kommentar Alberts und seine naturphilosophischen Kommen- 
tare“, in Documenti et studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 6 (1995), 39-40. C. 
BURNETT, „John of Seville and John of Spain: A mise au point“, in Bulletin de Philoso- 
phie Médiévale 44 (2002), 74-75; ID., „Arabic into Latin“, 380 (mit Anm. 33), 385. 


? Auf ein weiteres Detail, dem wir in Alberts Werk begegnen, das in keinem sach- 
lichen, sondern nur im nominellen Zusammenhang mit dem LdC steht, sei hier nur am 
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dass die aristotelische Autorschaft des LdC und damit die Validität der 
Argumente, die man aus dieser Quelle herleitet, von manchen Gelehr- 
ten negiert werden. Er spielt offenbar auf diesbezügliche Bedenken ei- 
niger älterer Pariser Magistri an, zu denen er u. a. Wilhelm von Auxerre 
und Philipp den Kanzler rechnet. Soweit wir sehen, knüpft Wilhelm 
von Auxerre in seinem Hauptwerk Summa aurea an den LdC nur ein- 
mal indirekt an. Philipp der Kanzler, der Alberts frühe Schaffenspe- 
riode stark beeinflusste, zitiert in seiner Summa de bono zwar einige 
Male aus dem LdC, aber weder verweist er auf das Werk mit seinem 
Titel noch gibt er den Autor preis. Albert schließt in diesem Fall an die 
Tradition des Alexander von Hales und des Roland von Cremona an. 
Der Erstere zitiert in seinen Quaestiones disputatae antequam esset 
frater aus diesem Werk noch ohne die Nennung der Quelle; im Sen- 


Rande hingewiesen. Es handelt sich um eine Zuschreibung eines ‘Liber de causis’, 
der vom aristotelischen Pseudepigraph verschieden ist, an Hermes Trismegistus. Der 
gleichnamigen hermetischen Quelle, die Albert in der Summa theologiae I mindestens 
viermal explizit, im Metaphysik-Kommentar und im Kommentar zum Liber de cau- 
sis nur mit dem Verweis auf Hermes Trismegistus nennt, entnimmt er die Erklárung 
der Begriffe von Besitz (possessio), des *idololatrischen Wissens’ (scientia idolatriae) 
resp. der polytheistischen Gótterlehre der Ägypter. Nach dem Ausweis der kritischen 
Ausgabe von Alberts Werken handelt es sich bei dem hermetischen ‘Liber de causis’ 
ebenfalls um ein Pseudepigraph, das mit der Schrift Asclepius des Ps.-Apuleius iden- 
tifiziert wird. Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae, I, tr. 5, q. 23, c. 1, a. 1, ed. 
SIEDLER, KÜBEL und VOGELS, 122.30-31: „Sicut enim dicit HERMES TRISMEGISTUS in 
LIBRO DE CAUSIS, ‘possessio est prioris in posteriori sessio *. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, ibid., 
I, tr. 6, q. 25, c. 4, ed. SIEDLER, KÜBEL und VOGELS, 168.47-52: „Ponit tamen HERMES 
TRISMEGISTUS in libro, quem DE CAUSIS fecit, super omnem scientiam scientiam idolat- 
riae esse, qua docetur, qua arte animae daemonum de inferno revocentur et praesideant 
imaginibus et dent responsa in illis“. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, ibid., I, tr. 6, q. 29, c. 1, art. 
1, ed. SIEDLER, KÜBEL und VOGELS, 216.30-33: „Adhuc, HERMES TRISMEGISTUS in libro 
suo DE CAUSIS de Aegyptiis dicit, quod in tanta communitate deorum dii speciales tam 
in diis quam in deabus inventi sunt“. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae, I, tr. 17, 
q. 68, membr. 1, ed. A. BonGNET (Opera omnia 31), Paris 1895, 695a: „Dicendum, 
quod fatum est, sicut dicit Gregorius Nyssenus in libro quem fecit de homine, in cap. 
de electione, quod fatum Graece dicitur heimarmené. Graece enim heimarmené, Latine 
sonat ordo. Et hoc idem dicit Hermes Trismegistus in suo libro de Causis". Ferner: AL- 
BERTUS MAGNUS, Metaphysica, I, tr. 2, c. 8, ed. B. GEYER (Opera omnia 16.1), Münster 
1960, 25.49-51: ,,TRISMEGISTUS enim HERMES dicit possessionem esse id in quo per 
naturam sedet possidens, quieto iure utens ipso“. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De causis et 
processu universitatis a prima causa, ll, tr. 2, c. 20, ed. FAUSER, 114.46-48: „Possessus 
autem dicitur, ut dicit HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, quia est sessio posterioris partis intellec- 
tus agentis in anima. Anterius enim agentis est lux ...“. 
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tenzenkommentar indes führt er es mit dem Titel ‘Liber de causis’ und 
mit der Zuschreibung an den Philosophen an. Roland von Cremona, 
der erste Lehrstuhlinhaber aus dem Dominikanerorden in der theolo- 
gischen Fakultät an der Universität zu Paris (1229-1230), zitiert den 
LdC mit der Zuschreibung an Aristoteles in seiner Summa haufig.*! Die 
beiden Theologen gehóren also nicht zu jenen von Albert namenlos er- 
wähnten Gelehrten, deren Auffassung er zwar nicht widerspricht, die- 
se jedoch offenkundig nicht teilt.? Trotz der ihm bekannten und nicht 
ausgeräumten Echtheitsbedenken gegenüber dieser Schrift, zieht er 
sie dennoch in den theologisch-philosophischen Diskurs heran. Durch 
diese Praxis und durch seine spätere Kommentierung des LdC trug er 
wesentlich dazu bei, dass dieses Werk im Verbund mit dem corpus 
Aristotelicum zum festen Bestandteil des curriculum in der facultas ar- 
tium an der Pariser Universität wurde und so bis ins 15. Jahrhundert zu 
den im Studium meist gelesenen und kommentierten Schriften gehór- 
te. Es bescháftigte, inspirierte und beeinflusste das philosophische und 
theologische Geschäft und das Denken nicht nur prominenter Gelehrter 
wie Thomas von Aquin, Petrus de Alvernia, Meister Eckhart, Ägidius 
Romanus, Heinrich von Gent, Johannes de Nova Domo und Heymeri- 
cus de Campo,” sondern ebenso vieler Intellektueller aus der zweiten 


?! Cf. G. CREMASCOLI, „La «Summa» di Rolando da Cremona‘, in Studi medievali, 
Ser. 3, 16 (Spoleto 1975), 834 (im Anschluss an SAFFREY, ,,L’état actuel des recherches 
sur le Liber de causis“, 279). 

? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÓDER, 584.14-16.25-27: 
„Sed contra: In LIBRO DE CAUSIS dicit PHILOSOPHUS quod ‘prima rerum creatarum est 
esse, et non est ante ipsam creatura alia’ [...] Si forte aliquis dicat quod auctoritas prima 


non est vera, eo quod sunt, qui illum librum non attribuunt Aristoteli, probatur sic ...“. 
Cf. oben Anm. 4. 


3 L. ELDERS, „Saint Thomas d'Aquin et la métaphysique du «Liber de causis»*, 
in Revue Thomiste 89 (1989), 427-442. A. DE LIBERA, „Albert le Grand et Thomas 
d'Aquin interprétes du Liber de causis“, in Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques 74 (1990), 347-378. C. D'ANCONA COSTA, „Saint Thomas lecteur du «Liber 
de Causis», in Revue Thomiste 92 (1992), 785-817. M. MELIADO, „Theologie und No- 
etik der Erstursache: der Liber de causis als Quelle Meister Eckharts“, in Documenti 
et studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 24 (2013), 501-553. V. CORDONIER, „Giles 
of Rome on the Reduction of Fortune to Divine Benevolence: The Creative Error of a 
Parisian Theologian in the 1270s*, in Irrtum — Error — Erreur, hrsg. v. A. SPEER und 
M. MAURIEGE (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 40), Berlin-Boston 2018, 231-256. P. PORRO, 
„Prima rerum creatarum est esse: Henri de Gand, Gille de Rome et la quatriéme propo- 
sition du De Causis“, in L'aristotelisme exposé: aspects du débat philosophiques entre 
Henri de Gand et Gilles de Rome, hrsg. v. V. CORDONIER und T. SUAREZ-NANI, Fribourg 
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und dritten Reihe. Dass in ebendiesem Milieu Alberts Einfluss häufig 
zur Geltung kommt, wie die neuesten Forschungen zeigen, dürfte nicht 
verwundern.*4 


Zwischenbilanz und Ausblick 


Rückblickend auf Alberts theologische Adaption des LdC, die sich als 
eine vornehmlich dissoziierte Transformation seiner Inhalte bestimmen 
lässt, sei festgehalten, dass der damit von Albert teils beabsichtigte, 
teils als Nebeneffekt erzielte Ertrag einerseits in der Verwissenschaft- 
lichung einer sich dem Rationalitätsanspruch und der Vernunftkritik 
stellenden theologischen Lehre und andererseits in der Klärung des 
Aufbaus und der Autorenfrage des LdC als einer im Geiste des Aristo- 
teles und der Peripatetiker kompilierten, vollgültigen philosophischen 
Quellenschrift besteht. 


In Alberts Adaption der Lehrinhalte des ZdC in der Intellektlehre 
des Frühwerks und der Schrift De intellectu et intelligibili, der wir uns 
jetzt zuwenden, wird sich, wie bereits angedeutet, eine Entwicklung 
zeigen, welche dem eingangs verwendeten Interpretationsparadigma 
entsprechend als ein Übergang von einer dissoziierten zu einer veran- 
kerten Transformation der neuplatonischen Quelle beschrieben werden 
kann. 


II. Der Liber de causis in der Intellektlehre des Albertus Magnus 


Das Herzstück hochmittelalterlicher Psychologie, Erkenntnislehre, Me- 
taphysik und Anthropologie, die nach Albertus Magnus den Menschen 
von seinem góttlichen Ursprung her, in seiner raumzeitlichen Verwirk- 
lichung auf Gott hin bzw. Gottähnlichwerdung und in seiner Rückkehr 
zu Gott als dem Ziel, welches mit dem Ursprung identisch ist, reflek- 
tiert, ist die Intellektlehre. Die ursprünglich platonisch-augustinische 


2014, 55-81. Z. KALUZA, Les querelles doctrinales à Paris: nominalistes et realistes 
aux confins du XIV et du XV siécles, Bergamo 1988, 87-130. ANZULEWICZ, „Zum 
Einfluss des Albertus Magnus auf Heymericus de Campo im Compendium divinorum". 

? D. CALMA, „The Exegetical Tradition of Medieval Neoplatonism. Considerations 
on a Recently Discovered Corpus of Texts", in Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages: I. 
New Commentaries on Liber de causis (ca. 1250-1350), hrsg. v. D. CALMA, Turnhout 
2016, 11-52; cf. oben Anm. 12. 
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Ausformung der mittelalterlichen Anthropologie im Lateinischen Wes- 
ten und noch mehr der Intellektlehre wird mit der Aneignung der /ibri 
naturales des Aristoteles im Verlauf des 13. Jahrhunderts durch die an 
De anima des Philosophen angelehnte Auffassung des Menschen und 
die Theorie des Intellekts allmählich abgelöst und gewinnt eine neue 
Gestalt griechisch-arabischer Prägung.” 


Albertus Magnus gilt als einer der entschiedensten lateinischen 
Verfechter und maßgeblichen Theoretiker dieser neuen, im Wesentli- 
chen an Aristoteles angelehnten Anthropologie und der peripatetischen 
Intellektlehre bereits in der ersten Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts. Sein 
bemerkenswerter Anteil an der Erschließung und Assimilation ihrer 
Quellen und der Entfaltung einer neuartigen ‘Philosophie des Geistes’ 
ist durch Philosophichistoriker längst erkannt und untersucht worden. 
In ihren Studien zur philosophischen Psychologie, Noetik und zum 
arabischen Neuplatonismus streiften Karl Werner, Josef Bach, Artur 
Schneider, Richard McKeon, Jacob Bonné und Maria Feigl Alberts In- 
tellektlehre und machten damit auf ihre Sonderstellung „innerhalb des 
scholastischen Peripatetismus“ (K. Werner) bereits im Übergang des 
neunzehnten zum zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts aufmerksam.?6 


In den jüngsten Forschungen wurden die Einflüsse der arabischen 
Philosophie auf die hochscholastische ‘Philosophy of Mind?" und spe- 
ziell auf Albertus Magnus viel stärker als je zuvor berücksichtigt und 
eingehender analysiert. Wegweisende Studien auf der Basis von Alberts 
einschlägigen Schriften zur Intellektlehre De unitate intellectus, De ani- 


3 R. McKeon macht geltend, dass Alberts Erkenntnistheorie mehr Gemeinsamkei- 
ten mit der Philosophie des Augustinus aufweist, als dies sichtbar wird; cf. R. MCKEON, 
Selections from Medieval Philosophers. I. Augustine to Albert the Great, London 1930, 
319-321. 

3° K. WERNER, Der Entwickelungsgang der mittelalterlichen Psychologie von Alcuin 
bis Albertus Magnus, Wien 1876, 69-150 (Reprint Amsterdam 1966, 73-154). J. BACH, 
Des Albertus Magnus Verhältnis zu der Erkenntnislehre der Griechen, Lateiner, Araber 
und Juden, Wien 1881 (Reprint Frankfurt am Main 1966), bes. 182-203. A. SCHNEI- 
DER, Die Psychologie Alberts des Großen, Bd. I-II, Münster 1903-1906. J. BONNE, Die 
Erkenntnislehre Alberts des Großen mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des arabischen 
Neuplatonismus, Bonn 1935. M. FEIGL, „Albert der Große und die arabische Philoso- 
phie“, in Philosophisches Jahrbuch 63 (1955), 131-150. 

37 Diesen Begriff verwenden wir als die Entsprechung des deutschen Ausdrucks 
*Geistphilosophie', den A. Hufnagel für Alberts Intellektspekulation verwendet; siehe 
die nachfolgende Anmerkung. 
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ma (Buch II) und De intellectu et intelligibili legten u.a. A. Hufnagel, A. 
Skwara, A. de Libera, B. Mojsisch, L. Sturlese, D. N. Hasse, J. Müller 
und N. Winkler vor.” In diesen Studien, mit Ausnahme jener von A. de 
Libera und N. Winkler, blieb die intellekttheoretische Relevanz des LdC 
jedoch unterbelichtet bzw. unberücksichtigt. Der Grund für das schein- 
bare Desinteresse der Forschung an der unmittelbaren Bedeutung des 
LdC für Alberts Intellekttheorie hängt möglicherweise mit der Tatsache 
zusammen, dass dieses Werk primàr die metaphysisch-kosmologische 
und überindividuelle Dimension des Intellekts zum Gegenstand hat. In 
dieser Perspektive wird der Intellekt, wie Albert im Frühwerk unter- 
streicht, als eine getrennte Intelligenz begriffen, die kein Gegenstand der 
Naturphilosophie, sondern der Metaphysik ist, sei es der Intellekt der 
ersten Ursache von allem, sei es ihr Ausfluss, der je nach der Entfernung 
vom Ursprungsprinzip, der * Versenkung' in der Materie und der Teilha- 
be an der ‘Gutheit des Ersten’ graduell differenziert wird.” 


38 Cf. A. HUFNAGEL, „Zur Geistphilosophie Alberts des Großen“, in Einsicht und 
Glaube, hrsg. v. J. RATZINGER und H. FRIES, Freiburg-Basel-Wien 1962, 209-223. A. 
SKWARA, Alberta Wielkiego teoria intelektu [Alberts des Großen Theorie des Intellekts, 
ungedr. Diss. KU], Lublin 1984. A. DE LIBERA, Albert le Grand et la Philosophie, Paris 
1990; D. Métaphysique et noétique Albert le Grand, Paris 2005. B. MoisiscH, „La 
psychologie philosophiques d’ Albert le Grand et la théorie de l'intellect de Dietrich de 
Freiberg“, in Archives de Philosophie 43 (1980), 675-693. L. STURLESE, Die deutsche 
Philosophie im Mittelalter, München 1993, 378-388; ıD., Vernunft und Glück. Die Leh- 
re vom „intellectus adeptus" und die mentale Glückseligkeit bei Albert dem Großen, 
Münster 2005. D. N. HASSE, „Das Lehrstück von den vier Intellekten in der Scholastik: 
Von den arabischen Quellen bis zu Albertus Magnus“, in Recherches de Theologie et 
Philosophie médiévales 66 (1999), 21-77. J. MÜLLER, „Der Einfluss der arabischen 
Intellektspekulation auf die Ethik des Albertus Magnus", in Wissen über Grenzen. 
Arabisches Wissen und lateinisches Mittelalter, hrsg. v. A. SPEER und L. WEGENER, 
Berlin 2006, 545-568. N. WINKLER, „Albert der Große — De intellectu et intelligibili. 
Eine intellekttheoretische Wiederentdeckung aus dem 13. Jahrhundert“, in Bochumer 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch für Antike und Mittelalter 15 (2012), 71-130. Im Beitrag 
des Verfassers zur Intellektlehre Alberts wurden zwar der LdC und auch Alberts Kom- 
mentar zu diesem Werk im Zusammenhang mit der Reformulierung der augustinischen 
Intellektlehre bei der Unterscheidung von drei Entwicklungsphasen der Intellektlehre 
des Doctor universalis wiederholt erwähnt, aber die Bedeutung des LdC als die Quelle 
der Intellekttheorie wurde nicht näher behandelt. Cf. auch H. ANZULEWICZ, „Entwick- 
lung und Stellung der Intellekttheorie im System des Albertus Magnus", in Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 70 (2003), 165-218; 1D., „De intel- 
lectu et intelligibili des Albertus Magnus: Eine Relektüre der Schrift im Licht ihrer 
peripatetischen Quellen“, in Przeglgd Tomistyczny 25 (2019), 71-105. 


3 Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 3, q. 16, a. 2, ed. BORGNET, 444a: 
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Dieses Forschungsdefizit wollen wir im Folgenden ansatzweise be- 
seitigen, indem wir unser Augenmerk auf die Anfänge der Intellektleh- 
re in Alberts Werk richten und uns der ausgereiften Gestalt seiner In- 
tellekttheorie zuwenden, die in der Schrift De intellectu et intelligibili 
enthalten ist. In dem Maße, wie sich die Präsenz und Wirkmächtigkeit 
des LdC in dieser Schrift nachweisen lässt, so kann der Reduzierung 
der Rolle dieses Pseudepigraphs bei Albert „zu einer gleichsam decora- 
tiven Verwerthung der tiefsinnig klingenden Aussprüche“, wie G. von 
Hertling und O. Bardenhewer glaubten, widersprochen werden.” 


Albert gibt die platonisch-augustinische Psychologie zugunsten 
der aristotelischen Positionen nicht gänzlich auf, wie man im Kom- 
mentar zu De anima beobachten kann. Er deutet sie jedoch bereits 
im Frühwerk teilweise um, wie sich an seiner Auffassung der inneren 
Sinnesvermögen, der motorischen Kräfte und der Illuminationslehre 
zeigt." Die Letztere interpretiert er im Anschluss an die aristotelische 


„non per hunc modum determinatur anima in libro de Anima, per quem dicitur intelli- 
gentia movens orbem anima: quia non est de speculatione naturalis, cum sit substantia 
separata a materia commixta contrariis, sed potius determinatur in XI Metaphysicae". 
Zum Partizipationsgedanken cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, I Sent., d. 44, a. 3, ed. S.C. A. 
BORGNET (Opera omnia 26), Paris 1893, 394a; Liber de natura et origine animae, tr. 1, 
c. 6, ed. B. GEYER (Opera omnia 12), Münster 1955, 15.74-86; Summa theologiae, I, tr. 
6, q. 26, c. 1, ed. SIEDLER, KÜBEL und VoGELs, 190.37-44. 


4 G., FREIHERR VON HERTLING, Albertus Magnus. Beiträge zu seiner Würdigung, 
Köln 1880, 68. Ähnlich urteilte J. BACH, Des Albertus Magnus Verhältnis zu der Er- 
kenntnislehre der Griechen, Lateiner, Araber und Juden, 182: „Der Einfluss des soge- 
nannten Liber de causis auf Albert den Großen und seine Schule ist nachhaltig. Gleich- 
wohl ist derselber überschätzt worden". 


4! Eine fortschreitende, aber dennoch nicht restlose ‘Aristotelisierung’ von Alberts 
Auffassung der Sinnesvermógen und der motorischen Kráfte (vires motivae) kann man 
anhand der korrespondierenden Texte in De homine und in De anima verfolgen: AL- 
BERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ/SÖDER, 145-317, 474-555; De anima 
IILA.1-10, ed. C. STROICK (Opera omnia 7.1), Münster 1968, 228-242, bes. 240-242: 
„Et est digressio declarans alias diversitates moventium secundum Platonicos et theo- 
logos“. Cf. H. ANZULEWICZ, „Konzeptionen und Perspektiven der Sinneswahrnehmung 
im System Alberts des Großen“, Micrologus 10 (2002), 199-238; 1D., „Memoria und 
reminiscentia bei Albertus Magnus“, in A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI (ed.), La mémoire du 
temps au Moyen Age, Firenze 2005, 163-200; ıD., „Mittelalterliche Anthropologie im 
Umbruch: Das Lehrstück von den vires motivae animae rationalis des Albertus Ma- 
gnus“, in Homo—Natura—Mundus. Human Beings and Their Relationships. Procee- 
dings of the XIV International Congress of the Société Internationale pour l'Étude 
de la Philosophie Médiévale, hrsg. v. R. HOFMEISTER-PICH, A. C. STORCK und A. S. 
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Intellektlehre dahingehend um, dass er den “inneren Lehrer’ (magister 
interius docens), den Augustinus in der Schrift De magistro mit Chris- 
tus als dem Illuminations- und Erkenntnisprinzip identifiziert hatte, das 
jedem einzelnen Menschen innewohnt, durch den Begriff des intellec- 
tus agens ersetzt. Dieser wird nach Aristoteles und den Peripatetikern 
als eine natürliche, erleuchtende Kraft des Verstandes aufgefasst, als 
das Licht, das die móglichen Erkenntnisinhalte des intellectus possibi- 
lis abstrahiert und in die aktuale Erkenntnis überführt. Zum Ursprung 
des intellectus agens und seinem Licht hàlt Albert in De homine fest, 
dass der intellectus agens weder aus sich selbst herrührt noch aus sich 
selbst erkennt, so als ob er keine externe Ursache hätte. Das Licht und 
das Erkennen des intellectus agens seien hingegen von der ersten Ur- 
sache verursacht.” 


Die Rückführung von Sein und Wirken des intellectus agens auf 
die erste Ursache und die in diesem Sinne uminterpretierte Auffassung 
des Augustinus vom ‘inneren Lehrer’ weisen indirekt auf die erste Pro- 
position des LdC und das zugehörige commentum hin. Sie wurden in 
Alberts Werk zwar zuvor explizit zitiert," aber im unmittelbaren Zu- 


CULLETON (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 22), Turnhout 2020, 325-338. Einen 
augustinischen Einschlag von Alberts Erkenntnislehre verdeutlich R. MCKEON, siehe 
oben Anm. 35. Eine bisweilen gegenteilige Ansicht vertritt indes BONNÉ, Die Erkennt- 
nislehre Alberts, 29, 50-51; seinem zuvor ermittelten Befund indes entgegen und mit 
McKeon übereinstimmend: ibid. 36-37, 51, 53, 61, 63-67. 

#2 Cf. H. ANZULEWICZ, „Rezeption und Reinterpretation: Pseudo-Dionysius Areopa- 
gita, die Peripatetiker und die Umdeutung der augustinischen Illuminationslehre bei 
Albertus Magnus", in Kulturkontakte und Rezeptionsvorgánge in der Theologie des 
12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. U. Köpr und D. R. BAUER (Archa Verbi. Subsidia 
8), Münster 2011, 103-126. H. JoRISSEN und H. ANZULEWICZ, „Lumen naturale“, in 
Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche, 3. Auflage, VI, 1997, 1120-1121. 


5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 415.7-10.25-27: „in- 
tellectus agens non est a seipso nec intelligit a seipso hoc modo quod non sit causatus 
ab alio, immo est causatus a causa prima, et quod intelligit, habet a causa prima [...] 
Ad aliud dicendum quod AUGUSTINUS in libro DE MAGISTRO intendit quod omne lumen 
nostri intellectus est a causa prima et sine ipso nihil possumus facere". 


4 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 53.3-9: „Hoc etiam 
videtur per illam propositionem LIBRI CAUSARUM: ‘Omnis causa primaria plus est influ- 
ens super causatum quam secundaria'. Primaria enim causa est, quae causat non caus- 
ante alia; secundaria vero, quae non causat sine prima; et in hoc plus influit primaria, 
quia subtrahente secundaria causalitatem suam non de necessitate subtrahit primaria“. 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS, ibid., 85.11-14: „PHILOSOPHUS in LIBRO DE CAUSIS in PRIMA PROPO- 
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sammenhang ist die Präsenz des LdC nur durch das commentum zu 
der dritten Proposition belegt. Dieses thematisiert die Erschaffung der 
Seele durch die Intelligenz und wird als ein Argument für die Auffas- 
sung des intellectus possibilis als Werkzeug der Intelligenz und des 
intellectus agens als intelligentia separata angeführt. Diese Ansichten, 
die im Licht von Alberts früheren Ausführungen zum Ursprung und zur 
Epigenese der menschlichen Seele in De homine als problematisch hin- 
sichtlich der Orthodoxie erscheinen, werden von ihm noch im selben 
Werk (De homine) sowie später im Liber de natura et origine animae 
durch den Verweis auf die erste Ursache als die Fundierung aller Ur- 
sáchlichkeit und auf die Einflussnahme der intelligentiae separatae auf 
die Seele und den Kórper des Menschen als philosophisch konsistent 
ausgewiesen und dadurch offenbar als mit dem biblisch-christlichen 
Glauben vereinbar angesehen.” 


Den kosmologischen Bezug der menschlichen Erkenntniskraft, die 
Albert zufolge das ‘Licht der Intelligenz in uns’ ist, welches das Prinzip 


SITIONE dicit in COMMENTO quod causa secunda habet a prima quod est et quod causa 
est. Et dicit ibidem ...“; ibid., 86.63-70. 

5 Cf. K. KRAUSE, „Albert the Great on Animal and Human Origin in his Early 
Works“, Lo Sguardo 18 (2015), 205-232. 


46 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 409.43-52: „Item, 
in COMMENTO SUPER TERTIAM PROPOSITIONEM LIBRI CAUSARUM dicit ALFARABIUS quod 
*causa prima creavit esse animae mediante aladith, idest intelligentia, et postquam cre- 
avit esse animae, posuit eam sicut instrumentum intelligentiae, quod efficiat operatio- 
nes suas’, scilicet intelligentiae. Ex hoc accipitur, ex quo anima quantum ad intellec- 
tum possibilem est instrumentum intelligentiae separatae, quod actiones eius fluunt ab 
intelligentia separata in ipsam, sicut actio instrumenti fluit in instrumentum a movente 
primo; et sic intellectus agens iterum erit intelligentia separata“. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 
ibid., 414.9-15: „dicendum quod anima non est instrumentum intelligentiae, ita quod 
intellectus agens sit intelligentia separata, sed quia movetur ab ipsa duobus modis. Uno 
modo secundum quod per motum superiorum movetur corpus, qui motus corporis per- 
venit ad animam. Alio modo secundum quod influit ei de bonitatibus, quas ipsa accipit 
a causa prima“. Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Liber de natura et origine animae, tr. 1, c. 1, 
ed. GEYER, 4.34-46: „Colligendo igitur dicimus, quod omnis forma naturae est forma 
ab intelligentia, quae primus naturae motor est, inducta. Neque est differentia, utrum 
per multa aut pauca aut unum medium inducatur; sicut etiam in formis artis non est 
differentia quoad hoc quod sit forma artificis, utrum per unum instrumentum aut plura 
sicut per media inducatur, formaque inducta differentias habet secundum propinquita- 
tem ad materiam et secundum affinitatem ad motorem et secundum mediam distantiam 
et propinquitatem ad utrumque, ita tamen quod omnis forma quae inducitur, in lumine 
sit intellectus illius qui primo movet in natura". 
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jeder Erkenntnis und ihrer Vergewisserung versinnbildlicht, hebt unser 
Autor auch im aristotelischen Kontext seines De anima-Kommentars 
hervor. Die von ihm verwendeten Begriffe verweisen auf die neuplato- 
nische Metaphysik und Kosmologie arabischer Provenienz und fügen 
sich in die zuvor umrissene Interpretation der augustinischen Illumi- 
nationslehre und der Abkunft sowie der Wirksamkeit des intellectus 
agens em 


„Nichts ist offenkundiger in der Natur als die Quelle und der Ur- 
sprung jeder Erkenntnis, welche das Licht der Intelligenz in uns sind. 
Auf dieses Licht hin wird alles vergewissert, was sicher gewusst wird, 
und es dann als gewusst beurteilt, wenn es als mit ihm übereinstim- 
mend befunden wird“. 


Die Erkenntnisweise der menschlichen Seele und der als animae 
orbium bezeichneten intelligentiae divinae sowie deren ontische Ver- 
fasstheit sind, wie Albert in Anlehnung an den LdC in De IV coae- 
quaevis darlegt, voneinander grundsätzlich verschieden.“ Die Äqui- 
vokation erklärt sich aus seiner Sicht durch die Propositionen 12 (13) 
und 14 (14) folgendermaßen:* Jede Intelligenz erkennt sein Wesen und 


47 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De anima, I, tr. 1, c. 2, ed. STROICK, 4.23-27: „nihil manifes- 
tius est in natura quam fons et origo omnis cognitionis, quod est lumen intelligentiae 
in nobis. Ad illud enim lumen certificatur, quidquid certe scitur, et tunc sciri iudicatur, 
quando illi conveniens invenitur". 

48 Die kosmischen Beweger der Himmelssphären werden von Albert zunächst — im 
Frühwerk — mit den Engeln der biblischen Offenbarung gleichgesetzt, im Sentenzen- 
kommentar hingegen als voneinander verschieden betrachtet; im Kommentar zu De 
divinis nominibus des Ps.-Dionysius wird die Frage der Gleichsetzung bzw. Unter- 
scheidung für irrelevant im Hinblick auf die Orthodoxie erklärt, letztlich jedoch die 
Gleichsetzung in De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa verworfen. 

^? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 3, q. 16, a. 2, ed. BORGNET, 443b: 
„Sed si vellemus Philosophos ad idem reducere cum Sanctis, dicemus quod quaedam 
intelligentiae sunt in orbibus deservientes primo in motu orbium, et intelligentiae il- 
lae dicuntur animae orbium, et non univoce cum intelligentiis hominum, eo quod non 
egrediuntur in actum per abstractionem a phantasmatibus, sed ipsae revertuntur super 
essentiam suam, et per essentiam super aliud reditione completa: sicut enim dicitur 
in libro de Causis, in propositione 12: *Omnis enim intelligentia intelligit essentiam 
suam’. Et iterum in propositione 1<4>: ‘Omnis sciens qui scit essentiam suam, est 
rediens ad essentiam suam reditione completa’. Et ideo illae intelligentiae non habent 
nisi duas potentias, scilicet intellectum et appetitum moventem secundum locum nec 
habent comparationem ad orbes secundum istam rationem animae, qua dicitur, quod 
anima est endelechia corporis organici physici potentia vitam habentis: quia ista ratio 
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jeder Wissende, der seine Wesenheit kennt, kehrt zu seiner Wesenheit 
in einer vollständigen Rückwendung zurück. Die wesentliche Selbst- 
erkenntnis und eine vollständige Selbstreflexivität der Intelligenz zei- 
gen jedoch, dass deren Vermögen nur den Intellekt und das Streben 
(appetitus) umfasst. Folglich kann das Verhältnis der Intelligenzen zu 
den Himmelssphären nicht wie das Verhältnis der menschlichen See- 
le zu einem organischen, physischen, potenziell mit dem Leben aus- 
gestatteten Körper sein, dessen Vollkommenheit (endelechia) sie ist. 
Diese Definition gilt für die menschliche Seele mit ihrem rationalen, 
sinnenhaften und vegetativen Vermögen als Ganzes, während sie dem 
rationalen Seelenteil auf analoge Weise zukommt, wie Albert hervor- 
hebt, da der Intellekt weder Akt des Körpers ist noch sich seiner als 
eines Werkzeugs bedient, sondern an sich und in seinen Tätigkeiten 
von ihm getrennt bleibt und sich ihm gegenüber wie ein Schiffsmann 
zum Schiff, wie ein Beweger und Lenker verhält. Die Äquivokation 
von Intelligenz und Seele wird durch diese Analogie dennoch selbst in 
Bezug auf den rationalen Seelenteil, wie Albert nahezulegen scheint, 
nicht aufgehoben. 


Für die Bestimmung des Verhältnisses von Intellekt und Körper 
und die Klärung der Frage nach dem Grund der Kenntnis der Dinge 
und ihrer Lenkung durch den Intellekt genügt für Albert die erwähnte 
Metapher vom Schiffsmann und Schiff aus De anima Il des Aristoteles 
nicht. Er räumt dem LdC, Proposition 22 (23), offensichtlich ein grö- 
Deres argumentatives Gewicht als jener Metapher ein. „Jede göttliche 
Intelligenz“, lesen wir in De IV coaequaevis,? „kennt die Dinge des- 
halb, weil sie Intelligenz ist, und sie lenkt sie deshalb, weil sie göttlich 
ist". Der göttliche Status der Intelligenz, der dem LdC zufolge für die 


per prius et posterius convenit intellectui, et sensibili, et vegetabili: intellectus enim 
nullius corporis est actus: quia non utitur organo corporis, nec in se, nec in suis ope- 
rationibus“. 

5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 3, q. 16, a. 2, ed. BORGNET, 443b: 
„Operatur autem ad corpus ut natura ad navem, hoc est, secundum rationem moven- 
di ipsum et regendi, sicut dicitur in libro de Anima, et in propositione 2<2> libri de 
Causis: ‘Omnis intelligentia divina scit res per hoc quod est intelligentia, et regit eas 
per hoc quod est divina’. Et dicitur divina intelligentia ibi participans omnes bonitates 
divinas a primo motore qui est Deus“. Zur ‘gewissermaßen’ göttlichen Seinsweise des 
Intellekts cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De homine, ed. ANZULEWICZ und SÖDER, 73.19-20: 
„Intellectus est divinum aliquod et impassibile“. /bid., 464.60-61: „Intellectus autem 
divinum aliquod et impassibile est“ (ARIST., De anima I, 4: 408b29-39). 
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Beweger der Himmelssphären eigentümlich ist, und der nach Albert 
auch dem menschlichen Intellekt in gewisser Weise zukommt, gründet 
seiner Ansicht nach in der Teilhabe an allen göttlichen Gutheiten des 
ersten Bewegers, den er mit Gott identifiziert. Der menschliche Intel- 
lekt ist jedoch gegenüber dem Intellekt der Beweger der Himmelssphä- 
ren, denen das sichere Ursachen-Wissen (propter quid) eignet, unvoll- 
kommen und unvollständig, wie Albert anhand der siebten Proposition 
des LdC annimmt.” Diesem Lehrsatz zufolge „weiß jede Intelligenz, 
was über ihr ist und was unter ihr ist, weil sie die Ursache dessen ist, 
was unter ihr ist, und sie weiß, was über ihr ist, weil sie vom diesem 
die Gutheiten erwirbt“. 


Anhand der angeführten Beispiele lässt sich erkennen, dass Al- 
bert dem LdC eine intellekttheoretische Relevanz bereits in seinem 
Frühwerk beimisst. In dessen kosmologischem Teil und später in der 
Psychologie deutet sich zudem die Adaption des LdC auch in Gestalt 
einer verankerten Transformation an, deren erkenntnistheoretischer 
Gewinn offensichtlich stärker ins Gewicht fällt und weitreichender ist 
als nur die Übernahme einer Licht- bzw. Schiffsmann-Metapher oder 
eines anderen Deutungsmittel. Diese dienliche Funktion des LdC im 
Übergang von der Kosmologie zur Psychologie und die Überleitung 
von seiner zunächst dissoziierten zu seiner zunehmend verankerten 
Transformation in Alberts Frühwerk verdient eine vertiefte Untersu- 
chung, die in den engen Grenzen dieses Beitrags nicht durchgefüht 
werden kann. Wir wenden uns jetzt mit derselben Frage der Schrift De 
intellectu et intelligibili zu. 


Schon in den ersten Zeilen seines Hauptwerks zur Intellektleh- 
re lässt Albert keinen Zweifel über ihre systematische und ideenge- 
schichtliche Einbettung. Wie in seinen Kommentaren zu De anima und 
den Parva naturalia des Aristoteles, an die sich De intellectu et intel- 
ligibili anreiht, entfaltet er und führt er mit dieser Schrift, die keinen 


5! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De IV coaequaevis, tr. 3, q. 16, a. 2, ed. BORGNET, 444b: „dicit 
Philosophus in propositione septima libri de Causis: ‘Omnis intelligentia scit quod est 
supra se, et quod est sub se. Et scit quod est sub se, quoniam est ei causa: et scit quod 
est supra se, quoniam acquirit ab eo bonitates.’ Per hoc etiam patet, quod intellectus 
motorum completior est intellectu humano, et habent scientiam propter quid: et in- 
tellectus eorum est motus secundum praedeterminationem determinati operis, et non 
erroneus, sicut videtur probare objectio, et semper est rectificatus in opere, eo quod 
numquam accipit rem, nisi per illud quod est vere causa secundum naturam". 
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Kommentar, sondern seine eigene Schöpfung darstellt, die peripateti- 
sche Tradition von griechisch-arabischem Zuschnitt, zu der er auch den 
LdC rechnet, fort. Der tatsächliche Einfluss des letztgenannten Werkes 
auf seine Intellekttheorie erschöpft sich nicht in den expliziten Allega- 
tionen, die selten sind und bei denen nur der Name des ‘Philosophus’, 
niemals der Werktitel erscheint. Er lässt sich jedoch durch eine Un- 
tersuchung methodischer, struktureller und lehrinhaltlicher Merkmale 
von Alberts Werk erkennen, verifizieren und genauer ermessen. Nach- 
folgend soll versucht werden, diesen Einfluss und die Wirksamkeit des 
LdC in De intellectu et intelligibili durch derartige Rekonstruktionen 
an einigen signifikanten Beispielen aufzuzeigen. 


Zuerst kann man feststellen, dass Alberts methodische Vorbemer- 
kungen in De intellectu et intelligibili und seine Vorgehensweise einer- 
seits den maßgeblich von Aristoteles bestimmten wissenschaftstheo- 
retischen Grundsätzen folgen, andererseits den kausal-ontologischen 
Fundierungsverhältnissen und strukturellen Vorgaben des LdC entspre- 
chen. Albert hält bei der Vernetzung der Intellektlehre mit der Psycholo- 
gie und Psychophysiologie zwar an dem methodischen Grundsatz fest, 
dass in der Naturphilosophie und in den Naturwissenschaften, deren 
Teile die Psychologie und Psychophysiologie sowie gewissermaßen 
die Intellektlehre sind, vom Allgemeinen und Einfachen ausgegangen 
wird, aber er orientiert sich bei der Ausführung seines naturphilosophi- 
schen Programms stärker an dem Kriterium der Verständlichkeit der 
Lehre (facilitas doctrinae) als an der Sachordnung (ordo rerum natu- 
ralium). Dieser didaktische Grund veranlasst ihn die Intellektlehre, die 
er als den abschließenden Teil der Psychophysiologie bestimmt hat,” 
nicht in dieser Reihenfolge, sondern bereits vor der Erörterung über 
den Schlaf, das Wachen und die Träume zu entwickeln. Das Phänomen 
der Träume und ihre Deutung lassen sich nach Albert besser begrei- 
fen, wenn man sich mit der Natur des Intellekts und seines Gegenstan- 
des zuvor vertraut gemacht hat.? In der ursprünglichen Stellung der 


52 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, I, tr. 1, c. 4, ed. P. HossFELD (Opera omnia 4.1), 
Münster 1987, 7.56-58. 

$ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, I tr. 1, c. 1, ed. S. DONATI (Opera 
omnia 7/3), Münster 2023, 1.29-40; ed. BoRGNET, 478a: „Sed quia nequaquam in- 
terpretatio somnii et natura eius bene determinabilis est nisi prius scito intellectu et 
intelligibili, ideo oportet nos hic interponere scientiam de intelligibili et intellectu, licet 
intelligere animae humanae sit proprium praeter corpus. Attendimus enim, sicut saepe 
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Schrift über den Intellekt in Alberts Wissenschaftssystem und in ihrer 
nachträglichen Änderung sowie im Aufbau des Werkes sehen wir Ähn- 
lichkeiten mit der wissenschaftssystematischen Verortung und mit der 
Struktur des LdC. Albert gibt bei der Entwicklung seiner Intellektlehre 
den ursprünglich angenommenen ordo rerum zugunsten der facilitas 
doctrinae auf. 


Das didaktisch motivierte Vorziehen der Intellektlehre vor eine gró- 
Bere Anzahl psychophysiologischer Einzeldisziplinen wird von Albert 
metaphysisch begründet mit dem Verweis auf das ontologische Fun- 
dierungsverhältnis von Intellekt und seinem Gegenstand, dem Intelli- 
giblen.^ Nach genau diesem ontologischen Fundierungsmuster ist der 
LdC aufgebaut, in dem die erste Proposition den Grund für die nachfol- 
genden Propositionen und den gesamten Sachgehalt des Werkes legt." 
Die Frage, ob Albert bei der Änderung der ursprünglich festgelegten 
Ordnung bei der Umsetzung seines naturphilosophischen Programms 
vom LdC inspiriert wurde, kann zwar nicht eindeutig beantwortet wer- 
den, aber dass er hinsichtlich der methodisch-strukturellen Ausgestal- 
tung und der metaphysischen Fundierung des intellekttheoretischen 
Diskurses das dem LdC zugrundeliegende Paradigma anwendet, liegt 
auf der Hand. 


Zu der konstatierten Koinzidenz der beiden Lehrstücke hinsicht- 
lich der Methode, Struktur und Grundlegung kommt bereits im Ein- 
leitungskapitel von De intellectu et intelligibili auch eine inhaltliche 
und begriffliche Konsonanz hinzu. Insofern der Mensch die Natur des 
Intellekts und seinen Gegenstand sowie die Einheit und die Differenz 
des Intellekts gemäß seinem Gegenstand kennt, schreibt Albert, weiß 


protestati sumus, principaliter facilitatem doctrinae; propter quod magis sequimur in 
tractatione librorum naturalium ordinem quo facilius docetur auditor quam ordinem 
rerum naturalium. Et hac de causa etiam non tenuimus in exsequendo libros naturales 
ordinem quem praelibavimus in prooemiis nostris, ubi divisionem librorum naturalium 
posuimus". 

* ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, I, tr. 1, c. 1, ed. DONATI, 2.10-16; 
ed. BORGNET, 478a-b: „Cum autem secundum probabiliores philosophos intellectus 
faciat intelligibile in forma intelligibilitatis, oportet nos prius loqui de natura intellectus 
secundum quod est intellectus et deinde de intelligibili secundum quod est intelligibile 
et demum de unitate et diversitate intellectus secundum intelligibilia, quia his cognitis 
perfecte satis habetur scientia de intellectu et intelligibili. 

> Zum Aufbau des LdC cf. LOHR, „The Pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de causis and 
Latin Theories of Science“, 56. 
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er, was er als Mensch ist, da er allein der Intellekt ist. Die Hervorhe- 
bung der Selbsterkenntnis des Intellekts, seiner Selbstreflexivität und 
Einheit gemäß dem Intelligiblen sowie zugleich der Differenz, die das 
vollkommene Wissen des Menschen als Mensch, d.h. als Intellekt, si- 
cherstellen, sind unverkennbare Anklänge an die Auffassung der Intel- 
ligenz, wie diese in den zuvor erwähnten Propositionen 12 (13) und 14 
(15) des LdC festgehalten wird.”* 


Gleich im nächsten Schritt setzt Albert das mit der ersten Proposi- 
tion des LaC instantiierte Fundierungsverhältnis in der Intellektlehre 
um. Dies geschieht durch die Rückführung jeder Erkenntnisfähigkeit 
von Sinnenwesen auf „die erste Ursache und die Quelle der Erkennt- 
nis“, auf das Ersterkennende (cognitivum primum) als die zugleich effi- 
ziente und formale Ursache der Erkenntnis.’ Der LdC wird zwar nicht 
erwähnt, aber seine Präsenz scheint in diesem und in den nächsten 
Kapiteln durch die verwendete Begrifflichkeit und Philosopheme klar 
durch. In diesem Kontext vereint Albert verschiedene peripatetische 
Quellen mit dem LdC, von denen zunächst nur Aristoteles (De anima) 
und Eustratius (/n Ethica Nic.) sowie eine aus dem ersten Teil unserer 
Ausführungen bekannte, durch Avicenna vermittelte epistola Aristo- 
telis de universitatis principio explizit erwähnt werden. Die Nennung 
und Wertschátzung der letztgenannten Quelle, auf die Albert seinen 
ganzen intellekttheoretischen Diskurs zurückführt, die zum Platzhalter 
eines platonisierenden Aristoteles Arabs wird, ist ein äußerer, jedoch 
sehr signifikanter Hinweis auf den doktrinären Zusammenhang von AI- 
berts Intellekttheorie mit dem LdC.^* Wie oben festgehalten, bezeich- 
nete Albert diese Epistel bei der Erörterung der Autorenfrage des LdC 
zu Beginn seines Kommentars als die Grundlage des von David dem 
Juden alias Avendaud kompilierten Werkes.’? 


Alberts Erórterung über die Natur des ersten und vollkommenen 
Prinzips der Erkenntnis und über den Modus seiner Verursachung liegt 


6 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, I, tr. 1, c. 1, ed. DONATI, 2.17-21; 
ed. BORGNET, 478b. 

?' Hierzu und zum Folgenden: ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, I, tr. 
1, c. 2, ed. DoNari, 3.12, 36-50; ed. BORGNET, 479a-b. Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Meta- 
physica, I, tr. 1, c. 4, ed. GEYER, 6.25-46. 

55 Zu der Epistola de universitatis principio cf. u.a. K. Run, Geschichte der abend- 
ländischen Mystik, II, München 1996, 20 Anm. 6. 

? Siehe oben Anm. 29. 
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die erste Proposition des LdC zugrunde. Die erste Ursache wird als der 
Ursprung jeder intellektuellen und sinnenhaften Erkenntnis begriffen 
und ihre Verursachung emanatistisch in der Tradition des LdC als ein 
geordneter und distinkter Einfluss der Gutheiten interpretiert. Die Ord- 
nung und Unterscheidung von Emanation und Erkenntnis beschreibt 
Albert teilweise in wörtlicher Anlehnung an die erste Proposition des 
LdC. Seine Interpretation führt er auf der Grundlage der neuplatoni- 
schen Metaphysik des LdC konsequent durch und hält an ihr auch im 
spáteren Kommentar zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles fest, so wie er es 
bei der Kommentierung von De divinis nominibus des Pseudo-Dionysi- 
us Areopagita bereits zuvor tat. Die genetische Sicht auf die Erkenntnis 
hebt die góttlichen Eigenschaften der ersten Ursache, wie diese in den 
Propositionen 21 (22) und 20 (21) zum Ausdruck kommen, hervor:” 


„die bewährtesten Peripatetiker haben festgehalten, dass jede in- 
tellektuelle und sinnenhafte Erkenntnis der Sinnenwesen aus einer 
intellektuellen und vollkommen erkennenden Natur ausfließt. Da es 
nämlich heißt, dass eine primäre Ursache mehr als eine sekundäre ein- 
flößt, haben die Peripatetiker dies in Bezug auf die Ursache als wahr 
überliefert. Das vom Erkennenden getrennte Lebende ist aber nicht 
die Ursache des Erkennenden und deshalb flößt es nicht ein. Nun aber 


60 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, I, tr. 1, c. 3, ed. DONATI, 4.46- 
5.18; ed. BORGNET, 480b-481a: „probatissimi Peripatetici determinaverunt omnem co- 
gnitionem intellectualem et sensibilem animalium effluere ab intellectuali natura per- 
fecte et intellectualiter cognitiva. Cum enim dicatur causa primaria plus influere quam 
secundaria, hoc tradiderunt Peripatetici esse verum de causa; vivum autem separatum 
a cognitivo causa non est cognitivi, et ideo non influit. Sed cum causa prima omnes 
suas bonitates influat super causatum et bonitates in ipsa nullam habeant distinctionem 
et ordinem, eo quod ipsa simpliciter omnia praehabet ante causata, in causatis tamen, 
in quae fluunt ex ipsa, fluunt sub ordine et distinctione, et sic plus influit quod se- 
cundum ordinem intelligendi est generalius et prius, eo quod remota causalitate primi 
non influit aliquid secundorum, sed remota causalitate secundi adhuc influit primum. 
Similiter autem in causa quae fons est vitae et cognitionis unum non addit aliquid super 
alterum, quia suum vivere est suum intelligere, sed in causatis, in quibus distinctionem 
habent, unum est in alio quasi fundamentum ipsius. Quantum enim ad attributas nobi- 
litates nihil est adeo multiplex sicut causa prima, sed ista multiplicitas nobilitatum in 
nullo simplicitatem adimit, eo quod omnes simpliciter et unite has nobilitates praeha- 
bet ante causata. Et ideo dicit egregie Philosophus quod causa prima omnibus causatis 
suis nominatur et quod est 'dives in se' in quibus nulli causatorum largitur, et est dives 
in aliis quae proportionaliter causatis communicat". Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Di- 
onysium De divinis nominibus, c. 4, ed. SIMON, 179.24-69; oben Anm. 57. 
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flößt die erste Ursache alle ihre Gutheiten dem Verursachten ein, und 
die Gutheiten in ihr selbst weisen keine Unterscheidung und keine 
Ordnung auf, weil sie selbst schlechthin alles vor dem Verursachten 
vorweg besitzt; im Verursachten indes, in welches [die Gutheiten] aus 
ihr fließen, fließen sie in geordneter und distinkter Weise; und so flößt 
mehr das ein, was der Erkenntnisordnung nach allgemeiner und früher 
ist, weil durch die Entfernung der Ursächlichkeit des Ersten keine se- 
kundäre Ursache etwas einflößt, wohl aber durch die Entfernung der 
Ursächlichkeit einer sekundären Ursache das Erste weiterhin einflößt. 
Ähnlich aber fügt auch bei der Ursache, die Quelle von Leben und Er- 
kennen ist, nicht das Eine einem anderen etwas hinzu, weil sein Leben 
sein Erkennen ist; in Verursachten hingegen, bei denen sie voneinan- 
der verschieden sind, ist das Eine in dem anderen gleichsam dessen 
Fundament. Was aber die verliehenen edlen Eigenschaften angeht, ist 
nichts so sehr vielfältig wie die erste Ursache. Diese Vielfältigkeit der 
edlen Eigenschaften nimmt jedoch nicht im Geringsten die Einfachheit 
weg, weil sie alle diese edlen Eigenschaften schlechthin und geeint vor 
allen verursachten Dingen vorweg besitzt. Deshalb sagt der Philosoph 
auf vortreffliche Weise, dass die erste Ursache durch alles von ihr Ver- 
ursachte bezeichnet wird und dass sie ‘in sich selbst reich ist’, wovon 
sie keinem Verursachten schenkt, und reich in anderem, das sie dem 
Verursachten auf verhältnisgleiche Weise mitteilt“. 


Fazit 


Anhand der ersten drei Kapitel von Alberts Schrift De intellectu et in- 
telligibili wurde verdeutlicht, dass dem LdC eine wichtige Rolle bei 
der Grundlegung und Entfaltung der Intellekttheorie unseres Autors in 
ihrer ausgereiften Gestalt zukommt. Während im ersten Kapitel sei- 
nes Werkes die hermeneutische Leitfunktion der ersten Proposition des 
LdC bei der ontologischen Fundierung und inhaltlichen Strukturierung 
der Intellekttheorie ermittelt wird, stellt man in den beiden nächsten 
Kapiteln eine zunehmende Wirksamkeit dieses Theorems fest, zu dem 
im dritten Kapitel die Propositionen 20 (21) und 21 (22) hinzukom- 
men. Die Einbeziehung des LdC in den intellekttheoretischen Diskurs 
nimmt stellenweise die Züge einer Paraphrasierung ausgewählter Pro- 
positionen an. 


Bei der Lektüre weiterer Kapitel von Alberts Schrift können sich 
nicht selten wiederholende Anlehnungen, Anknüpfungen oder Anklän- 
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ge an die Propositionen 1, 3, 4, 5 (6), 7 (8), 8 (9), 9 (10), 11 (12), 12 
(13), 14 (15), 19 (20), 21 (22), 23 (24) und 27 (28) des LdC festgestellt 
werden. Sie kommen vermehrt in den Teilen des Werkes vor, die über 
die Natur des Intellekts und seine natürliche Vollendung handeln (Buch 
I Tr. 1; Buch II Kap. 1-3, 9, 12). Ausdrückliche Verweise auf diese 
Quelle sind im Unterschied zum Umgang mit anderen Autoritáten, da- 
runter mit den jüngeren arabischen Peripatetikern, äußerst spärlich und 
beschränken sich auf Erwähnungen von ‘Peripatetici’ oder *Philoso- 
phi’ oder ‘Philosophus’. Genauere Angaben, wie Werktitel, Proposition 
oder commentum zu den bisweilen wórtlich oder paraphrastisch wie- 
dergegeben Passagen und überhaupt ihre Kennzeichnung als Entleh- 
nungen fehlen gànzlich. Für diesen Sachverhalt, zu dem Alberts Um- 
gang mit der Metaphysik des al-Ghazalis im ersten Buch von De causis 
et processu universitatis a prima causa eine prominente Parallele dar- 
stellt, gibt es mehrere mögliche Erklärungen. Zu den nächstliegenden 
und andernorts plausibilisierten gehört der Umstand, dass Albert den 
LdC in Übereinstimmung mit der christlich adaptierten, durch Ps.-Dio- 
nysius vermittelten neuplatonischen Tradition als sein hermeneutisches 
Paradigma schlechthin begreift, das den strukturellen, formalen und 
inhaltlichen Deutungsrahmen bildet und füllt. Geschieht zudem die 
lehrinhaltliche Integration des LdC in der Intellektlehre auf dem Weg 
einer verankerten Transformation, wird das an sich gemeinsame und 
allgemein bekannte Gut dieser Quelle zu Alberts eigenem Gedanken- 
gut und bedarf so gesehen keiner besonderen Kennzeichnung. 


Im Rückblick auf das Ganze bleibt festzuhalten, dass Alberts In- 
tellektlehre zwar im Wesentlichen von Aristoteles und seinen griechi- 
schen und arabischen Kommentatoren inspiriert ist, was die Forschung 
längst erkannt hat, sie aber von Anfang an auch unter einem starken 
Einfluss des LdC steht, was bisher wenig bekannt ist. Dieser Einfluss 
lásst sich unter Anwendung eines neuerlich in der Thomas-Forschung 
eingeführten Interpretationsansatzes als eine Adaption und Integration 
des LdC im Übergang von dessen dissoziierter zu einer verankerten 
Transformation beschreiben.? Unsere Bemerkungen dürfen ansatzwei- 
se gezeigt haben, dass eine eingehendere Untersuchung dieser integ- 
rativen Adaptions- und Transformationsprozesse die Rolle des LdC in 


6! H. ANZULEWICZ, „Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita und das Strukturprinzip des Den- 
kens von Albert dem Großen“. 


€ Siehe oben Anm. 15. 
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und daher als ein wichtiges Anliegen für die künftige Forschung anzu- 
sehen ist. 


Albertus-Magnus-Institut, Bonn 
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THE ARABIC ISLAMIC RECEPTION OF THE ARABIC PLOTINUS 
AND MAIMONIDES' THEORY OF EMANATION 


BEATE ULRIKE LA SALA 


1. Introduction 


he corpus of Arabic Plotinus texts consists primarily of three works 

known by the following titles: Theology of Aristotle, Letter on Di- 
vine Science, and Sayings of a Greek Sage. They can be regarded to have 
been highly influential on Islamic and Jewish thought. This is also true 
for the Jewish philosopher Maimonides. On the one hand, it has been 
argued that his major philosophical work, The Guide for the Perplexed, 
bears traces of the mentioned Arabic Pseudo-Aristotelian work. In his 
Guide for the Perplexed, Maimonides offers a theory of emanation and 
unity of God that has some striking similarities with the corresponding 
concept in the Arabic Plotinus. It is not clear if Maimonides knew it 
directly or through the Arabic Islamic philosophical tradition. On the 
other hand, there is an ongoing debate about the intellectual influence 
of the works of al-Ghazali on Maimonides’ thought. Al-Ghazali's dis- 
cussion of the concept of emanation also has similarities with the one 
of the Arabic Plotinus. Thus, there is good reason to assume that Mai- 
monides' understanding of emanation is in dialogue with al-Ghazali's 
reception of the Arabic Plotinus. In the following study, I shall examine 
if the aforementioned influence of the Arabic Plotinus can be substan- 
tiated by a closer investigation of the conceptions of emanation and 
unity of God unfolded in both al-Ghazali and Maimonides. This should 
also reveal which components of the approach in the Arabic Plotinus 
were subjected to change in this transfer process due to the different 
religious contexts. In order to better understand both al-Ghazali's and 
Maimonides' conception of emanation and their respective origins in 
the Arabic philosophical tradition, as an introduction it is essential to 
turn to the concept of emanation of an Islamic thinker who was to have 
a lasting influence on the entire later debate: al-Farabi’s notion. 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 


Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 183-198 
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2. The basis of al-Ghazali’s criticism of emanation theories — 
The example of al-Farabi 


The Arabic paraphrase comprised in the Theology of Aristotle (Kitab 
utulugiya Aristatalis) includes the IV—VI book of Plotinus’ Enneads, 
whereas the Letter of Divine science, which has been attributed at times 
to al-Farabi,! corresponds with book V2 The text represents the result 
of a reception process of Aristotelian thought among Arabic thinkers 
that was marked by Neoplatonist influences. The paraphrase itself, in 
turn, formed the foundation for the emanation conceptions of such for- 
mative authors of the Arab falasifa tradition as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina? 


Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Farabt (ca. 872-950) can 
be regarded as an important author of Arabic philosophy, who system- 
atically engaged with Neoplatonic ideas in his works.* He appears to 
have been familiar with the Theology of Aristotle and attributed the 
authorship of the text to Aristotle? However, the reconstruction of al- 
Farabi’s reception of this text is hampered by the difficulty to examine 
carefully which works he actually authored himself and which were 
only attributed to him.° Two important works in this context are the 
Kitab al-Sam‘ bayna ra vo al-hakimayn’ (Reconciliation of the two 
sages, also known as Harmonization of Plato s and Aristotle's Philos- 


! PsEUDO-ARISTOTLE, Kitab Aristatalis al-faylasüf al-musamma  bi-l-yünániyya 
Utülügiya, in Aflütin "inda I-‘arab, edited, with an introduction by ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
Badawi, Cairo, 1955, 1-164. P. HENRY and H.-R. SCHWYZER (eds.), Plotini Opera, To- 
mus II: Enneades IV—V, Paris-Brussels 1959. 


a 


? P. ADAMSON, Arabic Plotinus: A Philosophical Study of the ‘Theology of Aris- 
totle', London 2002; M. AoUAD, La Theologie d’Aristote et autres textes du Plotinus 
arabus, in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, I, Paris 1989, 541-590. 

> For ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi’s discussion of the Theology of Aristotle see C. 
MARTINI BONADEO, ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdàadi s Philosophical Journey: From Aristotle S 
Metaphysics to the ‘Metaphysical Science’, Leiden 2013, 172. 

^ M. FAKHRY, A History of Islamic Philosophy, New York 1983, 107. 

5 ABU NASR AL-FARABI, Kitab al-&am ' bayna ra yai al-hakimain, ed. A. NASRI NA- 
DIR, Beirut 1980, 101 und 105. See FAKHRY, A History of Islamic Philosophy, 115. 

° T.-A. DRUART, “Al-Farabi, Emanation and Metaphysics”, in Neoplatonism and 
Islamic Thought: Beyond Transnational Globalization, ed. P. MOREWEDGE, Albany 
1992, 127-148, here 127-128. 

7 ABU NASR AL-FARABI, Kitab al-gam ‘ bayna ra yay al-hakimain, ed. NASRI NADIR, 
Beirut 1980. 
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ophies) as much as al-Farabr's famous A/-Madina al-fadila. The works 
combine a Neoplatonic theory of emanation, elements of the Aristote- 
lian principle of causation, and the Ptolemaic model of the universe. 
In the following, al-Farabr's Al-Madina al-fadila will be considered 
in more detail, since al-Ghazalr's account of emanation in the Taha- 
fut al-falasifa seems to have many similarities with it. In contrast, he 
does not seem to have been familiar with al-Farabr's Harmonization 
of Platos and Aristotles Philosophies (Kitab al-&am ` bayna ra’yay 
al-hakimayn).* 


In Al-Madina al-fadila al-Farabi unfolds his concept of ideal lead- 
ership and governance. He builds this concept on a metaphysical the- 
ory that is based upon a hierarchy of being. The highest level in this 
hierarchy is assigned to the *One' as the fundamental cause. This first 
One is primarily thinking and idea. This description of the One is rem- 
iniscent of Plotinus' account of the indeterminate One in Enneads V, 
which is the origin of a tradition of emanation theories, and especially 
of the Arabic Plotinus in the Theology of Aristotle X, 1-10.° For al- 
Färäb1, ten intellects proceed from this One in descending order, the 
last of which is the active intellect (al- ‘aq/ al-fa‘‘Gl). The first intellect 
(al-‘agl al-awwal), which as a second being is not identical with the 
One, reflects on itself. In contrast, the first intellect’s meditation on 
the first One leads to the emanation of the second intellect as the third 
being. Al-Färäbi expresses this as follows: 

From the First emanates the existence of the Second. This Second is, 

again, an utterly incorporeal substance, and is not in matter. It thinks 

of (intelligizes) its own essence and thinks the First. What it thinks of 

its own essence is no more than its essence. As a result of its thinking 

of the First, a third existent follows necessarily from it; and as a result 


of its substantification in its specific essence, the existence of the First 
Heaven follows necessarily.'? (translation by Richard Walzer) 


* DRUART, “Al-Farabi, Emanation and Metaphysics”, 134. 
? PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, Theology of Aristotle X, 1-10. 
10 AL-FARABI, Al-Madina al-fadila II, 1, ed. and transl. by R. WALZER, Oxford 
1985, 101. 
Qin) sei Bila (gd gh Vy Hal alaia ye yh ga gt Leas) U ei (oll ages Ja Ge odas 
gh Lary cE à gag aie eb Jl) Ze Bad Led adl ue eh gh Al (ye Diss Le ad g «J ell Dina ala 
N! claull à s die a jh ALAS ill ai) ja gaia 
The term yafidu used here by al-Farabi can be translated as ‘overflowing, pour- 
ing out’. See H. WEHR, Arabisches Wörterbuch fiir die Schriftsprache der Gegenwart, 
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According to this, the reflection of the first intellect about the first 
‘One’ initiates a creative process. Already the first intellect carries in 
its essence the potential of multiplicity, and the self-reflection of these 
as an act of substantialization (mutagauhir) leads to the formation of 
the first of the nine heavenly spheres, the so-called a/-sama 'al- 'ila. By 
means of imagination, the intellects are able to understand the content 
of an original creational plan. This argumentation towards an original 
creational plan reflects Al-Farabr's attempt to combine the philosophi- 
cal theory of emanation with the traditional religious idea of creation. 
Nevertheless, the idea of a God as Maker appears to be absent from his 
account. 


Al-Farabi describes the configuration/constitution of the last intel- 
lect at the end of chapter III of A/-Madina al-fadila as follows: 


The existence of this, again, is not in matter. It thus thinks its own 
essence, and it thinks the First. As a result of its substantification the 
existence of the sphere of the Moon follows necessarily, and as a re- 
sult of it thinking the First, an eleventh existence follows necessarily. 


The existence of the Eleventh, again, is not in matter. It thinks its 
own essence, and it thinks the First. But with it, that kind of existence 
which is in no need of matter and substratum whatsoever comes to 
an end—namely those ‘separate’ (transcendent) entities which are in 
their substances intellects and intelligibles. And with the sphere of 
the Moon the heavenly bodies come to an end—namely those bodies 
which by their nature move in circles." (transl. by Richard Walzer) 


Unlike the preceding intellects, the tenth intellect or the eleventh ex- 
istence is not associated with a sphere of its own. Al-Farabi discusses 
the tenth intellect under the terminology of the ‘Active Intellect’ (al- 
‘aq! al-fa‘‘al) for the first time in chapter XIII, which is a rather late 
chapter in the structure of the entire book. In this chapter, he focuses on 


Beirut 1990. For a general discussion of the term fayd in Arabic philosophy and espe- 

cially in the Arabic Plotinus, in al-Farabi and in Ibn Sina, see A. HASNAWI, Fayd, in 

Encyclopédie philosophique universelle, 2 vol., dir. par S. AUROUX, Paris 1990, II/1, 
966-972. 

!! AL-FARABI, Al-Madina al-fadila WI, 9-10, 105. 

BS Aga Ade eb Ail ga t à gai Lad Ul pill lies AS ley ggd Bila gd Y oa ge ENEE 

ae gala agay dic a b al oa din Lary «yall 

EN aga ll ety orice Sly Jil. Baas ail Bad ge Bale eh Y Liesl od gag a pic calall lin; 

Jie. laala (ul cu ill A LEN LEI ua S Deal p gute ga g Bile ell a ge ll ull as La clin Gal 

os dl js gienh A (ua 5 Ay gland) alsa age y eg pall BS aie g cosa y 
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human capacities for knowledge and understanding within the frame- 
work of epistemological considerations. He presents the human faculty 
of knowledge as a natural material disposition that is potentially given. 
It is characterized by potential, material and actual, immaterial objects 
of thought. Human beings are not capable on their own of transforming 
their thinking into a state of actuality. For such a transformation, an 
external immaterial intellect is necessary, as al-Färäb1 explains: 

Again, neither the rational faculty nor what is provided in man by na- 

ture has the wherewithal to become of itself intellect in actuality. To 

become intellect in actuality it needs something else which transfers 


it from potentiality to actuality, and it becomes actually intellect only 
when the intelligibles arise in it.'? (transl. by Richard Walzer) 


The function of the immaterial intellect is compared in a Neoplaton- 
ic-Aristotelian manner to the function of the sun for human vision. In 
this context, al-Farabi actually calls it active intellect and identifies it 
with the tenth intellect of the hierarchy of beings that he unfolded at the 
beginning of the book: 


The action of this ‘separate’ intellect upon the “material intellect" 
is similar to the action of the sun upon the sight of the eye. It 1s there- 
fore called ‘Active Intellect’ ranking tenth among the ‘separate’ things 
below the First Cause which have been mentioned, whereas the *mate- 
rial intellect’ is called ‘Passive Intellect’. When, then, that thing which 
corresponds to light in the case of sight arises in the rational faculty 
from the ‘Active Intellect’, intelligibles arise at the same time in the 
rational faculty from the sensibles which are preserved in the faculty 
of representation." 


The highest end of human existence is the perfection of cogitation, so 
that the human soul can reach immaterial substance. However, even 
if this aspired immateriality is achieved, the human soul never arrives 


7? AL-FARABI, Al-Madrna al-fadila XIII, 1, 199. 
cod gUn ds deall Se Gl lil Gye e el AUS hl) hei Lag Y s Ai bull 5 Al AL Y ; 
lg cula DI Jelly dic puai Lail g «cell I 3 ill Ze Lely AT eh ull deil Sie ui CJ 
EN shell 

B AL-FARABI, A/-Madina al-fadila XIII, 2, 203. 
A35 ya 5 Lal Ball a eI | „all eh es Jah ands OY sell Ball A A Ball Bal Ida Jä: 
„Iräiell Ball SV sell Ball arg 6$ pilal) AS pall C) jl dl (sa. Cpe vn Se A8 dall cL (uà 
Miss alas pail (ys e pall Al is Leia A3 jia sill e Lil] oll Jill Bal Ge AAA sll i daa D 
Ail] 3 jill (à GY gira All 5 gill „SAL gina (ua ell GLa gaill Je 
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atthe same level as active intellect, but remains subordinate to it. Al- 
Farabi categorically excludes here the possible amalgamation of the 
human intellect with the active intellect or even the first cause. In this 
way, he seems to leave open the possibility of a religious interpre- 
tation of his account, because thus human thought remains separate 
from higher instances of knowledge and cognition. This openness 
may be one of the reasons why his theory remained attractive to both 
Arabic-Islamic authors, such as al-Ghazali, and Jewish authors writ- 
ing in Judaeo-Arabic, such as Maimonides. This becomes even more 
evident when it comes to al-Farabi’s discussion of human imagina- 
tion. 


According to al-Farabi, in some cases the active intellect not only 
affects the potential intellect of human beings, but also human imag- 
ination. As a result, intellectual objects reach not only practical and 
theoretical reason, but also the imagination. This occurs first of all in 
the form of dreams. These dreams can take place in sleep or in the state 
of wakefulness. The insights of these dream visions (ru 'yat) are “divi- 
nations concerning things divine" (kahanat ‘ald al- ašyã al-’ilahiya)'* 
that do not require any form of reflection. Al-Farabi writes: 

Some of those particulars are present, and some arise in the future, 

but all of them reach the faculty of representation without the inter- 

vention of deliberation. It is for this reason that such things can also 

be present in the faculty of representation without having been dis- 

covered by deliberation, and so true visions will arise from the partic- 

ulars which the Active Intellect gives to the faculty of representation 

in dreams. But divinations concerning things divine will arise from 

the intelligibles provided by the Active Intellect, which it receives by 

taking imitations instead. (transl. by Richard Walzer) 


If human beings refine this capacity, their imagination reaches the 
highest form of perfection and they are capable of “prophecy of things 
divine" (nubüwa bi-l-’ashya’ al-’ilahiyya).'° This means that human 
beings can also play an active role in this epistemological process by 
perfecting their imagination to be prepared for the possible effects of 
the active intellect. Thus, according to Al-Farabi’s account, the active 
intellect enables human beings to attain prophetic insight. Al-Farabi 


^ Al-Färäb1, Al-Madina al-fadila XIV, 7, 220. 
5 AL-FARABI, Al-Madina al-fadila XIV, 7, 221. 
16 AL-FARABI, Al-Madina al-fadila XIV, 9, 225. 
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reaches this point of reasoning by attributing to the imagination the 
same insights into the divine that can otherwise only be achieved by 
intellectual deliberations. However, in both cases, imaginative and in- 
tellectual cogitation, the final step of reflection must be taken by the 
external active intellect and cannot be brought about by human beings. 
The Active intellect, as the last intellect in the hierarchy ofthe ten intel- 
lects, functions here in Al-Farabr's account as the connector of the ce- 
lestial spheres and earthly existence. It emanates the form of the world 
and of human beings, it causes the human souls and the four elements, 
it enables the actualization of the potential human intellect. Al-Farabi’s 
theory of emanation and the related metaphysics, which tries to com- 
bine Neoplatonic-Aristotelian elements and Islamic concepts, has been 
regarded by his critics as incompatible with the Qur'anic concept of 
creation ex nihilo. Amongst other things, it is problematic for a tradi- 
tional religious concept of creation that it is not the ‘One’ that creates 
the earthly world, but the active intellect, which is the last intellect in 
a hierarchy of ten. Al-Ghazält was one of the critics who pursued this 
line of argument against al-Farabt. 


3. Al-Ghazali’s Tahäfut al-faläsifa 


Studying al-Ghazält’s approach to emanation, one is faced with a di- 
lemma. First of all, one is confronted with his apparent criticism of 
philosophical theories of emanation in his early works. Here one has to 
inquire on which aspects of these theories his criticism focuses. Never- 
theless, one has to take into account that in his later works one can find 
signs of a reception of Neoplatonic theories of emanation. The focus 
of the paper will be on the study of al-Ghazalr's Tahafut al-falasifa (In- 
coherence of the philosophers), since it can be assumed that Maimon- 
ides, as well as other Arabic-speaking thinkers of the 12th century, was 
intimately familiar with this work." In this well-known and influential 
work, al-Ghazälı unfolds a concrete criticism of philosophical theories 
of emanation. Like his works Maqasid al-falasifa (Aims of Philoso- 
phers, 1091-94) and Mizan al- 'Amal (Criterion of Action, 1095-) also 
Tahafut al-falasifa (1094-95) is the expression of his thinking in an 


17 F, GRIFFEL, “Maimonides as a Student of Islamic Religious Thought", in Maimon- 
ides’ "Guide Of The Perplexed” in Translation. A History from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Twentieth, ed. J. STERN, J. T. ROBINSON, Y. SHEMESH, London 2019, 403—427, here 422. 
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early period of his life, before he left his academic post in Baghdad in 
1095 and became more deeply involved in Sufism.'® 


The most explicit form of al-Ghazalt’s criticism of the different 
aspects of emanation theories can be found in the third Discussion of 
the Tahafut al-falasifa.'? The closer investigation of these and other 
passages of this book leads to the question, which authors and texts 
al-Ghazali was familiar with and against which texts and their re- 
lated contents his criticism is actually directed. This is all the more 
significant, since he speaks only in generalized terms of the falasifa. 
Apparently, he is referring to the theories of emanation as laid down 
in the works of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. At least the name of the latter 
is mentioned by him directly in the third discussion of the Tahafut 
al-falasifa?. However, one can already understand from the introduc- 
tion of the book that he is familiar with the accounts of both authors, 
since he wants to concern himself primarily with their writings. He 
expresses this as follows: 

The most reliable transmitters and verifiers among the philosophers 

in Islam are Al-Farabi Abü Nasr and Ibn Sina. Let us, then, confine 

ourselves to refuting what these two have selected and deemed true 

of the doctrines of their leaders in error. For that which they have 

abandoned and scorned to pursue no contests is error and needs no 

lengthy examination to refute. Let it, then, be known that we are 
confining ourselves to the [philosophers'] doctrines according to 

the transmission of these two men so that the discussion would not 


spread [far and wide] with the spread of doctrines.*! (translation by 
M. Marmura) 


5 See H. A. WOLFSON, Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1973, I: 250-314; See also Walter Skellie's introduction: AL-GHAZALI 
Kitab Sharh ‘Aja’ib al-qalb/The Marvels of the Heart. Book 21 of the Ihya’ ‘uliim al- 
Din/The Revival of the Religious Sciences, trans. from the Arabic with an introd. and 
notes by W. J. SKELLIE with a foreword by T. J. WINTER, Louisville 2010. 

? AL-GHAZALI, Tahafut al-faläsifa III, ed. and translation M. MARMURA, Provo 
2000, 67. 

2 AL-GHAZALI, Tahäfut al-falasifa III, 70. 
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Thematically, the third Discussion of the Zahafut al-falasifa concen- 
trates on the question if the philosophical description of God as creator 
and the world as his creation is a metaphor that can be taken serious 
at all. Al-Ghazali states at the beginning of this discussion that he is 
convinced that the falasifa adhere to the idea of God as creator and 
the world as divine creation. He criticizes, however, that their theory 
is inconsistent and contradicts their own premises. What he means by 
this becomes clearer, when he discusses this problem using the exam- 
ple of the philosophical theory of emanation. He elaborates upon it in 
detail in the third aspect of the third discussion. Here al-Ghazali offers 
the following presentation of the emanation theory of the falasifa (43): 

From the existence of the First Principle the first intellect emanated, 

it being a self-subsisting existent, neither body nor imprinted in body, 

that knows itself and knows its principle. (We have named it “the first 

intellect", but there is no need for dispute about names — whether it 

is called “angel”, “intellect”, or whatever one wishes). From its exis- 

tence three things are rendered necessary: an intellect, the soul of the 

most distant [that is, the outermost] sphere, which is the ninth heaven; 

and the body of the most distant sphere. Then from the second intel- 

lect, there necessarily [comes into existence] a third intellect [...]. 

The last intellect is the one termed “the active intellect". That which 

fills the sphere of the moon — namely, matter subject to generation 

and corruption — [proceeds] necessarily from the active intellect and 

the nature of the spheres.? (transl. by E. Marmura) 


Al-Ghazali here meticulously presents the theory of emanation one is 
already familiar with from al-Farabi’s work. He also adopts the enu- 
meration of the intellects in the mentioned theory as the following pas- 
sage demonstrates: 

From [all] this, it comes out that the intellects, after the First Prin- 


ciple, are ten in number, and the spheres are nine. The sum of these 
noble principles, after the First [Principle], is nineteen.” 


? AL-GHAZALI, Tahäfut al-falasifa II, 67. 
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The way al-Ghazali mentions the numbering here is significant not 
only in terms of the question of what ideas, stemming originally from 
the Arabic Plotinus, were transferred among different Arabic-Islam- 
ic thinkers and what changes the corresponding theories underwent. 
However, it is also a decisive detail when it comes to the question what 
Maimonides might have learned from al-Ghazali in this regard. 


Also important to the problem of a later adoption by Maimonides 
is the target of al-Ghazali's criticism of the theory that he had presented 
up to this point. For him, the most fundamental problem with the phil- 
osophical exposition to which he referred is the doctrine of the Trinity 
that it potentially contains. Al-Ghazali explains it in the following way: 


From this it [also] comes out that under each of the first intellects 
there are three things: an intellect, the soul of a sphere, and its body. 
Hence, there must necessarily be a trinity in the principle [of each of 
these intellects]. No multiplicity is conceivable in the first effect in 
one respect — namely, in that it intellectually apprehends its principle 
and intellectually apprehends itself. [Now,] with respect to itself, it is 
[only] possible of existence because the necessity of its existence is 
through another, not itself. These, then, are three different meanings, 
and the noblest of the three effects ought to be related to the noblest of 
these meanings. Thus, an intellect proceeds from it inasmuch as it in- 
tellectually apprehends its principle. The soul of the sphere proceeds 
from it inasmuch as it intellectually apprehends itself, whereas the 
body of the sphere proceeds from it inasmuch as it in itself is [only] 
possible of existence. 


It remains [for the opponent] to say, “Whence did this trinity in the 
first effect come about when its principle is one?" [...]* 


For al-Ghazali, the emanation of an intellect from a first principle or a 
first ‘One’, which brings into being another intellect due to its reflec- 
tion on the ‘One’ and another soul due to self-reflection, leads to the 
introduction of an idea into Islamic thought that is incompatible with 
the monotheistic idea of God as a one and only God. As for the idea of 
God, the relevant tripartite division of intellect, soul of a sphere, and 


4 AL-GHAZALI, Tahäfut al-faläsifa TIL, 67-68. 
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body results in a multiplicity of the divine. Al-Ghazält does not explic- 
itly write that this not only contradicts the Islamic conception of God, 
but that the tripartition (tatlıt) echoes a Christian conception of God. 
However, the terminology he uses suggests that this was part of the 
problem he is trying to come to terms with here.” 


In this context, al-Ghazalr unequivocally formulates that these 
philosophical insights would be considered false if they had been re- 
ceived in the form of dreams: “If a human were to relate this as some- 
thing seen in sleep, one would infer from it the illness of his temper- 
ament; [...].””° From this remark, one can conclude something about 
al-Ghazali's views of the epistemological status of dreams: they allow 
for true and false insights and can be analysed in an unambiguous man- 
ner. Al-Ghazali also formulates this conviction in more detail in later 
works such as his Miskat al-anwar. 


Interestingly, Al-Ghazali refutes in Tahäfut al-falasifa the theory of 
emanation only openly with regards to being of God. However, he does 
not discuss the problem of the celestial spheres in depth. Furthermore, 
he excludes the question of the Active intellect and its possible effects 
on human imagination and intellect. This 1s of great importance, since 
al-Ghazali appears to have adopted the idea of the active intellect in 
psychological and epistemological accounts in other works such as his 
‘Aga ib al-qalb as well as Miskät al-anwar.”’ His discussion underlines 
also that al-Ghazalt, as a critic of authors such as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina 
in his Tahafut al-falasifa, must have been familiar with the Theology of 
Aristotle directly or indirectly, namely due to his own reading or due to 
his reading of the accounts of these two authors. 


? This assumption is all the more obvious since the expression tatlit used by Al- 
Ghazali here is quite common in Arabic for the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, in 
addition to the expression tripartition falüt. 

2° AL-GHAZALI, Taháfut al-falasifa, 68. 
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?' See B. ABRAHAMOV, “Ibn Sinä’s Influence on al-Ghazält’s Non-Philosophical 
Works", in Ancient Near Eastern Studies 29 (1991), 1-17. For a discussion of al- 
Ghazalr's application of Ibn Sina’s theory of the active intellect in his Miskät al-anwar 
see: M. DE CLUS, Free will and predestination in Islamic thought: theoretical compro- 
mises in the works of Avicenna, al-Ghazali and Ibn ‘Arabi, London 2013, 102-103. 
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4. Maimonides’ theory of emanation 


Having discussed part of the Arabic-Islamic philosophical adoption of 
the Arabic Plotinus, as well as some criticism of it, the case of Mai- 
monides is of interest from two perspectives. On the one hand, it is of 
interest to see what kind of authors and texts from the Arabic-Islamic 
tradition he seems to have been familiar with at all.” On the other hand, 
one can investigate as to what extent the different cultural and intellec- 
tual context of Maimonides, namely the Judeo-Arabic culture, leads 
to a modified and maybe different adoption of the Arabic Plotinus, its 
themes and its interpreters. 


In his Guide for the Perplexed? Maimonides also offers a theory of 
emanation that appears to stand in the tradition of the Arabic perception 
of the Arabic Plotinus.” It has been suggested that Maimonides was 


?* There is a wide research literature on Maimonides’ Arabic-Islamic sources since 
Shlomo Pines’ introduction to Maimonides’ The Guide of the Perplexed. S. PINES, “The 
Philosophic Sources of The Guide of the Perplexed,” in The Guide of the Perplexed, 
Chicago 2018, rvir-cxxxiv.. Kraemer lists this literature until 2000 relatively exten- 
sively: J.L. KRAEMER, “Maimonides and the Spanish Aristotelian School,” in Chris- 
tians, Muslim, and Jews in Medieval and Early Modern Spain, ed. M.D. MEYERSON, 
E.D. ENGLISH, Notre Dame 2000, 40-68. However, Tzvi Langermann, in particular, 
has argued against an influence of al-Ghazali on Maimonides, claiming that there is 
no evidence of an influence despite research findings to the contrary. Yet the standard 
that Langermann uses for direct evidence, namely a direct mention, is not even met by 
most modern authors. At the time of Maimonides they prove to be completely uncom- 
mon. In this respect, Langermann’s standard seems unsuitable for a philosophical-his- 
torical discussion of the epoch at hand. Y. T. LANGERMANN, “Al-Ghazält’s Purported 
‘Influence’ on Maimonides,” in /nterpreting Maimonides, ed. C. H. MANEKIN, D. DA- 
VIES, Cambridge 2018, 26-45, especially 31. Frank Griffel, on the other hand, assumes 
that an al-Ghazali influence on Maimonides is present throughout the Guide of the 
Perplexed, but that Maimonides himself conceals this because he wishes to distance 
himself from al-Ghazali. F. GRIFFEL, “Maimonides as a Student of Islamic Religious 
Thought,” 415-416. 


? For quotations from Maimonides, I refer to M. MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the 
Perplexed, trans. from the Arabic by M. FRIEDLANDER, New York 1956. 


3° A wide research literature exists on Maimonides’ theory of emanation. A significant 
article on this topic can be found in: A. HyMAN, “Maimonides on Creation and Ema- 
nation," in Studies in Medieval Philosophy, ed. J. F. WiPPEL, Washington 1987, 57-59. 
However, Maimonides' theory of emanation is often discussed in the secondary litera- 
ture as being of Neoplatonic origin, with little consideration given to an examination of 
the influences of the Arabic Plotinus. For a related example, see: D. Novak, Athens and 
Jerusalem. God, Humans, and Nature. Toronto-Buffalo- London 2019, 164-165. 
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familiar with this textual corpus through the Neoplatonic intellectu- 
al milieu of Andalusia.*! There is no evidence in his text of a direct 
reading of the Arabic Plotinus. He does, however, refer generally to 
Arabic writing philosophers of his time and the associated adoption of 
what he takes to be the writings of Aristotle as part of his deliberations 
on emanation. In this regard, chapter 4 of part II of The Guide for the 
Perplexed is a decisive chapter, because it highlights his convictions on 
this subject. This chapter seems to recall not only the expositions of al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina, but also the related criticisms that al-Ghazali had 
presented in the Tahafut al-falasifa. 


Maimonides develops a great part of what could be considered his 
theory of emanation in this chapter. He starts from the assumption that 
all spheres must necessarily have a soul and defines the concept of soul 
as an underlying principle of a thing. The underlying principle of all 
spheres 1s motion. Thus, one has to assume the existence of a soul of 
the spheres. The circular rotation ofthe sphere is due to an imagination 
that can take place only in the intellect. Thus, the sphere has to be en- 
dowed with intellect. For the motion as such, intellectual imagination 
is not sufficient. Additionally, desire is required. The sphere desires to 
become similar to God as an object of the imagination of its intellect. 
Since the sphere as a corporeal object has the impossible desire for the 
similitude of something non-corporeal, this desire can result only in 
the circular movement as the simplest of all possible movements. Only 
in this way God can be spoken off as originating the spherical move- 
ment. Each sphere correlates with a rational being, for which it longs 
and which thereby causes its movement. Maimonides reports this as 
genuine thought of Aristotle and states that the latter never referred to 
a certain number of intellects and spheres: 

Aristotle does not say, nor does any other authority, that there are ten 


or a hundred ideals: he simply states that their number agrees with 
that of the spheres”. 


?! KRAEMER, “Maimonides and the Spanish Aristotelian School," 56. 

? MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the Perplexed II, 4, 265. 
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M. MaiMON, Dalälat al-häirin. Le guide des égarés, ed. S. MUNK, 3 vols, Paris, 
1856-1866, II, 4. 
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In the context of the discussion of the number of intellects and associ- 
ated spheres, Maimonides refers directly to the Arabic philosophers he 
was familiar with in this chapter: 
The later philosophers assumed ten Intelligences, because they count- 
ed the spheres containing stars and the all-encompassing sphere, al- 
though some of the spheres included several distinct orbits. There 
are altogether nine spheres, viz., the all-encompassing sphere, that 
of the fixed stars, and those of the seven planets: nine Intelligences 
correspond to the nine spheres: the tenth Intelligence is the Active In- 
tellect. The existence ofthe latter is proved by the transition of our in- 
tellect from a state of potentiality to that of actuality, and by the same 
transition in the case of the forms of all transient beings. For whatever 
passes from potentiality into actuality, requires for that transition an 
external agent of the same kind as itself.” (transl. by M. Friedlander) 


Maimonides does not explicitly mention here which philosophers he 
refers to specifically. However, he subsumes numerous theories under 
the expression “later philosophers”.** Nevertheless, the way Maimon- 
ides cites his predecessors makes it clear that he is willing to adopt their 
convictions to a great extent. He treats the concepts he refers to here 
as rather unproblematic. Moreover, he does not elaborate on the dif- 
ferences in the theories of the related philosophers. Thus, it is difficult 
to know whose accounts he knew first hand and what accounts he was 
familiar with through the mediation of other authors. 


In the context of this chapter, Maimonides describes the active in- 
tellect similarly to al-Färäb1, Ibn Sina and al-Ghazält. However, when 
it comes to the question of the role of God and the description of the 
process of emanation and the origination of the first intellect, Maimon- 
ides seems to have applied al-Ghazalr's criticism of the theories of al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina to his approach. In Maimonides’ account, God is 


33 MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the Perplexed II, 4, 265. 
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34 Weiß in his annotated German translation of The Guide for the Perplexed men- 
tions that Maimonides most of all might refer to al-Farabr, Ibn Sma and other Peripa- 
tetics. However, Weiß does not mention al-Ghazali here. Weiß, FU II, 46. 
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not subsumed under the term ‘the one’. Furthermore, he clearly assigns 
to him the traditional religious role of a creator. However, he maintains 
here that this is already Aristotle's approach. He states: 
God created the first Intelligence, the motive agent of the first sphere; 
the Intelligence which causes the second sphere to move has its 
source and origin in the first Intelligence, and so on: the Intelligence 
which sets the sphere nearest to the earth in motion is the source and 
origin of the Active Intellect, the last in the series of purely spiritual 
beings.? (transl. by M. Friedländer) 


Thus, Maimonides appears to address, at least indirectly, the aspect 
of creation and the abandonment of the problem of the Trinity that al- 
Ghazali had highlighted. Maimonides clearly eschews al-Farabr's ter- 
minology of a ‘One’ that emanates the first intellect. Instead, he speaks 
explicitly of God. In Maimonides' terminology, God creates the first 
intellect. How this process of creation takes place is not described in 
more detail here. Rather, it becomes clear that Maimonides, as well as 
his Arabic-Islamic predecessors, considers the ideas derived from the 
Arabic Plotinus to be Aristotle's genuine thought. This is underscored 
by one of the concluding remarks of the fourth chapter, in which Mai- 
monides writes: "This is the theory, and opinion of Aristotle on these 
questions, and his proofs, where proof is possible, are given in various 
works of the Aristotelian school". He does not specify any authors 
and texts of the Aristotelian school he mentions here. Thus, it is not 
apparent whether he had access to the text of the Arabic Plotinus at all 
or whether he knew it only mediated through his Arabic-Islamic recip- 
ients and commentators. 


5. Conclusion 


The passages studied indicate that Maimonides was most likely famil- 
lar with the emanation debate in the work of al-Ghazali and thus with an 


35 MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the Perplexed II, 4. 
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36 MAIMONIDES, The Guide for the Perplexed, 266. transl. FRIEDLANDER 
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Arab-Islamic contribution to the reception of the Arabic Plotinus. This 
does not, however, indicate a direct knowledge of the Arabic Plotinus 
by Maimonides, so that further research on this topic remains neces- 
sary. Even though Maimonides appears to follow al-Ghazält’s line of 
argumentation to some degree in his theory of emanation, his approach 
differs from the one of al-Ghazalt. The latter had openly formulated 
his criticisms of those parts of the emanation theory of the falasifa that 
seemed to him inconsistent with the holy text of the Qur’än. Moreover, 
he had integrated those parts of the theory that seemed reasonable to 
him without highlighting this form of integration. In contrast, Maimon- 
ides, as elsewhere in his work, opts for a strategy of re-integration of 
Aristotelian thought and religious belief. He adopts the views of the 
falasifa that are meaningful to him, while at the same time incorpo- 
rating al-Ghazält’s criticisms of them. This is evident when it comes 
to the question of creation and the problem of preventing a doctrine of 
the Trinity. However, Maimonides presents his ideas in this regard to 
his readers as genuine thoughts of Aristotle that do not contradict the 
holy text. This, in turn, is possible only through his reformulation of 
the relevant terminology. The changes that the ideas, which originate 
primarily from the Arabic Plotinus, undergo in this transfer process are 
partly due, first, to the changed cultural framework of the Jewish reli- 
gion. A second reason for the changes, however, is certainly Maimon- 
ides' permanent attempt, underlying the entire approach in the work, to 
prove the compatibility of philosophical theories and religious thought. 
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SPIRITUS AND PLANT FORMATION: ALBERT THE GREAT'S 
RESTATEMENT OF THE PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN DE PLANTIS 


MARILENA PANARELLI 


Introduction 


pirit is a key term in the technical vocabulary of Albert the Great's 

botanical investigation. However, spirit is usually ascribed only 
to animal faculties, and even the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis — the 
source Albert ascribes directly to Aristotle and aims at commenting 
on and explaining in his own work on plants — denies its existence in 
plants', as will be shown below. 


It is indeed noteworthy that Albert's position regarding the pres- 
ence of spirit in plants contradicts its reference source. Thus, the aim 
of this contribution is to understand this theoretical difference and the 
discrepancy between the Aristotelian tradition (including the pseu- 
do-Aristotelian text) and Albert himself. One of the key elements is the 
semantic field of the term spiritus in Albert the Great as well as in the 
reference tradition: as will be shown, it needs to be determined which 
doctrinal accounts are described by the same term. Thus, in order to 
reconstruct the role that this notion plays in Albert's botanical account, 
it is necessary to briefly analyze the tradition that he draws on. In this 
way, it is possible to delineate elements of continuity and discontinuity 
in his elaboration, to investigate the precise meanings that the term 
spiritus assumes in Albert the Great's De vegetabilibus, and to eluci- 
date the conjunctive and disjunctive elements with regard to his sourc- 
es and, more generally, the botanical reference tradition. 


! NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De plantis. Five translations, 1, 2, 33, ed. by H. J. DROS- 
SAART LuLors and E. L. J. POORTMAN (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 4), Amsterdam 
1989, p. 521: “Et non habet planta spiritum, licet Anaxagoras dixerit illas habere spiri- 
tum. Et iam invenimus multa animalia quae non habent spiramen”. 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 
Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 199—214 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134871 
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I. Pseudo-Aristotle’s De plantis within the Aristotelian tradition: 
the relation between moisture, heat and pneuma 


On the one hand, the notion of pneuma — that is the Greek term cor- 
responding to the Latin spiritus — constitutes a fundamental element 
of Aristotelian biology’; on the other hand, it is a highly controversial 
element, which has led to heated discussions among scholars’. In fact, 
throughout Aristotle's works, pneuma seems to have different conno- 
tations, which has made it difficult for scholars to coherently interpret 
its meaning*. It has not yet been conclusively determined whether the 
theory of pneuma can be systematically discussed or not. Most of the 
fundamental statements of Aristotle regarding pneuma are found in 
Generation of animals°, and thus they certainly concern animal genera- 
tion. Hence, these statements leave open the question whether Aristotle 
assumed that pneuma also plays a role in plant generation. 


To answer this question, it can be useful to retrace the path followed 
by Gad Freudenthal, who offers an interpretation ofthe notion ofpneuma 
that is strictly connected to what he calls its “cognate concept”, namely 
vital heat, although the two concepts do not exactly coincide. According 
to Freudenthal, only a deep insight into the theory of vital heat can lead 
to a correct understanding of the pneuma theory. Freudenthal assumes 
that the “intention to provide an integrated physiological account of all 
soul functions (except the specifically human intellect)" provided the 


> See C. M. NUSSBAUM, ‘The Sumphuton Pneuma and the De Motu Animalium's 
Account of Soul and Body’, in ARISTOTELES, De Motu Animalium, ed. by M. C. Nuss- 
BAUM, Princeton 1978, 143-164. 

> [tried to reconstruct this heated discussion in M. PANARELLI, “Converting Death 
into Life. Spontaneous Generation from Aristotle's Biology to Albert the Great's anal- 
ysis of Plants", in Quaestio 22 (2022), 493-508. 

4 G. FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle s Theory of Material Substance, Oxford 1995. 

> S. BERRYMAN, "Aristotle on pneuma and animal self-motion", in Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy 23 (2002), 85-97; G. LLovp, *Pneuma between Body and Soul”, in 
The Journal of Royal Anthropological Institute 13 (2007), 135-146; P. A. Bos, “Aris- 
totle on Soul and Soul-Parts in Semen (GA 2.1, 735a4-22)", in Mnemosyne 62 (2009), 
378-400; P. A. Bos, *Pneuma as Quintessence of Aristotle's Philosophy", in Hermes 
141/4 (2013), 417-434; D. LANZA and M. VEGETTI, “Introduzione”, in ARISTOTELE, La 
vita, ed. by D. LANZA and M. VEGETTI, Milano 2018, pp. LVII-LVIII. 

€ ARISTOTLE, Generation of Animals, trans. by A. L. PECK, Cambridge 1942. 

7FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle s Theory of Material Substance, 114. 
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basis for the pneuma theory’. On this premise, pneuma can be conceived 
as the result ofthe action of vital heat on moisture?, from which Freuden- 
thal deduces what he calls the process of “pneumatization”. Due to this 
process, the elements transform themselves and make way for pneuma". 
Freudenthal’s interpretative approach is thus in accordance with Frie- 
derich Solmsen, who also observed how Aristotle establishes a strong 
link between vital heat, pneuma and aether!!, although the three con- 
cepts play very different theoretical roles in his philosophical account. 
Thus, in order to correctly understand the pneuma theory, it is necessary 
to distinguish these different theoretical backgrounds and consequently 
the different semantic fields pertaining to the notion". Thus, different 
degrees of “pneumatization” explain most of the phenomenon regarding 
living beings, even if the analysis is mostly focused on animals. Never- 
theless, when it comes to Aristotle's stance on plants, it should first be 
pointed out that, according to Freudenthal, Aristotle assigns a crucial 
function to the vital heat also in plants". The presence of vital heat is 
clearly stated in De partibus animalium, in which Aristotle says: 
Everything that grows must of necessity take food. This food is al- 
ways supplied by fluid and solid matter, and the concoction and trans- 
formation of these is effected by the agency of heat. Hence, apart 
from other reasons, this would be a sufficient one for holding that of 


necessity all animals and plants must have in them a natural source 
of heat"), 


Here, Aristotle expounds that every living being has a soul, which 
cannot exist without natural innate heat, thereby affirming that plants, 
as living beings, also possess that kind of heat. What first seems to 
be an overlap of key concepts of the generation theory is sufficiently 
distinguished in Aristotle's description of life functions: the innate heat 


* FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle's Theory of Material Substance, 119-120. 

° FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle s Theory of Material Substance, 123-126. 

10 FREUDENTHAL, Aristotles Theory of Material Substance, 120-121. On this 
PANARELLI, *Converting Death into Life", 496-497. 

! F, SOLMSEN, “The Vital Heat, the Inborn Pneuma and the Aether", in The Journal 
of Hellenic Studies 77 (1957), 119. 

12 See FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle $ Theory of Material Substance, 107-108. 

B Gad Freudenthal questions the real origin of vital heat in plants, formulating three 
different hypotheses; see FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle s Theory of Material Substance, 72-73. 

^ ARISTOTLE, Parts of animals, IL, 3, 650a2-7, ed. by A. L. PECK, Cambridge 
1937,133. 
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pertains to the nutritive soul and as such plants also possess it. Nev- 
ertheless, Aristotle’s statements on the issue regarding plants are very 
scarce. Moreover, as is well known, it cannot be established with cer- 
tainty whether Aristotle wrote the book on plants to which Diogenes 
Laertius refers?. During the Middle Ages, as has been mentioned, Aris- 
totle was considered the author of the De plantis, which was only later 
recognized as a pseudo-Aristotelian work. Although the De plantis was 
not written by Aristotle, it can be considered a paraphrase of Aristote- 
lian and Teophrastean doctrines, as has been shown by Luciana Repi- 
CU, and it is in continuity with the Aristotelian position on the subject. 
The text has been attributed to Nicolaus of Damascus by its editors", a 
peripatetic of the IV century AC. However, this attribution has recently 
been challenged'*. In the De plantis, moisture and heat play a crucial 
role in plant physiology", and the text employs the image of vapor to 
describe the growth of plants, which is also a pivotal element in AI- 
bert's elaboration: 
Like in a bath-, heat attracts moisture and turns it into vapor that is 


elevated, and when it is overflowing, it is turned into drops, similarly, 


in the animal and the plant, superfluities ascend from the lower to the 


higher parts and vice versa in their actions”. 


5 DioGENES LAERTIUS, Vitae philosophorum, V, 25, ed. by M. MARCOVICH, Berlin 
2008, vol. 1, 323. 


IL REPICI, “Il De plantis pseudo-aristotelico nella tradizione antica e medievale", 
in Le monde végétal. Médicine, botanique, symbolique, ed. by A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI, 
Firenze 2009, 77-94. 

" The Latin translation of De plantis was first edited by Ernst Meyer, who was also 
the editor of Albert the Great's De vegetabilibus; see F. H. E. MEYER, "Praefatio edito- 
ris", in NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De plantis libri duo Aristoteli vulgo adscripti, Lipsiae 
1841, 1-xXXVII. 


1$ S. Fazzo and M. Zonta, “Aristotle’s Theory of Causes and the Holy Trinity. New 
Evidence about the Chronology and Religion of Nicolaus‘of Damascus", in Laval 
théologique et philosophique 64.3 (2008), 681-690; B. HERZHOFF, “Wer war der Peri- 
patetiker Nikolaos, der Verfasser des Kompendiums der Philosophie des Aristoteles 
und Bearbeiter seiner Schrift über die Pflanzen?", in Antike Naturwissenschaft und ihre 
Rezeption 26 (2016), 135-187. 

? The role that moisture and heat play in the text is dealt with more elaborately in M. 
PANARELLI, *How do Plants live and grow? Radical Moisture and Digestion in Albert 
the Great's De vegetabilibus", in Quaestio 20 (2020), 309-329. 


20 NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De plantis. Five translations, IL, 1, 148, ed. Lipsiae 1841, 
540: “Ut in balneo calor humorem attrahit et in vaporem convertit qui elevatur, et 
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The image of the bath explains the growth of plants as the product of 
a continuous evaporation, through which heat converts moisture into 
vapor. It is precisely this image that enables Albert to consider his own 
writing a continuation of his main source, which structures the idea of 
vapor already present in the pseudo-Aristotelian text and considers the 
spirit a direct consequence of the action of innate heat. The result is a 
very peculiar image of the growth of plants, depicted as the fluxus of 
vapor derived from a more or less dense part of the humidum, which 
coagulates and then forms each plant part, perfectly adhering to the 
metaphor of balneum. 


Nevertheless, despite admitting the fundamental impact of innate 
heat on moisture, the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis openly denies the 
presence of spirit in plants: 


The plant does not have spirit, although Anaxagoras says that they 
have. And we can find many animals that do not have respiration?'. 


It needs to be pointed out that there is an overlapping of notions coming 
from different theoretical backgrounds. To unravel this intricate theoret- 
ical aspect, the peculiar textual history of the De plantis should, at least 
briefly, be retraced. Alfred of Sareshel translated the text into Latin from 
the Arabic, and it was transmitted through five translations: the original 
Greek text was translated into Syriac and then into Arabic, from which 
Hebrew and Latin translations were derived; it was then eventually 
translated back from Latin into Greek”, which clarifies why the editors 
defined the De plantis as “unique in the history of Aristotelianism"?. 
Looking at the relation between the translations, it can be observed that 


quando superfluus fuerit vertetur in guttas, similiter quoque in animali et planta superfl- 
uitates ascendunt ab inferioribus ad superiora et descendunt a superioribus ad inferiora 
in actionibus suis". (My translation). 

?! NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De plantis. Five translations, L, 2, 33, ed. Lipsiae 1841, 
521: *Et non habet planta spiritum, licet Anaxagoras dixerit illas habere spiritum. Et 
jam invenimus multa animalia quae non habent spiramen". (My translation). 

? For an overview on pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis see also M. PANARELLI, “John 
Krosbein's Commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis: a Critical Edition", in 
Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 61 (2019), 125-152 and also M. PANARELLI, “Albert 
the Great's De vegetabilibus and Its Unique Position Among the Medieval Commen- 
taries on De plantis", in IIepi pouty. Trattati greci di botanica in Occidente e in Ori- 
ente, a cura di G. GIGLIONI e M. F. FERRINI, Macerata 2020, 137-162. 

3 J. H. DROSSAART LULOFS, “Aristotele’s Peri phytón", in The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 77/1 (1957), 75-80, 80. 
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what in the Latin is translated as spiritus does not coincide with the Ar- 
abic rüh ?*: in fact, in the Arabic text, the presence of nasim is denied, 
which is translated in English by the editors as ‘respiration’”’. 


At this point, it becomes clear that at least two overlapping theoret- 
ical apparatuses pertain to the Latin term spiritus: a) spirit in the sense 
of pneuma, as the vital principle, and b) spirit as the principle of respira- 
tion. At a certain point in the reference tradition, the connection between 
these two theoretical apparatuses becomes clearer. Thus, before focusing 
on Albert, it is necessary to elaborate on some aspects of this tradition. 


II. A constantly reworked concept 


Before analyzing the role that Albert assigns to spirit in plants, the most 
important aspects of the concept that are significant for analyzing its 
presence or absence in plants shall be briefly discussed”. Well after 
Aristotle, the Stoics gave significance to the notion of pneuma”. Al- 
though this is not the place to take a deep dive into the stoic doctrine of 
pneuma°, it is important to note that pneuma was present in each natu- 
ral thing according to the Stoics. Moreover, the Stoics maintained that 
plants possess pneuma but not soul as Luciana Repici has observed? —, 
which is at the opposite of the Aristotelian tradition. 


? T would like to thank Tommaso Alpina and Michele Meroni for their precious help 
with the Arabic text. 

25 NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, De plantis. Five translations, I, 2, 33, ed. by H. J. DRO- 
SAART LULOFS and E. L. J. POORTMAN (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus, Amsterdam 1989, 
p. 136: A plant does not have respiration, although Anaxagoras maintained that it has. 
In fact, we have found many animals that do not have respiration". 

2° J. J. BONO, “Medical Spirits and the Medieval Language of Life”, in Traditio 40 
(1984), 91-130. 

?' For an introduction into the theory of pneuma in Stoicism, see P. HAGER, “Chry- 
sippus’ Theory of Pneuma”, in Prudentia 14 (1982), 97-108. 

?* On this, see LLoyp, “Pneuma between Body and Soul”, 141-142; M. MERONI, 
“Introduzione”, in QUSTA IBN LUQA, Epistola sulla differenza tra lo spirito e l'anima 
(«Risalah fi al-fasl bayn al-rüh wa-I-nafs»). Meglio noto nell Occidente medievale lati- 
no con il titolo ‘De differentia spiritus et animae’, ed. by D. Rout (Forthcoming), 59-61. 

? L. REPICI, Nature silenziose. Le piante nel pensiero ellenistico e romano, Bologna 
2015, 25-27. 
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Another fundamental elaboration of the issue is found in Galen. 
Again, Galen’s position as well will only be briefly summarized here, 
as it contributes to the understanding of this comprehensive issue. 
With Galen, the doctrine of pneuma is systematized to a greater ex- 
tent: Galen divides it into two kinds, the vital spirit and the animal 
spirit. Indeed, as Michele Meroni has observed, a third kind of spirit 
is found in Galen's De methodo medendi, despite the fact that it is not 
systematized in the same way as the other two”. Several basic vital 
functions are ascribed to this third kind of spirit, such as the nutritive 
faculty and the growing faculty, which do not concern respiration. It 
is exactly this difference between those kinds of spirit or pneuma that 
cause the basic vital functions and those that cause respiration that 
should be taken into consideration in order to understand how these 
doctrinal accounts developed with regard to the presence of pneuma 
in plants. Like the Stoics, Galen ascribes the basic living functions to 
plants, which could be referred to the natural spirit, even if there is 
not a clear systematization of it?. Galen clearly distinguishes between 
vital and psychic pneuma. Vital spirit originates in the heart as a direct 
result of the air inhaled by the lungs, precisely from the encounter of 
inhaled air with vapors caused by vital heat. Afterwards, an increased 
processing due to concoction leads to the production of the brain's 
psychic pneuma. 


However, the tripartition of the spirits that Galen mentions briefly 
will become crucial for an advanced systematization in Islamic philos- 
ophy. 

Costa ben Luca' De differentia animae et spiritus 1s a crucial source 
on the topic? as well: this work aims at elucidating the difference be- 
tween the spirit and the soul. The most important point of Costa ben 
Luca's work was to delineate this distinction. At the beginning of his 
treatise, he thus describes spirit as a kind of subtle body, while the soul 


? P. DONNI, “Psychology”, in The Cambridge Companion to Galen, ed. by R. J. 
HANKINSON, Cambridge 2008, 184-209. 

?! MERONI, "Introduzione", 68; O. TEMKIN, “On Galen's Pneumatology”, in Gesnerus 
8 (1951), pp. 180-189. 

? Repici, Nature silenziose, 162-171. See also R. VINKESTEUIN, “The vegetative 
Soul in Galen”, in Vegetative Powers. The Root of Life in Ancient, Medieval and Early 
Modern Natural Philosophy, Cham 2022, 55-72. 

33 QUSTA IBN LUQA, Epistola sulla differenza tra lo spirito e l'anima (Forthcoming). 
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is considered to be an immaterial entity. However, his analysis focused 
on spirit in human beings, not in plants. 


A profound rethinking has taken place with Avicenna, as all the 
elements that have been mentioned so far converge in his philosophi- 
cal and medical account?. Avicenna dedicates several passages of his 
works to this issue, especially in his Canon, his commentary on Aris- 
totle's De animalibus?*, and also in his De viribus cordis". The most 
relevant aspect of his approach is that he explicitly assigns the function 
of a vehicle of the soul to spirit and, at the same time, describes it as the 
quintessence of the humors.?? Nevertheless, Avicenna focuses on ani- 
mal bodies, without explicitly mentioning the relation between plants 
and spirits. 


In Averroes’ account, pneuma also plays an important role. As 
shown by Cerami, the commentator, following Aristotle, strictly links 
the function of pneuma to that of vital heat?. The clarification of the 
terminology and the consequent conceptual distinction between pneu- 
ma related to generation and pneuma related to vital functions were 


? On this see J. J. Bono, “Medical Spirits", 118-119; M. PANARELLI, “Bodily Pre- 
requsites of the Mind: The Spirit as the Highest Product of Digestion", in The Embod- 
ied Soul. Aristotelian Psychology and Physiology in Medieval Europe between 1200 
and 1420, ed. by M. GENSLER, M. MANSFELD, and M. MICHALOWSKA, Cham 2022, 
115-132; MERONI "Introduzione", 86-122. 


35 T. ALPINA, “Is Nutrition a Sufficient Condition for Life? Avicenna's Position Be- 
tween Natural Philosophy and Medicine", in Nutrition and Nutritive Soul in Aristo- 
tle and Aristotelianism, ed. by G. Kopop and R. Lo Presriı, Berlin- Boston 2021, 
221-258; T. ALPINA, “Exercising Impartiality To Favour Aristotle: Avicenna and “The 
Accomplished Anatomists’ (ashab al-tasrıh al-muhassilüna)”, in Arabic Sciences and 
Philosophy 32/2 (2022), 137-178; M. FATIGATI, *Avicenna on Vegetative Faculties and 
the Life of Plants", in Vegetative Powers. The Root of Life in Ancient, Medieval and 
Early Modern Natural Philosophy, ed. by F. BALDASSARRI and A. BLANK (International 
Archives of the History of Ideas 234), Cham 2021, 73-90. 

36 AVICENNA, De animalibus, ed. Venice 1500. 

37 AVICENNA, De medicinis cordialibus, ed. Venice 1555. 

38 AVICENNA, Canon medicinae, I, fen 1, doct. 4, cap. 4, ed. Lyon 1522, fol. 22vb: 
“Nos autem explanabimus summam hanc et dicemus quod quemadmodum ex humo- 
rum spissitudine secundum aliquam complexionem substantia generatur spissa, quae 
est membrum aut pars membri, ita ex humorum vaporibus et eorum subtilitate secun- 
dum aliquam complexionem substantia generatur subtilis, quae est spiritus". 


? C. CERAMI, Génération et substance. Aristote et Averroés entre Physique et 
Métaphysique (Scientia Graeco-Arabica 18), Boston 2015, 505-525. 
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the most relevant issues for Averroes*. Furthermore, he described the 
spirits as being responsible for the formation of the concavity of ani- 
mal organs. This relation between spirit and concavity*' was adopted 
by Albert, as it will be shown later. However, Averroes was also not 
concerned about the presence of spirit in plants”. 


This brief excursus regarding the history of the concept is supposed 
to facilitate the retracing of discontinuities and continuities in Albert's 
works. 


Albert's solution: the presence of spirit in plants 


In order to understand Albert's position on the issue, the aforemen- 
tioned statement from the De plantis, that is, the metaphor of the bath, 
which is used to explain the growth of plants, needs to be taken into 
account again. 


To comprehend how this image is connected to the notion of spir- 
it, the definition of spirit provided by Albert must be considered. It is 
indeed not very far from Freundenthal's interpretation of Aristotle's 
pneuma and it reads as follows: 


The reason is that, since the cause of all life is heat and moisture, and 
moisture with heat is always vaporous and transformable into spirit, 
it 1s necessary that there is the generation of spirit in every living 
being”. 


In this statement from the De spiritu et respiratione, the Dominican 
Master ascribes spirit to all living beings. To a certain extent, this is 


4 AVERROES, Aristotelis De generatione animalium cum Averrois Cordubensis 
Paraphrasi, in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis, vol. VI, Venice 1562, f. 
76L3-8: “Neque nomen spiritus dictum de parte aerea et de spiritu in corde existente 
dicitur univoce. Nam si ita esset, tunc spiritus seminalis esset pars ipsius animalis et 
non separaretur”. See CERAMI, Génération et substance, 508. 

#1 CERAMI, Génération et substance, 509. 

? See also G. FREUDENTHAL, “The Medieval Astrologization of Aristotle's Biology: 
Averroes on the Role of the Celestial Bodies”, in the Generation of Animate Beings. 
Arabic Sciences and Philosophy 12/1 (2002), 111-137. 

5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De spiritu et respiratione I, 1, 7, ed. by A. BORGNET (Opera 
omnia 9), Paris 1890, 223a: "Ratio quidem est, quia cum omnis vitae causa sit calidum 
et humidum, humidum autem semper cum calido est vaporativum et convertibile in 
spiritum, necesse est quod in omni vivo sit generatio spiritus". (My translation). 
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an element of discontinuity regarding the tradition, even if, as has been 
shown, the concept of spirit remains vague. With this statement, Albert 
tries to clarify and systematize the relation between fundamental terms 
such as spirit, soul, moisture and heat. Moisture and heat are said to be 
present in every living being, and the spirit is the result: with his solu- 
tion, Albert links conceptual elements that were until then disconnected. 


The question that remains is how he interprets the statement from 
the De plantis — or at least the Latin translation of it —, namely that 
plants do not have spirit, on this new theoretical basis. Indeed, to deter- 
mine the way in which Albert develops his own position on the matter, 
it is useful to analyze the manner he comments on this statement ofthe 
pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis: 

The fact that a plant does not possess such spirit as is attracted by in- 
spiration and respiration, as Anaxagoras stated, can be proven by the 
fact that there are many animals that do not have inspiration and res- 
piration. However, this spirit belongs more to animals than to plants, 
because animals are warmer and partake of higher elements than 
plants, which are earthy and cold. This is why animals need animal 
spirits more than plants". 


Albert's argumentative strategy is quite remarkable: he offers the same 
argument that is already found in the De plantis, without explicitly 
contradicting it. Yet, he specifies the occurring notions by means of ad- 
jectivization. The spirit talis, that is, the kind of spirit that regulates the 
process of breathing, pertains more to animals than to plants, as plants 
do not breath. In the conclusion of his argument, Albert then explicitly 
speaks of animal spirits: by admitting that animals need spirits more 
than plants, he also admits the presence of spirit in plants. In this way, 
he kind of alters the position that is found in the pseudo-Aristotelian 
text, yet without openly contradicting it. 


This is only possible through the employment of a broader and 
more detailed terminology that allows for a more refined conceptu- 


^ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus, I, 1, 6, n. 34, ed. by E. MEYER and K. JES- 
SEN, Berlin 1867, 21: “Quod autem planta non habeat spiritum talem, qui attrahitur per 
inspirationem et respirationem, sicut dixit Anaxagoras, ex hoc probare possumus, quod 
multa animalia invenimus, quae inspirationem et respirationem non habent; cum tamen 
talis spiritus magis animalibus conveniat quibuscunque quam plantis, eo quod animalia 
secundum se sunt magis calida et participantia superiora elementa quam plantae, quae 
sunt terrestres et frigidae. Propter quod animalia indigent spiritibus animalibus plus 
quam plantae". (My translation). 
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alization of the notions he used. However, to follow his elaboration 
strategy, it is necessary to briefly refer to the rest of the tradition that 
had influenced him. 


In his De spiritu et respiratione, Albert distinguishes different 
kinds of spirits. He first separates the spirit present in the seed or in the 
sperm from the spirit present in the constituted animated body. Albert 
calls the spirit present in the seed radical — as in ‘radical moisture’ —,* 
whereas the spirits present in the body are distinguished into three dif- 
ferent types, namely natural, vital and animal spirit”. 


The notion of ‘radical spirit? needs to be considered first. The Do- 
minican master mainly borrowed the concept of radical humor and that 
of spirit as a derivative of the concoction of humors from Avicenna. 
However, the term spiritus is only used in the explanation of animal 
physiology in Avicenna. 


Being able to resort to this long tradition, Albert defines spirit as 
the vapor of radical moisture in his De spiritu**. By providing this defi- 
nition, he demonstrates his ability to connect elements from different 
doctrinal accounts. Albert links the notion of spirit, that he embraced 
from his careful reading of Costa ben Luca to the physiology of mois- 
ture, which is particularly relevant for his natural philosophy, and 
which took both Arabic science and medicine into consideration. The 
Aristotelian pneuma present in seeds, which allows seeds to acquire 
the soul, is now explained in new terms, namely as the vapor of radical 
moisture. Albert the Great thus promotes the assimilation of the notion 


5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De spiritu et respiratione, I, 1, 3, ed. by A. BORGNET, 221-223. 

^* On the notion of radical moisture see S. T. HALL, “Life, Death and Radical mois- 
ture. A Study of a Thematic Pattern in Medieval Medical Theory”, in Clio medica 6 
(1971), 3-23; M. McVAUGRB, “The humidum radicale in the Thirteenth-Century Med- 
icine”, in Traditio 30 (1974), 259-283; C. CRISCIANI, “Aspetti del dibattito sull'umido 
radicale nella cultura del tardo Medioevo (secoli XIII-XV)", in Arxiu de textos cata- 
lans antics 23/24 (2004-2005), 333-380; G. ZUCCOLIN, “Umidità come principio di 
vita. Trasformazioni medievali di un tema classico tra medicina e filosofia", in Fonti, 
flussi, onde. L'acqua tra realtà e metafora nel pensiero antico, medievale e moderno, 
ed. by M. LENzI, O. L. Lizzint, P. TOTARO, and L. VALENTE, Firenze 2022. 

41 On this see PANARELLI, “Bodily Prerequisites of the Mind”, 126. See ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS, De spiritu et respiratione, II, 1, 1, ed. by A. BORGNET, 231. 

48 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De spiritu et respiratione, I, 1, 3, ed. by A. BORGNET, Paris 
1890, 217: “Est autem vapor humidi radicalis et cibalis spiritus". 
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of spirit to that of the evaporation of radical moisture. What is most 
interesting is that he applies this also to plants, elaborating a systematic 
theory of plant physiology. 


Following his main sources, Albert clarifies that the spirit in ani- 
mals has only one origin: coming from the heart, the vital spirit warms 
the body and, when it arrives in the liver, it changes into natural spirit, 
which is able to digest food*?. Then, when it reaches the brain, it be- 
comes animal spirit, which is able to regulate the senses and pre-intel- 
lectual activities”. Thus, through the analogy with animals, he explains 
plant physiology by individuating the plant part equivalent to the an- 
imal's heart, namely the root. In the root, the spirit originates, and its 
circulation begins exactly because the first plant digestion takes place 
there: spirit originates in the root because it is the first stage where heat 
digests moisture, which results in the evaporation of spirit. Roots are 
equivalent to the heart because they own the calor innatus, which is in 
continuity with the Aristotelian position analyzed earlier. In the plant's 
medulla, however, plant second digestion takes place, and from there, 
the digestion of moisture is directed at forming the plant parts, such as 
the branches, leaves, fruits, and seeds?!. 


Moreover, Albert aims at explaining differences and similarities 
between plants and animals, on this basis of which he can find a valid 
argumentation for the fact that plants do not possess veins: 


Because they do not possess the pulsating spirit. But if there is such 
a spirit in the plant, it is enclosed in the moisture. A sign of this is 
that in spring, those plants that have a lot of moisture, like the grape- 
vine, emit a frothy, almost bubbling moisture, when they are incised. 
Bubbling and frothing are caused by the spirit that is enclosed in the 
moisture? 


® According to Albert, digestion is the fundamental process that regulates life. What 
is highly interesting is that he manages to apply this concept of spirit in plant physi- 
ology, not limiting its scope to animals. In plants, there are two digestions, unlike in 
animals, which have four digestions; see PANARELLI, “How do Plants live and grow?”, 
355-358. See also G. WÖLLMER, “Albert the Great and His Botany", in A Companion 
to Albert the Great, ed. I. M. RESNICK, Leiden 2013, 221-267. 

50 See PANARELLI, “Bodily Prerequisites of the Mind", 125-130. 

5! See PANARELLI, “How do Plants live and grow?", 358-363. 

52 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus, II, 1, 3, n. 50, ed. by E. MEYER and K. JES- 
SEN, 122: "Quia spiritum pulsatilem non habent. Sed si quis est in planta spiritus talis, 
ille conclusus est intra succum plantae. Cuius signum est, quod in prima parte veris 
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This passage clearly reveals what kind of spirit Albert ascribes to 
plants: it is not a ‘pulsating’ spirit, which is why plants do not need 
veins. Moreover, in plants, other than in animals, spirit and moisture 
are not as clearly distinguished. Spirit appears to be the continuation of 
moisture, so that it is somehow ‘enclosed’ in it. This relation between 
moisture and spirit emerges also in the description of the digestion pro- 
cess. As has already been demonstrated in a previous study, the two 
digestions of plants can be understood as two different degrees of the 
rarefaction of moisture and thus of spirit?. In the first digestion, the 
moisture is still thick and the spirit is heavy, whereas in the second 
digestion the moisture gradually becomes more subtle and the spirit 
more rarefied. More specifically, the presence of pores in plants, which 
have the same function as the organs in animals, indicates that the nu- 
trimental moisture must be aeriform in order to circulate within plants. 
Therefore, the distribution of nourishment after the second step of di- 
gestion is conceived of as a circulation of vapors. This also explains, 
for instance, the form of trees, as they are usually thicker in the lower 
part and thinner in the upper part: this testifies to the progressive rar- 
efaction of moisture and to the refinement of spirit. In Albert's physi- 
ological explanation, the spirit meticulously travels from root to seed, 
passing through the plant by means of its own medulla, the anatomical 
part that contains it. 
The plants’ marrows seem to be the substitute of the radical virtue, 
just as the nape of animals is the substitute for the brain. Through the 
tree marrow more plant spirit flows and pulsates than through other 
ways. In the marrow lies the spiritual strength of the plant, because 


otherwise the parts distant from the roots would not vivify to the spe- 
cific form of the plant**. 


plantae multum humoris habentes, sicut vitis est, si inciduntur, humorem spumosum 
emittunt quasi bulliendo; quae bullitio et spumositas sunt propter spiritum intra succos- 
itatem interclusum". (My translation). 

53 PANARELLI, “How do Plants live and grow?”, 357. 

* ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus, II, 1, 3, n. 51, ed. by E. MEYER and K. 
JESSEN, 122: *Medullae autem plantarum videntur esse vicarii virtutis radicalis, sicut 
nucha in animalibus est vicarius cerebri; et per medullam arboris decurrit et pulsat 
plus de spiritu plantae, quam per aliquam aliarum viarum ; et in ea est vigor spiritualis 
plantae, quia aliter partes distantes nimium a radice, non bene vivificarentur ad formam 
speciei plantae". (My translation). 
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It is worth noting that the strength of the plant spirit (vigor spiritualis) 
is in the medulla, exactly because it occupies the middle part of the 
plant, the inner part of the trunks of trees or the stem of herbs. The 
concavity of certain plants, such as the cane plant, is explained through 
the excess of spirit, impedes the solidification of moisture, so that the 
plants remain empty inside: 

In general, plants also differ insofar as one is concave, like cane, and 

the other is solid. The cause is that the seed of concave plants needs a 

lot of heavy spirit for growth and nourishment; and thus, in order for 

this heavy spirit to flow to the seeds once it is digested, nature creates 

the concavity in the stem. And this happens in each one that belongs 

to the genus of grain, like wheat and barley and beans and peas; nev- 

ertheless, the concavity of their stem varies”. 


The concave form of a plant is thus due to the quality of the spirit that 
needs more space to flow properly. Moreover, Albert's explanation of 
spirit physiology appears to be the elaboration of the metaphor of the 
bath found in the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis. After the second di- 
gestive step, the medulla, the marrow of plants, produces certain kinds 
of vapor or spirit. Each of these is then responsible for the formation of 
the individual plant parts", 


According to Albert, a general feature of seeds is their roundness. 
He adds that this might be due to the fact that the outcome of their vir- 
tus formatrix is always circular. Thus, to form the seed, the plant spirit 
performs circular movements, being under the influence of the celestial 
spheres that bring about the seeds’ particular shape”. 


Moreover, Albert clearly states that the substance of seeds is caused 
by the virtus formativa, that is, the virtus celestis with heat and spirit. 
Heat and spirit are instruments of the virtus formativa: while the task 
of heat is to digest matter, the spirit bears the virtue (vehendo virtutem). 


5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus, V, 1, 2, n. 17, ed. by E. MEYER and K. 
JESSEN, 296: “In genere autem etiam differunt plantae in hoc, quod una est concava, 
sicut arundo, et altera solida. Causa autem hujus est, quod semen concavarum multum 
indiget spiritu pingui ad maturitatem et nutrimentum; et ideo, ut ille spiritus digestus 
ad semina transeat, facit natura concavitatem in stipite. Et hoc fit fere in omnibus, quae 
sunt de genere granorum, sicut triticum et siligo et ordeum et faba et pisa ; sed concavi- 
tas stipitum eorum est secundum plus et minus". (My translation). 

36 See PANARELLI, “How do Plants live and grow?", 358-360. 


57 On formation of seeds see in particular PANARELLI, “How do Plants live and 
grow?", 361-362. 
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Regarding the nature and the virtue of seeds it has already been 
discussed previously. However, what needs to be discussed here is 
that the substance of the seed contains two parts. One of them is the 
formative virtue, that the seed has from heaven with heat and spirit 
— those serve to the formative virtue as instruments, heat digesting, 
segregating and subtilling, whereas spirit carrying the virtue. The oth- 
er one, that the seed possesses, 1s flour substance, that is mixed with 
moisture, takes form and figure in plant and in plant organs?*. 


Moreover, the central role played by spirit becomes evident not merely 
in seeds, but also in spontaneous generation?. Considering some con- 
crete examples of plants, the case of mushrooms is noteworthy. Mush- 
rooms originate only from putrefaction®, as they do not possess own 
seeds. According to Albert, they can reproduce themselves through the 
exhalation of putrefied moisture. This exhalation is indeed a kind of 
spirit®'. Furthermore, in order to precisely reconstruct the theoretical 
apparatus, it is necessary to consider the physiological explanation that 
Albert provides for these phenomena: putrefied matter is compared to 
seeds, as heat and moisture are active in both and from their proportion 
(proportio) originate the spirit. 


55 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus VII, 1, 9, n. 68, ed. by E. MEYER and K. 
JESSEN, 618: “De seminis autem natura et virtute iam in praecedentibus dictum est. 
Sed quod hic attendendum est, hoc est, quod seminis substantia duo continet. Quorum 
unum est virtus formativa, quam habet e coelo cum calore et spiritu — qui instrumen- 
taliter formativae deserviunt, calor quidem digerendo et segregando et subtiliando, 
spiritus autem vehendo virtutem. Alterum autem, quod habet semen, est substantia 
farinalis, quae, immixto sibi humido, suscipit formationem et figurationem in plantam 
et plantae organa". 

"7 On this see PANARELLI, “Converting Death into Life", 498-506. 


© I dealt with the topic in PANARELLI, “Converting Death into Life", 503-506. See 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus I, 1, 2, n. 21, ed. by E. MEYER and K. JESSEN, 
111: *Fungus enim non videtur esse nisi quaedam exhalatio humoris, ex putredine ligni 
vel alicujus alterius commixti et putridi evaporans, et ad frigus aéris constans et coag- 
ulata. Propter quod et infirmi sunt generaliter fungi, et quidam eorum venenosi propter 
putridum humorem, ex quo generantur". 


61 Mushrooms can only be equivocally called plants, as they lack of one of the three 
functions of the vegetative soul. Instead, they have only two, as they are able to feed 
and grow, but unable to reproduce. On this see PANARELLI, “Converting Death into 
Life", 503. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus V, 1, 2, n.16, ed. by E. MEYER and K. 
JESSEN, 296. 
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Conclusion 


Albert manages to develop his own theory regarding the role of spirit 
in plant physiology, thanks to his ability to connect the notions that 
he finds in his many sources. Yet, he also has the ability to maintain a 
certain continuity to the reference tradition, first of all to Aristotle and, 
in this case, the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis. He does so by care- 
fully delineating the semantic fields of the terms he uses and through 
a specification of the terminology, mainly with the aid of medical 
sources, which enables him to provide a clarifying and detailed doc- 
trinal exposition. In this way, Albert can admit the presence of spirit 
in plants, developing the Aristotelian correlation between pneuma and 
innate heat, conceiving spirit as the first form of vapor resulting from 
the action of heat on moisture and assigning spirit the role of a vehicle 
of the formative virtue. The spirit thus becomes the result of their in- 
teraction, being equivalent to a kind of vapor. Assigning the basic vital 
function to the spirit, it can hence be ascribed also to plants, especially 
thanks to the clarification of the term, which thus no longer refers to 
respiration, except in its specification as an animal spirit. The study of 
the anatomy of plants needs to consider this notion. The path that the 
spirit takes in the plant is relevant insofar as the spirit’s movements are 
responsible for the plant’s form and figure. Being able to elaborate this 
theoretical framework, Albert manages to establish continuity with his 
sources, and in particular with his main source, the pseudo-Aristotelian 
De plantis, while at the same time introducing a significant doctrinal 
novelty, acknowledging the presence of spirit in the vegetal body. 
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FROM PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE TO PSEUDO- ALBERT: 
THE EMANCIPATION OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


EVELINA MITEVA 


Ll the years around 1250, Albert began work on what would become 
the project of his life: he started commenting in full on all Aristote- 
lian works for the use of his Dominican confreres. In the prologue to 
the PAysics (1251-1252), he programmatically outlines the intention of 
his work as well as his system of sciences: 

Intentio nostra in scientia naturali est satisfacere pro nostra possibili- 

tate fratribus ordinis nostri nos rogantibus ex pluribus iam praeceden- 

tibus annis, ut talem librum de physicis eis componeremus, in quo 

et scientiam naturalem perfectam haberent et ex quo libros Aristote- 

lis competenter intelligere possent. [...] Cum autem tres sint partes 

essentiales philosophiae realis, [...] quae partes sunt naturalis sive 

physica et metaphysica et mathematica, nostra intentio est omnes dic- 

tas partes facere Latinis intelligibiles.' 


As he wanted to present the full system of natural philosophy, Albert did 
not hesitate to include parts that were not properly Aristotelian. He did so 
by inserting chapters (digressiones), sometimes by commenting on pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings, and sometimes by simply adding entire treatises of his 
own.? The majority of this additional work was done in the field of natural 
philosophy, although Albert commented just as extensively on metaphysics 
and ethics as well. But his particular interest in the marvels, details, and 
processes of nature undoubtedly made him an authority in all matters of 
natural philosophy. This is how, from being an author commenting on 
Aristotelian, peripatetic, or explicitly pseudo-Aristotelian works, Albert 
himself became a source for pseudo-epigraphical works, a pseudo- Albert. 
Some of the most widespread works circulating under his name are De 
secretis mulierum and De muliere forti as well as some texts on alchemy. 


! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, 1. 1, tr.1, c.1, ed. P. HossFELD (Opera omnia 4), Mün- 
ster 1987, 1.9-14 and 43-49. 


? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, 1. 1, tr. 1, c.1, ed. HOSSFELD, 1.23-42. 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 


Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 215-233 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134872 
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Looking into Albert’s commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian work 
De causis proprietatum elementorum and into the pseudo-Albertinian De 
secretis mulierum, a text on embryology and gynecology, I will elaborate 
on the idea that, from the middle of the 13th century on, natural philoso- 
phy gained autonomy as a branch of science. The fortune of both treatises 
proofs the emancipation of natural philosophy as a science in itself. 


Albert played a significant role in this emancipation of natural phi- 
losophy as a science beyond the mere description of nature. He was 
determined to establish natural philosophy as a science and theorized on 
its scientific status and method. In the first part of this paper, I will out- 
line the theoretical framework that Albert used when writing about nat- 
ural phenomena. He used Aristotelian, and — as I will call it — para-Ar- 
istotelian material as a basis for his own methodological approach to 
natural philosophy. In the second part of my exposition, I will illustrate 
the way in which Albert draws on pseudo-Aristotelian material with the 
example of De natura loci, a text that takes recourse to the pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian De causis proprietatum elementorum. In the third part, I will 
suggest that the authority that Albert gained in the field of natural phi- 
losophy made him a source for later pseudo-epigraphical works. I will 
trace this development on the basis of an example of yet another branch 
of Albert's natural philosophy, embryology, and its way into subsequent 
centuries. In these three steps, I will work out a line of emancipation of 
natural philosophy and the role Albert played in the process. 


1. Natural Science and Final Causality 


In the Aristotelian classification of the sciences, which Albert adhered 
to, physics is the knowledge of the changeable and the material world. 
This means that the science of the natural can only employ the descrip- 
tive knowledge of singular and multiple changeable things. Yet, a sci- 
ence should maintain the standards of universal validity and necessity, 
and Albert set out to define the specific scientific method of physics. 


Aristotle provided clues for justifying the knowledge of nature as 
scientifically valid by pointing to the universal grounds of all change- 
able beings that physics should study. He generally posited the strict 
criteria of necessity and universality for acquiring true knowledge 
through demonstrative syllogism, as opposed to opinion or accidental 
knowledge. Thus, strictly speaking, there cannot be scientific knowl- 
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edge of perishable things. However, while we may not have scientific 
knowledge of the singular perishable thing, we still can have scientific 
knowledge of its causes; and of the four causes, it is the final cause that 
is particularly pertinent regarding “the processes and products of the 
natural world"? Albert argues along these Aristotelian lines already in 
his comment on the Physics,* defending the validity of natural philoso- 
phy as a science of the mobile body. 


In De animalibus, however, with its rich empirical material, the 
problem of particularity arises once again with regard to methodology. 
The methodological tension between studying the mobile body as a par- 
ticular body and studying its principles for the sake of scientific demon- 
stration 1s evident throughout the branches of natural philosophy. Even 
astronomy, which is a part of natural philosophy, yet adjacent to math- 
ematics, dealing with unchangeable and thus predictable objects and 
their motions, starts from individual phenomena and then moves to their 
causes. In the science of animals, which deals to a far greater degree 
with particularity and multiplicity, this methodological approach is on 
the verge of amounting to mere description (narratio). However, Albert 
does not deviate from the assumption that the science should proceed 
from the individual phenomena to the causes and not vice versa. This is 
also the way that Albert choses for his own work, proceeding according 
to it in the ten books preceding this discourse on the method of zoology 
as a branch of natural philosophy. The natural philosopher actually does, 
but also should, narrate from the phenomena towards their causes, “as 
we have done in the previous ten books", is Albert's resolute answer: 

Supponamus autem ex omnibus inductis, quod prius narranda sunt ea 


quae sunt manifestarum operationum et passionum animalium, sicut 
fecimus in omnibus decem praeinductis libris.’ 


? Eg. ARISTOTELES, Analytica Posteriora, 1.1, c.2, 71 b 9-25; 75 b 21-36; 94 a 20 - 
94 b 35. 

^ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, |. 1, tr. 1, c. 2, ed. HOSSFELD, 5. 8-17: “Est autem 
abstractio universalis ab hoc particulari signato, sicut quando consideramus lignum 
secundum esse ligni et rationem et non in eo quod est hoc lignum, quod est haec cedrus 
vel haec palma. Et talem abstractionem in omni scientia oportet esse, quoniam omnis 
scientia de universale est, sive illud secundum intentiones communes accipiatur, quod 
est intendere logice, sive accipiatur secundum naturam et esse physicum, quod est in- 
tendere physice et per propria rei". Ibid., l. 1, tr.1, c.2, 4.35-36: "Nos autem de physicis 
dicimus esse scientiam et demonstrationem". 

5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, |. 11, tr. 1, c. 3, ed. H. STADLER (Beiträge zur 
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What still needs to be established, however, is how this narration of 
the material phenomena that pertain to natural philosophy acquires the 
character of demonstrative scientific knowledge. Albert draws on Ar- 
istotle and considers the four causes that constitute every being. In the 
Physics, just as in the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle singles out the final 
cause as the one providing the middle term in syllogistic knowledge 
and thus the necessity n the science of natural processes. In some cases, 
the actualizing cause is the final one, as in the case of healing; healing 
is actualized by health which is the end of the process, but not inherent 
to it.° For Albert as well, the natural world of particular and changeable 
matter is to be considered not from the viewpoint of the causes that 
bring the thing into existence (causa formalis, materialis, efficiens), 
but from teleological perspective. The final cause corresponds to the 
proper method of natural knowledge, which proceeds from the effect to 
the cause. In the case of movable and changeable non-necessary things, 
the only thinkable necessity is final, and not original." 


Albert tackled the problem repeatedly, and some of the most perti- 
nent statements on the problem of the "stability" of the science of the 
changeable are found once again in De animalibus, a work that inves- 


Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und Untersuchungen 15), Münster 
1916, 765.11-25: “Si autem de hiis tractandum et dicendum generaliter et commu- 
niter, tunc oportet inquiri utrum naturalium sit consideratio sicut est mathematicorum 
aut astrologorum, quae in altera parte coniungitur physicae, sicut ostensum est in 
secundo nostrorum Physicorum. Hii enim primo ponunt ea de quibus inquiritur, sicut 
lunae aut solis defectum, aut triangulum habere tres duobus rectis aequales angulos, 
et postea adiungunt causas istorum quae sunt media demonstrationum. Sic igitur 
quaeratur, utrum physicus de communibus animalium loquens debet considerare res 
naturales et manifestas operationes et passiones communium modorum specierum 
animalium, et post debet assignare causas de eis, an e contrario sit sibi proceden- 
dum in rebus quas narravimus. Supponamus autem ex omnibus inductis, quod pri- 
us narranda sunt ea quae sunt manifestarum operationum et passionum animalium, 
sicut fecimus in omnibus decem praeinductis libris". Cf. T. W. KÓHLER, „Processus 
narrativus. Zur Entwicklung des Wissenschaftskonzepts in der Hochscholastik", in 
Salzburger Jahrbuch für Philosophie 39 (1994), 109-127; E. MirEVA “Big Book of 
Little Curiosities. Exempla in Albert the Great's De animalibus", in Curiositas, ed. 
A. SPEER, R.M. SCHNEIDER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 42), Berlin-Boston 2022, 361- 
370. 


€ ARISTOTELES, Physica, 1.2, c.3, 194 b 30. 


7 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, l.11, tr.1, c.2, ed. STADLER, 766-767.29-6: “et 
sic necessarium suppositionis est ad omnibus ad finem ordinatis". 
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tigates the subtlest ramifications, curiosities, and particularities of the 
natural world: 
id quod vocamus necessitatem in physicis, ostendit et significat, quod 
hoc quod est in physicis, non est nisi propter quid, quia aliter nullam 
omnino haberet necessitatem. Illud igitur propter quod erit id quod fit 
in physicis, est ultimum complementum et finis.* 


In this passage, Albert argues in defense of the scientific character of 
physics. If we are to find a necessity in the natural world at all, Albert 
claims, it is the necessity of the goal towards which natural processes 
evolve in order to become what they are. 


In his groundbreaking article on suppositional necessity in Albert 
the Great, which deals with the conditional necessity that depends on 
an end and is also directed towards it, W. A. Wallace? demonstrates the 
role that Albert played in the elaboration of the concept and its trans- 
mission from Aristotle to Thomas Aquinas. While Aristotle discussed 
the role of finality in natural processes in his Posterior Analytics and 
Physics", it was not until Thomas Aquinas that this type of necessity 
was established to prove necessity in natural philosophy — a step that 
was not undertaken by Aristotle himself. The necessity ex suppositio- 
ne finis, which is rather conditional than absolute, is “the demand for 
whatever may be required to achieve a certain end". On the basis of 
textual evidence, Wallace claims that Thomas was most probably in- 
fluenced by Albert when developing the concept of necessity ex fine in 
natural philosophy.!! 


8 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, |. 11, tr. 1, c. 3, ed. H. STADLER, 779.23-32. 

°” W.A. WALLACE, OP, “Albertus Magnus on Suppositional Necessity in the Natural 
Sciences", in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. J. A. 
WEISHEIPL, Toronto 1980, 103-128. Cf. P. B. Rossi, “Problems of Method According to 
Some Medieval Commentators on Book I ofthe De partibus animalium", in Erfahrung 
und Beweis. Die Wissenschaften von der Natur im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert : Experi- 
ence and Demonstration. The Sciences of Nature in the 13th and 14th Centuries, hrsg. 
v. A. FIDORA, M. LUTZ-BACHMANN (Wissenskultur und gesellschaftlicher Wandel 14), 
Berlin 2007, 89-124, in part. 118-121. 

10 WALLACE refers to the passages of Aristotle's Posterior Analytics where the crite- 
ria for scientific knowledge are discussed and determined, c. 8, 75 b 21-36, and cc. 11- 
12, 94 a 20 - 96 a 19, and Physica, l. 2, c. 9, 199 a 33 - 200 a 16. WALLACE, "Albertus 
on Suppositional Necessity", 106-111. 


! WALLACE, “Albertus on Suppositional Necessity”, 125. 
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Albert the Great’s strategy for integrating natural philosophy into 
the model of necessary sciences is to regard them in their finality, ex 
finis suppositione. 


2. Commenting on pseudo-Aristotle 


Albert aims not only at the methodological autonomy of natural phi- 
losophy as a necessary science, but also at completeness of contents. 
His goal is the construction of a “perfect” science, a scientia perfecta,'* 
targeting complete, extensive knowledge of the natural world 7 This 
knowledge should be organized in a systematic and scientific way, as a 
scientia naturalis perfecta.'* In order to achieve this goal, Albert turns 
to a specific corpus of texts. He describes his plan to comment on all 
of Aristotle's writings, but his intention goes beyond Aristotle. Albert 
understands the corpus Aristotelicum as a system of knowledge rather 
than a textual body.'^ Therefore, he declares that he will fill in the gaps 
in the Aristotelian work either with digressions within a commentary 
or with entire treatises, precisely when Aristotle's works were either 
not preserved or simply when they were never written by Aristotle al- 
together.! This approach also determines Albert's handling of the texts, 


? TH. W. KOHLER, “Scientia perfecta. Zur Konzeption philosophischer Erschließung 
empirischer Gegenstandsbereiche im 13. Jahrhundert”, in Was ist Philosophie im Mit- 
telalter?, hrsg. v. J. A. AERTSEN, A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 26), Berlin-New 
York 1998, 749-755, esp. 750; Cf. S. Donati, “Alberts des Großen Konzept der scien- 
tiae naturales: Zur Konstitution einer peripatetischen Enzyklopádie der Naturwissen- 
schaften”, in Albertus Magnus und der Ursprung der Universitätsidee. Die Begegnung 
der Wissenschaftskulturen im 13. Jahrhundert und die Entdeckung des Konzepts der 
Bildung durch Wissenschaft, hrsg. v. L. HONNEFELDER, Berlin 2011, 354-382. 


B Writing a “perfect science" corresponds not only to an extensive amount of con- 
tents, but also to a copious method. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, 1. XX, tr.1, 
c.l, ed. B. GEYER (Opera omnia 12), Münster 1955, 1.13-18: “Videtur autem nobis 
imperfecta adhuc esse doctrina, eo quod ea quae particulariter et sparsa dicta sunt, 
ad communia non sunt reducta et ex communibus iterum divisione congrua non sunt 
in propriis naturis determinata. Sic enim perfecta doctrina animalium sufficiens esse 
videbitur". 

^ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, 1.1, tr.1, c.1, ed. HOSSFELD, 1.12-13. 


5 M.-A. Aris, “Albertus Magnus", in Lateinische Lehrer Europas. Fünfzehn Por- 
traits von Varro bis Erasmus von Rotterdam, hrsg. v. W. Ax, Kóln-Weimar-Wien 2005, 
313-290. 


1€ ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, 1. 1, tr. 1, c. 1, ed. HOSSFELD, 1.23-41: “Erit autem 
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including far more than the original Aristotelian material. In this sec- 
tion, I will focus on Albert’s way of dealing with pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises. 


Albert’s division of natural philosophy is structured according to 
the division of the subject matter." When Albert states that he will 
write about all books of natural science, he does not only mean all 
Aristotelian works (as if that was a small task), but all works that need 
to be written on the subject matter of natural philosophy. In most of 
these cases, Albert claimed to be sticking to some sort of Aristotelian 
material. Nevertheless, he was also aware of divergences, as he pro- 
grammatically stated in Physica. 


Distinguemus autem totum hoc opus per titulos capitulorum, et ubi 
titulus simpliciter ostendit materiam capituli, significatur hoc capit- 
ulum esse de serie librorum Aristotelis, ubicumque autem in titulo 
praesignificatur, quod digressio fit, ibi additum est ex nobis ad sup- 
pletionem et probationem inductum. Taliter autem procedendo libros 
perficiemus eodem numero et nominibus, quibus fecit libros suos 
Aristoteles. Et addemus etiam alicubi partes librorum imperfectas et 
alicubi partes intermissos vel omissos, quos vel Aristoteles non fecit 
vel forte si fecit, ad nos non pervenerunt.'* 


In cases in which Albert deliberately added a branch of natural sci- 
ence to the Aristotelian outline, he often drew on pseudo-Aristotelian 
or non-Aristotelian material. In the scheme of natural sciences that Al- 
berts draws in Physica 1, 1, 4, he basically includes all of Aristotle’s 
works on natural philosophy, the parva naturalia. From the structure 


modus noster in hoc opere Aristotelis ordinem et sententiam sequi et dicere ad ex- 
planationem eius et ad probationem eius, quaecumque necessaria esse videbuntur, ita 
tamen, quod textus eius nulla fiat mentio. Et praeter hoc digressiones faciemus declar- 
antes dubia suborientia et supplentes, quaecumque minus dicta in sententia Philosophi 
obscuritatem quibusdam attulerunt. Distinguemus autem totum hoc opus per titulos 
capitulorum, et ubi titulus simpliciter ostendit materiam capituli, significatur hoc ca- 
pitulum esse de serie librorum Aristotelis, ubicumque autem in titulo praesignificatur, 
quod digressio fit, ibi additum est ex nobis ad suppletionem et probationem inductum. 
Taliter autem procedendo libros perficiemus eodem numero et nominibus, quibus fecit 
libros suos Aristoteles. Et addemus etiam alicubi partes librorum imperfectas et alicubi 
partes intermissos vel omissos, quos vel Aristoteles non fecit vel forte si fecit, ad nos 
non pervenerunt". 

17 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, 1. 1, tr. 1, c. 4, ed. HOSSFELD, 6.41-43: “volumus ex 
divisione subiecti, quod induximus, ostendere libros omnes scientiae naturalis". 


'8 See supra note 16. 
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of the works that Albert presents in Physics 1, 1, 4, we can clearly 
distinguish the additions that he made from the original corpus Aristo- 
telicum. These are listed in the following.'? 


Aristotle + Albert's commentaries Albert's additions 
Physica 
De caelo 
— De natura loci 
— De causis proprietatum elementorum 
De generatione et corruptione 
Metereologica 
<- Mineralia 
De anima 
<- De nutrimento et nutrito 
De sensu et sensibilia 
De memoria et reminiscentia 
— De intellectu et intelligibili 


De somno et vigilia (+ De insomniis + 
De divinatione per somnum) 


De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
De juventute et senectute 
De vita et morte 
De respiratione 
De spiritu 
— De vegetabilibus 
Historia animalium 
De partibus animalium 
De motu animalium 
De generatione animalium 
— De natura et origine animae 


< De principiis motus processivi 


In all these cases of additions to the Aristotelian scheme of natural sci- 
ences, Albert addressed his divergences from the Philosopher. In his 


19 Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, |. 1 tr. 1 c. 4, ed. HOSSFELD, 6-7.41-64. The table 
makes also use of the order of Albert's works in their critical edition Editio Coloniensis. 
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work on minerals, Albert refers to “parts and excerpts" from an Aristo- 
telian book as well as to a comment by Avicenna:?? 


de his [sc. de mineralibus] proxime post scientiam Meteororum di- 
cendum occurrit: parum enim videntur abundare ultra commixtionem 
simplicem elementorum. De his autem libros Aristotelis non vidimus, 
nisi excerptos per partes. Et haec quae tradidit Avicenna de his in ter- 
tio capitulo primi sui libri quem fecit de his, non sufficiunt?! 


In De vegetabilibus, Albert refers to the pseudo-Aristotelian De plan- 
tis,? which, in his opinion, was misinterpreted and needed to be amend- 
ed and clarified: 


Omnia autem, quae a principio libri hujus dicta sunt, satis obscura vi- 
dentur esse, praeter ea sola, quae in primo capitulo ex nostra sententia 
tradidimus. Hanc autem obscuritatem accidisse arbitror ex vitio trans- 
ferentium librum Aristotelis de plantis, cujus ego sum interpres et 
relator in capitulis inductis. Aut enim non intellexerunt philosophum, 
aut forte idioma, ex quo transferre debuerunt, non perfecte cognover- 
unt. Et ideo summatim, quae dicta sunt a principio, recapitulanda sunt 
et clarius dicenda.? 


In another significant insertion to the corpus of natural philosophy, 
De intellectu et intelligibili, Albert refers to a “letter” of Aristotle. 
The Stagirite did not refer to the intellect as a separate part of natural 
philosophy, but Albert saw it as the highest part of the human soul, 
and thus as part of natural philosophy, despite the immaterial charac- 
ter of the intellect.” This “letter” attributed to Aristotle is actually a 


? Cf. M. LocoNSOLE, “A Theory on the Formation of Minerals. Albert the Great 
and the Constitution of Scientific Mineralogy", in Quaestio 20 (2020), 369-388; M. 
LOCONSOLE, “Alchimicorum periti operantur sicut periti medicorum. Albert the Great's 
Account on Alchemical Transmutation*, in Noctua 7/2 (2020), 185-224. E. RUBINO, S. 
PAGANI, “Il De mineralibus di Avicenna tradotto da Alfredo di Shareshill”, in Bulletin 
de Philosophie Médiévale 58 (2016), 23-87. 

?! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Liber mineralium, tr. 1, c. 1, ed. A. BORGNET, vol. 5, Paris 
1890, 1-2. 

? M. PANARELLI, “On the Trail of the scientia plantarum: an Analysis of the Sources 
of Albert the Great's De vegetabilibus", in Quaestio 23 (2023), forthcoming. 


3 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De vegetabilibus, 1.1, tr.1, c.9, ed. E. MEYER, K. JESSEN, Ber- 
lin 1867 (reprint Berlin 2021), 32. 


24 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, 1. 1, tr. 1, c. 1, ed. A. BORGNET, 
vol. 9, Paris 1890, 478a: “Sed quia nequaquam interpretatio somnii, et natura eius 
bene determinabilis est, nisi prius scio de intellectu et intelligibili, ideo oportet nos 
interponere scientiam de Intellectu et intelligibili, licet intelligere animae humane sit 
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reference to the Liber de causis, on which Albert relied heavily in 
this treatise: 
Haec autem disputatio tota trahitur ex epistola quadam Aristotelis 
quam scripsit de universitatis principio, cuius mentione in Metaphys- 
ica facit Avicenna. Dicit enim autem Eustratius super sexto Ethicae 
Aristotelis, omnem cognitionem animalium fluere a prima causa cog- 
nitiva.”6 


I will look, in more detail, into Albert’s way of elaborating source mate- 
rial of pseudo-epigraphical nature on the example of his treatise on the 
nature of places. De natura loci was composed ca. 1251-54 and is one of 
Albert's commentary writings that refer to Aristotle in a looser sense. It is 
a commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian work De causis proprietatum 
elementorum, which, according to its editor Stanley Luis Vodraska, was 
written in Arabic, probably in al-Basra in the years between 830 and 
850. It was translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona (1114-1187, To- 
ledo) in the 12th century, and it was catalogued by Gerard as the “Liber 
Aristotelis, De causis proprietatum et elementorum, tractatus primus", 
including the note that the second tractate could not be found. According 
to Vodraska, the Arab tradition transmitted the work only by name and 
suggests that it was Gerard who attributed the work to Aristotle." 


De natura loci is conserved in an autograph manuscript. In the co- 
dex (Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek 273), it is preceded by 


proprium praeter corpus. Attendimus enim, sicut saepe potestati sumus, principaliter 
facilitatem doctrinae: propter quod magis sequimur in traditione librorum naturalium 
ordinem quo facilius docetur audito, quam ordinem rerum naturalium. Et hac de causa 
non tenuimus in exsequendo libros ordinem quam praelibavimus in proemiis nostris, 
ubi divisionem librorum naturalium posuimus. [...] Quaecumque vero hic inquirenda 
essse videntur, quantum per demonstrationem et rationem investigare poterimus, trac- 
tabimus, sequentes principiis nostri vestigia, cuius librum de hac scientia, licet non 
vidimus, tamen discipulorum eius plurimorum de hac materia quamplurimos et bene 
tractatos perspeximus libros et epistolas. Interdum enim Platonis recordabimur in his 
in quibus Peripateticorum sententiis in nullo contradixit". 

23 H. ANZULEWICZ, “De intellectu et intelligibili des Albertus Magnus. Eine Relek- 
türe der Schrift im Licht ihrer peripatetischen Quellen", in Przegląd Tomistyczny 25 
(2019), 71-104; S. MiLAZZO, La théorie du Fluxus chez Albert le Grand: principes 
philosophiques et applications théologiques: le De fluxu causatorum a causa prima et 
causarum ordine: introduction, texte, traduction, notes et commentaire, Metz 2007, 70. 

26 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De intellectu et intelligibili, |. 1, tr. 1, c. 2, ed. BORGNET, 479b. 

217 P. HOSSFELD, "Prolegomena", in ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, ed. P. Hoss- 
FELD (Opera omnia 5,2), Münster 1980, ix, 2-16 cum nota 1. 
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the comment on De caelo et mundo and followed by the comment on 
De causis proprietatum elementorum. Already in drafting the earlier 
work, that is, De natura loci, Albert certainly had De causis propri- 
etatum at his disposal. He quotes it explicitly several times and draws 
on its material on numerous occasions. The direct references to the 
pseudo-Aristotelian work explicitly elucidate Albert’s way to interact 
with the Aristotelian material: 

Et ideo sicut in aliis naturis oportet scientiam naturalem usque ad 

specialia deducere, ita et in locis. (...) Oportet ergo, quod etiam sic sit 

in scientia locorum. Et ideo praecipuos viros in philosophia, sicut fuit 


Aristoteles et Plato, tractasse videmus de huiusmodi, licet libri eorum 
de his non integri, sed per partes ad nos devenerint.?* 


Albert seems to take it for granted that De causis proprietatum elemen- 
torum was Aristotle's work, and he even employs it for an argument 
to attribute a lost work on place to Aristotle. Albert found this kind 
of geographical material in the De causis proprietatum elementorum, 
and moreover, since such a science on place is required by the order 
of knowledge Albert establishes in PAysica, then there also must be a 
book where the science of the place is treated; and so Albert conjec- 
tured that such a work must have been written by Aristotle. He further 
repeats that he follows the division of this science on place established 
by Aristotle and Plato: “hoc enim modo in hac scientia processerunt 
Aristoteles et Plato". Thus, Albert constructed a ‘systematical’ argu- 
ment for Aristotle's authorship: the system of sciences requires such a 
science, and the subject matter of the science requires a certain type of 
arrangement; hence, it must have been composed in this specific man- 
ner. Albert attributes De causis proprietatum elementorum explicitly to 
Aristotle throughout his De natura loci. Some of the direct references 
to the pseudo-Aristotelian work are: 
Propter quod egregie dicit Aristoteles in libro de causis proprietatum 


elementorum et orbis sive planetarum, quod si compositum occupatur 
a simplici, corrumpitur statim.?? 


?* ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr.1, c.1, ed. HOSSFELD, 2.49-60. 

2 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr.1, c.2, ed. HOSSFELD, 3.72-75. Cf. Ibid., tr.1 
c.5, ed. HOSSFELD, 8. 23-25: “Propter quod etiam nihil habitat nec movetur in igne, sicur 
in libro de causis proprietatum elementorum ostendimus". Albert makes several more di- 
rect references to a lost Aristotelian work on geography, cf. Ibid., tr.1 c.6, ed. HOSSFELD, 
10. 69-72: "sicut dicit Aristoteles in libro de causis proprietatum elementorum et nos in- 
fra explanabimus, radix habitationis est aequalitas et temperamentum"; Ibid., tr.3 c.1, ed. 
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Albert then refers also to a pseudo-Aristotelian example that obviously 
impressed him and which is undeniably an argument for the assump- 
tion that composed bodies cannot be contained in simple bodies — if a 
composite body falls, it dies already in the air, before even reaching the 
ground.” 


Another major source for Albert’s De natura loci is again a pseudo- 
epigraph, the Cosmographia by pseudo-Aethicus, a work written ap- 
proximately in the 7th - 8th century. Albert copied some passages but 
also included original descriptions. So, for example, Albert would first 
copy a list of ancient cities, some of which are recognizable by their 
name, while others are rather mythological and difficult to identify: 


Sauromatum, Nemausum, Dorocordoros, Amanbria, Santonas, Lin- 
gonis, Menapium, Betos, Nepe, Sutrium, Blera, Foro Neassi, Foro 
Sempronii, Foro Orbinum Populi, Foro Comelii, Foro Flaminii, Foro 
Nova, Foro Subverte, Spolitinum, Narnia, Interamna, Businis, Aretii- 
um, Praeneste, Cumoltomustus, Culum, Aquinum, Abellinum, Telse, 
Albanum, Aricia, Corae, Bellitras, Terracina, Antium, Ostia, Fundis, 
Formias, Venturnas, Capua, Neapolis, Ardea, Cumas, Acerras, Nola, 
Caudi.*! 


Immediately afterwards, Albert would provide a list of contemporary 
cities that are still on the map: 


Sunt autem ex his civitatibus nostro tempore multae deletae aliaeque 
nobiliores in locum earum constructae sicut Brundusium et Salernum 
in Apulia, Bononia, Fagencia, Bergamum, Pisa, Ianua, Papia, Alexan- 
dria, Regium, Tridentum, Brassina in Lombardia, Altisiodorum, Pari- 
sius, quae est civitas philosophorum, Rotomagum, Senones, Trecae, 
Remis, Turonis et aliae multae in Gallia, Constancia, Basilea, Argen- 
tina, Wormatia, Maguntia, Herbipolis, Augusta, Radispona, Wiena, 
Salzburga, Patavia, Erfordia, Halverstat, Megdeburch, Hildensheym, 
Brema, Minda, Monasterium, Osnebruch, Padeburna, Lubeke, 
Traiectum et multae aliae in Alemannia et Germania.” 


HOSSFELD, 29.6-8: “Aristoteles, ubi tractat de natura latitudinis et longitudinis locorum et 
locatorum, qui liber ad nos non pervenit integer, ponit orbis quandam descriptionem, in 
qua nominat flumina et maria et regiones et quasdam, licet paucas, civitates". 

30 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr.1, c.2, ed. HOSSFELD, 3.72-79. 

3! ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr. 3, c. 2, ed. HOSSFELD, 33-34. 24-3. Cf. 
PsEUDO-AETHICUS, Cosmographia, ed. A. RIESE, Geographi latini minores, Heilbronn 
1878 (reprint Hidelsheim 1964), 71-103. 

32 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr. 3, c. 2, ed. HOSSFELD, 34.4-16. 
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Albert in fact often goes into such detail, not only when listing coun- 
ties, provinces, rivers, mountains, seas, lakes, cities, and peoples, but 
also when he gives examples that are supposed to prove one or the 
other universal statement. For instance, Albert makes the commonly 
accepted claim that the natural place is not accidental to that which is 
located, but co-natural to the being. Because of its elemental compo- 
sition, every body is naturally drawn to a certain place, which is why 
bodies that are held in a place unnatural for their complexion are prone 
to corruption to a greater extent. An example is supposed to demon- 
strate the effect that the place has on human beings: being in a climate 
that is contrary to that in which they were brought up, they soon get 
sick, and they get better again as soon as they are brought back to their 
place of origin.? Et similiter leones, Albert continues: lions cannot 
propagate in the sixth and seventh climate, and also no elephant was 
ever known to have propagated beyond the fourth climate. This applies 
to an even greater extent to plants and even to minerals, which lose 
their efficiency when dislocated. 


These lists and examples of curiosities found in De natura loci 
demonstrate Albert's approach to natural philosophy. While he in- 
tended to establish each of its branches through a theoretical basis and 
methodology, he actually described the majority of phenomena without 
further methodological aim, thus making the description part of the 
scientific knowledge. These descriptive (or “narrative”, as Köhler calls 
them) parts had a certain appeal to their readers and a strong impact on 
the further development of natural sciences. The theoretical foundation 


3 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr. 1, c. 2, ed. HOSSFELD, 4.6-16: “Ostendunt 
autem hoc homines loca sua mutantes secundum contraria climata, quia propter loci 
inconnaturalitatem infirmantur et destituuntur, et quando redeunt ad loca nativa, re- 
cipiunt sanitatem. Quedam autem animalia etiam virtutem generationis amittunt ex 
loci inconnaturalitate, sicut elephantes extra primum et secundum clima raro generunt 
nec inveniuntur umquam generasse ultra quartum; et similiter leones, qui in sexto et 
septimo climate numquam generasse inveniuntur. Magis autem hoc perspicuum est in 
plantis". 

34 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De natura loci, tr. 1, c.1 , ed. HOSSFELD, 2.6-16: “Et similiter 
lapides propriis virtutibus destituuntur, quando diu sunt extra locum suae generationis, 
et quamvis forte retineant colorem et figuram per tempus longum propter soliditatem 
corporum suorum, tamen, ut diximus, virtutem paulatim amittunt, et cum virtus ipso- 
rum sit a tota specie ipsorum et sit sequela complexionis eorum, constat, quod etiam 
nomen speciei non retinent nisi aequivoce et sunt sicut mortuorum quidam, qui propter 
desiccationem corporum longo tempore figuram retinuerunt". 
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that Albert laid for natural philosophy as a science, combined with the 
extensive empirical material he provided, had a great influence on the 
subsequent emancipation of natural philosophy. 


3. Pseudo-Albert 


The natural philosophy of Albert the Great enjoyed a broad reception, 
starting as early as in the 13th century. The number of extant manu- 
scripts preserving Albert’s works provides quite an accurate picture of 
this reception. De natura loci is among Albert’s works of natural phi- 
losophy that enjoyed a wide dissemination. It is preserved in its entirety 
in 43 manuscripts; excerpts and fragments are preserved in another six 
manuscripts.” We have the Vienna autograph, three manuscripts from 
the 13th century, another three from the 13-14th century, and seventeen 
manuscripts from the 14th century. Most of his works on natural phi- 
losophy had a similarly prosperous fortune, like the comments on the 
Physics and on De anima, which are both preserved in 43 manuscripts. 
The literal commentary to De causis proprietatum elementorum 1s pre- 
served in 33 manuscripts, and eight manuscripts contain parts of the 
work. But Albert's true success were precisely his books that filled in 
"the gaps" in Aristotle, like De nutrimento et nutribili, which is pre- 
served in ca. 120 manuscripts, or De intellectu et intelligibili, which 
more than 90 manuscripts transmit. In comparison to the works on nat- 
ural philosophy, Albert's theological work De sacramentis survived in 
only two manuscripts, the Super Dionysium De ecclesiastica hierar- 
chia in eight, and the Summa theologiae was copied in 13 manuscripts. 
Albert's philosophical works were also copied less than his naturalist 
treatises: the comment on Metaphysics survived in 28 manuscripts, the 
Super Ethica in only five.°° These numbers clearly reflect the main in- 
terest of that epoch. 


From the 14th century on, Albert became increasingly popular, es- 
pecially in matters of natural sciences. His fame as a theologian and 
philosopher was reinforced by his reputation as an alchemist and ma- 
gician," as a master of all kinds of knowledge about the natural world, 


35 HOSSFELD, “Prolegomena”, X-XV. 


36 W. FAUSER, Die Werke des Albertus Magnus in ihrer handschrifilichen Über- 
lieferung, Teil 1, Die echten Werke, Münster 1982. 


37 On the popularity of Albert, cf. R. MEYER, “Magister - Mystiker - Magier? Das Bild 
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from the qualities and effects of minerals to the matters of the birds 
and the bees. In fact, Albert indeed discussed falcons and hawks?! and 
described the anatomy of bees*’, but he paid a lot of attention to human 
conception as well. From the early 14th century on, treatises dealing 
with the secrets of nature started to be attributed to him, such as the 
Experimenta Alberti (known also as the Secreta Alberti), De minerali- 
bus mundi or the Buch der Heimlichkeiten (which, published in 1537, 
combines parts of different pseudo-epigraphical works).^? 


One of the most popular works ascribed to Albert is De secretis 
mulierum. In one of the first articles that put Albert’s authorship into 
question, Thorndyke*! lists 23 extant manuscripts in Latin, as the work 
was originally composed in Latin. The 2012 edition of the work lists 
88 manuscripts and leaves no doubt that the anonymous author is not 
Albert.” In fact, based on an analysis of lexical items, style, and con- 
tent, it is rather evident that Albert did not write this text. However, the 
authority was more important than the author; the text was transmitted 
in Albert's name and profited from his authority and popularity, con- 
tributing, in turn, to the popular image of Albert as a scientist proficient 
in occult knowledge. 


Alberts des Großen in volkssprachigen Texten des Mittelalters", in Autor - Autorisa- 
tion - Authentizität. Beiträge der Internationalen Fachtagung der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
für germanistische Edition in Verbindung mit der Arbeitsgemeinschaft philosophischer 
Editionen und der Fachgruppe Freie Forschungsinstitute in der Gesellschaft für Musik- 
forschung, Aachen, 20. bis 23. Februar 2002, hrsg. v. T. BEIN, R. NUTT-KOFOTH, B. 
PLACHTA (Beihefte zur Editio 21), Tübingen 2004, 115-130; L. PETZOLDT, “Albertus 
Mag(n)us. Albert der Große und die magische Tradition des Mittelalters", in Verführer, 
Schurken, Magier, hrsg. v. U. MÜLLER, W. WUNDERLICH, St. Gallen 2011, 27-46. 

38 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, L XXII, cc.1-24, ed. STADLER, 1453-1513. 

3° ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus, 1. IV, tr.1, c.7, ed. STADLER, 391. 

# D. GOTTSCHALL, “Albert’s Contribution to or Influence on Vernacular Literatures”, 
in 4 Companion to Albert the Great. Theology, Philosophy, and the Sciences, ed. I. M. 
RESNICK, Leiden-Boston 2013, 725-757, in part. 740-744. 

41 L, THORNDIKE, “Further Consideration on the Experimenta, Speculum astronomi- 
ae, and De secretis mulierum ascribed to Albert the Great", in Speculum 30/3 (1955), 
413-443, in part. 427-443. 

2 J.P. BARRAGÁN NIETO, EI De secretis mulierum attribuido a Alberto Magno. 
Estudio, edición crítica y traducción, Porto 2011, 66-72, and 95-152. A full English 
translation with introductive study, cf. H.R. LEMAY, Women Secrets. A Translation of 
Pseudo-Albertus Magnus s De secretis mulierum with Commentaries, New York 1997. 
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The earliest manuscript dates back to 1320 (and was not yet as- 
cribed to Albert), and by 1353, when the main commentary was com- 
posed, the assumption that Albert was the author had become common- 
place. Besides the Latin manuscripts there is arich vernacular tradition. 
Arhymed version of De secretis mulierum circulated in Dutch from the 
14th century on, a French rendition appears in numerous manuscripts, 
and there are as many as five different renditions from the 14-15th cen- 
turies in German. A curious example is the translation of Johannes Har- 
tlieb, commissioned by Sigismund, Duke of Bavaria. He was officially 
unmarried but de facto had a concubine and children, so the topic was 
important and secret, as Johannes Hartlieb warns at the beginning of 
the text: “das hochverborgen buech, die geheim der frawen, das Alber- 


tus Magnus mit grosser mwe vnd arbait gesampt vnd gemacht hat". 


The opening of the 1353 manuscript reads: “Titulum talis est: In- 
cipiunt secreta mulierum et virorum ab Alberto completa." A list of the 
topics often was provided, for example (approx. 12 folia): 


Generatio forme embrionis 

Successiva formatio fetus secundum influentias superiorum 

Influentia ex parte corporis et anime 

Generatio animalium 

Formatio fetus et generatio 

Quomodo plures fetus fiunt in matrice 

De signo corruptionis 

De signo castitatis 

Debilitas matricis 

De impedimentis conceptionis 

De iuvamentis impregnationis 

De generatione spermatis 
The topics are similar to the embryological material we find through- 
out Albert's works, particularly in De animalibus, but the connection 


between Albert's original texts and De secretis mulierum is loose. The 
unknown author's approach, however, bears an overall resemblance to 


8 K. BOSSELMANN-CYRAN, ‘Secreta mulierum’ mit Glosse in der deutschen Bearbe- 
itung von Johann Hartlieb. Text und Untersuchungen (Würzburger medizinhistorische 
Forschungen 36), Hannover 1985. 
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Albert’s, actively attributing the treatise to both natural philosophy and 
medicine, as Albert often implicitly did. The pseudo-epigraphical work 
also shares Albert’s generally negative view on female nature," being 
an even more explicit example of misogyny.? 


In his History of Magic and Experimental Science, Thorndike gives 
an account of the scientific works by Albert, writing that *Bjórnbo 
called attention to a work on mirrors or catoptric ascribed to “Albert 
the Preacher” in several manuscripts but which is not included in the 
editions of Albert's works and which has never been printed. I do not 
know if this is the same treatise as a treatise on Perspective attributed to 
Albertus Magnus in a manuscript that Björnbo did not mention."^6 He 
wrote this in 1923, and it gives us a good impression of the way knowl- 
edge was spread. Texts were attributed to an author according to their 
topic. If someone had written on a popular topic, they would become 
even more popular due to the fact that other treatises dealing with the 
same topic were ascribed to them as well. And if this was sometimes 
still the case in the beginning of the 20th century, we know a fortiori 
how it was in the 15th century. A similar example of a confusing and 
frustrating search for a verified authorship is described by Susana Bul- 
lido del Barrio in her article on pseudo-Albert's theological work De 
muliere forti, comparing the process to a Kafkian novel. After a care- 
ful study the author concludes that the problem of Albert's authorship 
cannot be resolved on the ground of insufficiently studied material.” 
Knowing whether Albert was the actual author of some of the works 
with dubious authorship would allow also for a better assessment on 
the role his authority played in the establishing of natural knowledge as 
a science on its own right. 


^ Cf. P. HOSSFELD, “Albertus Magnus über die Frau”, in Trierer Theologische 
Zeitschrift 91 (1981), 221-240; P. ALLEN, The Concept of Woman. The Aristotelian 
Revolution, 750 B.C. — A.D. 1250, Cambridge 19972, on Albert see 362-384. 

5 For example, old women, especially poor ones, can cause the death of boys be- 
cause of their abundant menstrual humor, in BARRAGÁN NIETO, El De secretis mu- 
lierum attribuido a Alberto Magno, 454.46-53. 

^5 L. THORNDIKE, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 2 vols., New York 
1923, vol. 2, 529. 

47 S. BULLIDO DEL BARRIO, "Non est in aliquo opere modus nobilior?" - De muliere 
forti ein Werk Alberts des Großen?“, in Via Alberti. Texte — Quellen — Interpretationen, 
hrsg. v. L. HoNNEFELDER, H. MÖHLE, S. BULLIDO DEL BARRIO (Subsidia Albertina 2), 
Münster 2009, 385-428. 
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4. Conclusion 


In the present paper, I have started from Albert’s methodological con- 
cerns about the scientific character of natural philosophy. He had a sys- 
tematical view of knowledge and demonstrated the logical connections 
that form a system of sciences in which each science has its proper 
place. By constructing his system of sciences that he programmatically 
describes in chapters 1-4 of his Physics commentary, he reveals the 
“gaps”, the lacunae that were not covered by the corpus Aristotelicum. 
In these cases, he drew on “para”-Aristotelian material or wrote trea- 
tises himself. 


Complementing his focus on the system of natural sciences with 
methodological reflections about the possibility of natural philosophy 
to be a science in the strict sense, he reaches the conclusion that nat- 
ural sciences must be constructed from their final cause. Despite all 
the unclarities that this bears, it implied paying special attention to the 
particular method of natural philosophy. 


A third characteristic trait of Albert’s way to deal with natural 
knowledge is his dedication to the subject matter. His love for detail 
and his curiosity for the natural world has often been proven by schol- 
ars. 


These three characteristics — methodology, systematicity, and 
comprehensiveness — made Albert an authority in natural sciences, 
so much that his name was used for making a certain work popular. 
Furthermore, these features led to an emancipation of natural philoso- 
phy towards natural science. The symbiotic encounter of scientific and 
methodological precision and openness towards the descriptive, mul- 
tifarious, and curious details of the natural world proved particularly 
fruitful and made Albert the Great an undisputed authority in natural 
sciences.” His authority shaped further debates not only through his 


48 Cf. I. DRAELANTS, "Expérience et autorités dans la philosophie naturelle d' Albert 
le Grand”, in Expertus sum. L'expérience par les sens dans la philosophie naturelle 
médiévale, Textes réunis par Th. BÉNATOUIL et I. DRAELANTS (Micrologus’ Library 
40), Firenze 2011, 89-120; K. KRAUSE, “Medieval Philosophy of Nature Popularized? 
Albert the Great's De animalibus“, in The Popularization of Philosophy in Medieval 
Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, ed. M. ABRAM, S. HARVEY, L. MUEHLETHALER (Phi- 
losophy in the Abrahamic Traditions of the Middle Ages. Texts and Studies in Inter- 
pretation and Influence Among Thinkers of the Medieval Arabic, Latin, and Hebrew 
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original oeuvre, but also through his pseudo-epigraphical works. From 
pseudo-Aristotle, to pseudo-Albert, it was natural philosophy that prof- 
ited from the fine boundary between the scientific and the popular. 
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ISTE LIBER VIDETUR ESSE FACTUS AB ARISTOTILE: 


BARTHOLOMEW OF BRUGES AND THE MEDIEVAL RECEPTION 
OF THE DE INUNDATIONE NILI 


PAVEL BLAZEK 


hen in 1863 the father of the study of Aristotelian spuria and du- 

bia Valentin Rose published his seminal work Aristoteles Pseu- 
doepigraphus, he included in it the first modern edition of a short an- 
cient treatise transmitted in the Middle Ages under the name of Aristotle 
and surviving only in a medieval Latin translation, the De inundatione 
Nili. As he noticed, the treatise had enjoyed a considerable manuscript 
diffusion in the Middle Ages, as well as a certain reception by medieval 
authors, but it had fallen into oblivion since the early modern period. 
While Rose considered the text to be clearly pseudo-epigraphic, more 
recent scholarship has tended to regard it as genuinely Aristotelian.' The 
present study examines the still largely unexplored medieval reception 
of the treatise. In particular, it focuses on the commentary on the text 
by the Parisian arts master Bartholomew of Bruges (d. 1356). We have 
published an edition of this commentary fifteen years ago; however, its 
content still remains to be explored and presented in greater detail? 


De inundatione Nili 


The De inundatione Nili is a short treatise on what used to be one of 
the causes célèbres of ancient natural philosophy: the annual flooding 


' V. Ross, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, Leipzig 1863, 633-639; a few years later, 
the scholar published a second, emended version of this edition: V. ROSE, Aristotelis 
qui ferebantur librorum fragmenta, Leipzig 1886, 191-197; see also V. ROSE, De Aris- 
totelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, Berlin 1854, 62 and 242; for more recent editions 
of the De inundatione Nili (henceforth: DiN) and the debate regarding its authorship, 
see below. 


2 


? P. BLAŽEK, “Il commento di Bartolomeo di Bruges al De inundatione Nili. 
Edizione del testo", in Medioevo. Rivista di storia della filosofia medievale 33 (2008), 
221-264, here 244-264. 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 
Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 235-267 
€ BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134873 
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ofthe Nile. As is well known, until the construction ofthe Aswan High 
Dam, every summer, the Nile used to flood the Nile Valley and the Nile 
Delta. This flooding used to start around the middle of July and it cul- 
minated at the turn of August and September. Beginning with Thales 
of Miletus in the sixth century BC, this recurrent natural phenome- 
non became the object of intensive interest and debate among ancient 
natural philosophers and geographers. This debate lasted throughout 
Antiquity and included not only Greek, but later also Latin authors 
(in fact, we find more or less extensive discussions and doxographies 
of this cause celebre also in the writings of Lucretius, Seneca, Pliny, 
Solinus, and even as late as Isidore of Seville). What intrigued ancient 
thinkers about the annual inundation of the Nile was not so much the 
phenomenon as such, but the fact that it occurred in the summer rather 
than in the winter—unlike other rivers and seemingly against all laws 
of nature. 


The De inundatione Nili represents a major exponent of this an- 
cient natural philosophical debate.* The text belongs to the genre of 
ancient Problemata literature. Its author discusses nine theories as to 
why the Nile floods in the summer. All of them are pre-Aristotelian, or 
have been formulated by Aristotle’s contemporaries. As Pieter Beul- 
lens has noted, later ancient authors writing on the flooding of the Nile 


? The most extensive study of the ancient debate on the inundation of the Nile is 
D. BoNNEAU, La crue du Nile. Divinité égyptienne a travers mille ans d'histoire (332 
av. 641-ap. J.-C.), Paris 1964, 135-214; see also P.L. Cicert, “Il capitolo ‘De Nilo 
Flumine’ nel ‘De natura rerum’ di Isidoro”, in Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Clas- 
sica 41 (1913), 601-607; W. CAPELLE, “Die Nilschwelle”, in Neue Jahrbücher für das 
klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur 17 (1914), 317-361; A. REHM, 
“Nilschwelle”, in Paulys Realencyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 33 
(1936), 571-590; B.H. STRICKER, De overstroming van de Nijl, Leiden 1956; B. POSTL, 
Die Bedeutung des Nil in der römischen Literatur, Wien 1970, 36-89; I. BEIANARO 
ESCANILLA, “Las crecidas del Nilo en los escritores cläsicos y en tres autores ärabes”, 
in Treballs en honor de Virgilio Bejanaro, II, ed. L. FERRES (Actes del IX? simposi de 
la secció catalana de la SEEC), Barcelona 1991, 821-826. 

^ Fora study and presentation of the content of the DiN, along with a French trans- 
lation of the text, see: D. BONNEAU, “Liber Aristotelis de inundatione Nili. Texte - tra- 
duction - étude", in Études de Papyrologie 9 (1971), 1-33; more recently, Pieter Beul- 
lens has provided an analysis and commented translation of the DIN into Dutch; see: 
P. BEULLENS, “De overstroming van de Nijl. Een vergeten traktaat van Aristoteles?", in 
Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 73 (2011), 513-534. Apart from these two languages, the text 
has not been translated into any other modern language so far. 
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add no new theories to those found already in the De inundatione Nili.’ 
By way of example, we shall mention only two of them: According to 
Thales of Miletus, the inundation of the Nile is caused by the annual 
Etesian winds which blow against the stream of the river pushing its 
waters back; this, according to the rationale of this theory, hinders the 
Nile in its usual flow and thus makes it rise. According to Anaxagoras, 
the annual flooding of the Nile is due to the melting of snow in the 
mountains where it originates. The author of the De inundatione Nili 
then goes on to present the ninth theory of why the Nile floods, which 
he says was confirmed through empirical enquiry, for which reason he 
holds it to be true. According to this theory (which, incidentally, has 
proven to be the correct explanation of this natural phenomenon), the 
annual flooding of the Nile is caused by the heavy summer rains in 
Ethiopia. The author of the treatise explains that these rains occur as 
the Etesians and other winds push clouds against the Ethiopian moun- 
tains. The De inundatione Nili does not mention who first proposed this 
(correct) explanation, however we know from other sources that it goes 
back to Thrasyalces of Thasos. Finally, it should be added for the sake 
of completeness that, in discussing the various theories of the flooding 
of the Nile, the De inundatione Nili also touches on another important 
problem debated in Antiquity: the question of the Nile's origin. How- 
ever, this question is left undetermined in the treatise. 


Apart from short quotations found in two ancient Greek treatis- 
es, the Greek original of the De inundatione Nili 1s lost today and it 
survives, as already mentioned, only in the form of a medieval Latin 
translation. This translation has recently been newly edited and studied 
by Pieter Beullens.° While its first modern editor, the aforementioned 
Valentin Rose, had tentatively attributed it to Bartholomew of Messina 
(fl. 1258-1266), Beullens has been able to convincingly demonstrate 


5 BEULLENS, “De overstroming", 524. 

€ P. BEULLENS, “Facilius sit Nili caput invenire: Towards an Attribution and Recon- 
struction of the Aristotelian Treatise De inundatione Nili", in Translating at the Court: 
Bartholomew of Messina and Cultural Life at the Court of Manfred, King of Sicily, ed. 
P. DE LEEMANS, Leuven 2014, 303-329; here 325-329 (edition); 305 and 313-315 (on 
the surviving quotations from the Greek original, with the respective bibliography); 
Beullens's new edition of the DiN is based on five manuscripts; it contains a number of 
important emendations and corrections of the text (see 306-310) as edited previously 
by BoNNEAU, “Liber Aristotelis de inundatione Nili", 3-7, and of ROSE, Aristotelis qui 
ferebantur librorum fragmenta, 191-197. 
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on philological grounds that the text has in reality been translated by 
the Flemish Dominican and prolific translator of Aristotle’s works Wil- 
liam of Moerbeke (d. 1286)." 


The nineteenth century founders of modern Aristotelian scholar- 
ship considered the De inundatione Nili as pseudo-epigraphic. The 
treatise is conspicuously absent from the famous Bekker edition of Ar- 
istotle's opera omnia. Valentin Rose attributed it tentatively to Theoph- 
rastus, and it was viewed as spurious also by such scholars as Herman 
Diels and Alfred Gercke.* However, since the still fundamental study 
by Josef Partsch was published in 1909, in which its author convinc- 
ingly argued for a (re)attribution ofthe text to Aristotle, the majority of 
scholars have come to regard the De inundatione Nili as authentical- 
ly Aristotelian. According to most twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
scholars—including Partsch himself—the De inundatione Nili rep- 
resents an excerpt from, or an abbreviated version of, an otherwise lost 
larger treatise of the Stagirite on the Nile, mentioned in some ancient 
sources; according to some scholars, the text could even be the full 
Latin translation of that lost treatise.? 


7 BEULLENS, "Facilius", 310-319; Rose, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, 631; Rose 
had based his tentative attribution of the DIN to Bartholomew of Messina on the fact 
that in Padova, Biblioteca Antoniana, ms. Scaff. XVII 370, a copy of the translation 
appears alongside translations of some other texts indicating Bartholomew of Messina 
as their translator; on the content of this codex, see G. LACOMBE, Aristoteles latinus. 
Codices, I-II, Roma-Cambridge, 1939-1955, nr. 1503 [henceforth: AL Codices]. At 
this point, it ought to be mentioned that one medieval manuscript copy of Moerbeke's 
translation of the DIN appears to suggest that there existed a second, older translation 
of the text: Todi, Biblioteca comunale, ms. 152, f. 190v contains the following incipit: 
“Incipit liber de inundacione Nyly Aristotilis nove translationis"; see AL Codices, 90 
and nr. 1586. This seems to be a mistake of the scribe. In fact, several other Aristotelian 
texts transmitted in this manuscript contain the specification “nove translationis" in the 
incipit. It seems thus very probable that the scribe, by way of repetition, erroneously 
added the specification "nove translationis" also to the incipit of the “Liber de inunda- 
cione Nyly Aristotilis". At any rate, no other Latin translation ofthe DIN other than that 
by William of Moerbeke has so far been identified. I am indebted to Pieter Beullens for 
sending me a digital copy of the respective folios of the Todi manuscript. 

* ROSE, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, 239; H. DiELs, Doxographi Graeci, Berlin 
1879, 226-227; A. GERCKE, "Aristoteles (18), der Philosoph", in Paulys Real-Ency- 
clopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 2,1 (1895), 1012-1054, here 1046. 

° J. PARTSCH, “Des Aristoteles Buch Uber das Steigen des Nil”, in Abhandlungen 
der philologisch-historischen Klasse der königlich sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften 27, Leipzig 1909, 551-600, especially 597-599; Partsch's attribution of 
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Manuscript transmission 


As seen, it was Valentin Rose who first noticed that the De inundatio- 
ne Nili had enjoyed a considerable manuscript diffusion in the Middle 
Ages as well as a certain reception by medieval authors; specifically, he 
mentioned Roger Bacon, Engelbert of Admont, and the commentary of 
Bartholomew of Bruges, of which he edited a few excerpts." In what 
follows, we shall first discuss the manuscript transmission of the trea- 
tise before examining its uses and interpretations by medieval authors, 
and in particular in the commentary of Bartholomew of Bruges. 


Surviving in no less than 87 medieval manuscripts, the De inun- 
datione Nili enjoyed a relatively large diffusion in the Middle Ages, 
albeit still a much more limited one than some other Aristotelian and 
pseudo-Aristotelian texts.!! While the earliest copies go back to the last 


the DIN to Aristotle has been subsequently contested by P. Corssen, who considered 
the DiN a work by Callisthenes, and, more recently, by R. Fowler, who returned to 
Rose's hypothetical attribution ofthe text to Theophrastus; see P. CORSSEN, “Das ange- 
bliche Werk des Olynthiers Kallisthenes über Alexander den Grossen", in Philologus. 
Zeitschrift für das klassische Altertum und sein Nachleben 74 [=28 n.s.] (1917), 1-57, 
and R. FOWLER, “P. Oxy 4458: Poseidonios”, in Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epi- 
graphik 132 (2000), 133-142, here 141-142; by contrast, the attribution of the DiN to 
Aristotle has been upheld, among others, by the following scholars, some of whom 
contributed further arguments in its favor: P. BOLCHERT, “Liber Aristotelis De inun- 
datione Nili”, in Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum 14 (1911), 150-155; 
CAPELLE, *Die Nilschwelle", 347; REHM, *Nilschwelle", 572-575; STRICKER, De over- 
stroming, 6; J. BALTY-FONTAINE, “Pour une édition nouvelle du Liber Aristotelis de 
Inundacione Nili", in Chronique d'Égypte 34 (1959), 95-102, here 99-102; BONNEAU, 
“Liber Aristotelis de inundatione Nili"; M. DE NARDIS, “Aristotelismo e doxografia 
(ancora sul ITepi tfj tod Neidov àvapóosoc)", in Geographia antiqua 1 (1992), 89- 
108; R. JAKOBI and W. LUPPE, “P. Oxy 4458 col I: Aristoteles Redivivus”, in Zeitschrift 
für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 131 (2000), 15-18, here 15-16; S. BIANCHETTI, “Il 
mistero del Nilo e l'idea di Africa nel pensiero geografico antico", in Libyae lustrare 
extrema. Realidad y literatura en la visión grecorromana de África (Homenaje al prof. 
Jehan Desanges), ed. J. M. CANDAU MORÓN et al., Sevilla 2008, 195-210; BEULLENS, 
*De overstroming", 523-530; BEULLENS, "Facilius", 322-324. That the DiN could be 
the full Latin translation of Aristotle's original treatise (and not, as commonly held, 
just an abbreviated version or an excerpt of the original text) has been maintained by 
D. Bonneau; more recently, this possibility has also been hypothesized by BEULLENS, 
“Facilius”, 324. 
10 Rose, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, 631 and 639-943. 


1 To the 82 manuscripts listed in AL Codices, the following five manuscripts must 
be added: Madrid, Biblioteca nacional, ms. 10053, f. 38ra-vb [listed in F. BOSSIER and 
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decades of the thirteenth century—the oldest dated manuscript contain- 
ing the treatise was copied in 1284"—the bulk of them date from the 
fourteenth century; moreover, in the fifteenth century, the treatise was 
printed in three incunabula editions." 


As the manuscript transmission attests, the De inundatione Nili 
was mostly transmitted among other (authentic or spurious) works of 
Aristotle, sometimes explicitly as a work of Aristotle. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the surviving copies of the De inundatione Nili are to be 
found within codices containing the so-called corpus recentius, a col- 
lection of Aristotle's authentic natural philosophical writings mainly in 
the new translations by William of Moerbeke, along with some Aristo- 
telian spuria by various translators.'* In most of these codices, the De 
inundatione Nili is ranged toward the end of the text collection, usually 
among other minor (pseudo-Aristotelian) treatises; most frequently, we 
find it next to De lineis, De coloribus, and De bona fortuna. However, 
in a conspicuous number of corpus recentius codices (9), the text fol- 
lows immediately after (or in one case precedes) Aristotle's Meteorolo- 


J. BRAMS, "Quelques additions au catalogue de l’Aristoteles Latinus", in Bulletin de 
philosophie médiévale 26 (1983), 85-96, here 88]; Troyes, Bibliothéque municipale, 
ms. 1374, ff. 89v-92r [listed in Ch. LOHR: “Aristotelica Gallica: Bibliothecae M-Z”, in 
Theologie und Philosophie 63 (1988), 79-121, here 118]; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, ms. lat. 14704, f. 56ra (excerpt) [listed in Aegidii Romani Opera Omnia 
I. Catalogo dei manoscritti (294-372). 1/3, Francia (Parigi), ed. C. LUNA, Firenze 
1988, 144]; Admont, Stiftsbibliothek 608, ff. 22va-23va [transcribed in G. FOWLER, 
“Manuscript Admont 608 and Engelbert of Admont (c. 1250-1331). Part II. Appendi- 
ces 6-13", in Archives d histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 45 (1978), 225- 
304, here 228-232; and El Escorial, Biblioteca del Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo, 
ms. Q II 18, ff. 265r-266r (this manuscript has been kindly brought to my attention by 
dr. Pieter Beullens); for a useful conspectus of the medieval manuscript transmission 
of other Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian works, see B. DoD, “Aristoteles Latinus", 
in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. KRETZMANN et al., 
Cambridge 1982, 45-79, here 74-79. 

12 Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Vat. lat. 2083 [= AL Codi- 
ces, nr. 1842]; only two years younger (1286) is the chronologically next dated manu- 
script containing a copy of the De inundatione Nili: Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, ms. 
lat. 478 [= AL Codices, nr. 536]. 

B The text has been printed as part of Aristotle’s collected works in Cologne 1472 
[see GW 2450 (= Hain 1786)]; Venice 1482 [GW 2336 (= Hain 1682)] and Venice 1496 
[GW 2341 (= Hain 1659)]. 

14 On the corpus recentius see LACOMBE, Aristoteles latinus [=AL Codices], 1, 49-51; 
Dop, “Aristoteles Latinus", 51. 
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gy. This may be explained by the thematic affinities of both texts—in 
fact, both of them discuss rivers and the Nile in particular—and may be 
an indication that both texts were perceived as being related. 


The transmission of the De inundatione Nili mainly within codi- 
ces containing the corpus recentius is probably the principal reason 
for its relatively high manuscript survival. That the text survives in 
as many as 87 manuscripts seems to be primarily due to the fact that 
it was simply copied as part of, and together with, the other Aristote- 
lian and pseudo-Aristotelian texts forming that corpus; its relatively 
large manuscript diffusion is—at least in this case—not a sign of its 
popularity among medieval readers. This has already been convinc- 
ingly pointed out a few years ago by Pieter de Leemans in his import- 
ant study of a another widely diffused minor text transmitted chiefly 
within manuscripts containing the corpus recentius, the Epistula ad 
Alexandrum.6 


Many ofthe manuscripts transmitting the De inundatione Nili have 
some recognizable connection with medieval universities: they were 
once held—or are still held—by university libraries and libraries of 
university colleges and their owners were university masters or former 
university students; some of them were copied through the Parisian pe- 
cia system." All this shows— quite unsurprisingly—that the principal 
context in which the De inundatione Nili circulated, and from where it 
emanated elsewhere, were universities. 


In most of the cases we have been able to verify, the De inundati- 
one Nili was transmitted without an indication of its author; in several 
manuscripts, however, the text is explicitly attributed to Aristotle in the 
incipit, the explicit, or in a rubric."® Finally, while most copies transmit 


5 See AL Codices, nr. 49, 75, 256, 565, 1294, 1322, 1556, 1609, 1787. 

16 P. DE LEEMANS, “Reductio ad auctoritatem. The Medieval Reception of Pseu- 
do-Aristotle's Epistola ad Alexandrum", in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie 
médiévales 84 (2017), 245-283, here 249. 

17 On the diffusion of the DiN through the pecia system, see: ARISTOTELES LATI- 
NUS, De progressu animalium, De motu animalium. Translatio Guillelmi de Morbeka, 
ed. P. DE LEEMANS (Aristoteles latinus 17,2.II-IIT), Brepols, Turnhout 2011, XLI-XLII, 
LXII-LXXVIII; on the pecia system, see also P. BEULLENS and P. DE LEEMANS, "Aristote 
à Paris. Le systeme des peciae et les traductions de Guillaume de Moerbeke”, in Re- 
cherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 75 (2008), 87-135. 

18 Out of the 87 surviving copies of the De inundatione Nili, we have been able to 
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the treatise under the name De inundatione Nili, one encounters also 
the designation—perhaps as the result of a scribal lapsus—De inunda- 
tione fluvii,” or its plural form: De inundatione fluviorum,” or even De 
fluxu et refluxu Nili?! in some manuscripts, the treatise is simply called 
De Nilo.? We shall return to some of these points in our discussion of 
the commentary of Bartholomew of Bruges. 


Last but not least, it ought to be mentioned that, in some manu- 
script copies, the text of the De inundatione Nili begins with an illumi- 
nated initial letter depicting, unsurprisingly, a river or, more generally, 
water.? The most noteworthy of them can be found in Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, ms. lat. 16088, f. 154vb, held formerly by 
the College de Sorbonne,” which shows two men riding in a boat on 
water, who probably represent a scholar and ferryman, since the latter 
holds a paddle.” 


Medieval readers and users 


While, for the aforementioned reasons, the De inundatione Nili was 
relatively frequently copied in the Middle Ages, it seems to have been 
only rarely read, commented, or used by medieval authors in their own 
writings; nonetheless, it did enjoy a certain interest and reception by 
medieval readers and writers. 


A reliable indicator that an ancient philosophical text was actual- 
ly read and studied in the Middle Ages are marginal, or interlinear, 
glosses and annotations. Out of the manuscripts we have been able to 


consult 43; the text is explicitly attributed to Aristotle in eleven of them, see AL Codi- 
ces, nr. 536, 554, 565, 890, 984, 1259, 1294, 1367, 1586, 1832, 1842. 


? E.g., AL Codices, nr. 606, 1377 (de recursu fluvii), 1595, 1729 (De inundatione 
fluvii vel Nili), 1842; also, in the 1482 incunabula edition [GW 2336]. 


? E.g., AL Codices, nr. 201, 644, 984, 1717, 1730 (De inundatione Nili et fluvio- 
rum), and Troyes, Bibl. municip., ms. 1374, f. 92v. 


?! E.g., AL Codices, nr. 733, 890 (libellus de fluxu sive inundatione Nyli Aristotilis). 


? E.g., AL Codices, nrs. 349, 1214. I thank Pieter Beullens for pointing these man- 
uscripts out to me. 


3 AL Codices, nrs. 663, 984, 1595. 
% AL Codices, nr. 663. 


235 See https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b9065885c/f309.item.r-Latin962016088 
(last accessed March 7, 2023). 
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see, five contain such annotations. Conspicuously, three of them have 
an identifiable connection to the university of Paris. Thus, a relatively 
large number of marginal and interlinear glosses to the De inundatio- 
ne Nili can be found in the aforementioned illuminated codex Paris, 
BnF, lat. 16088, ff. 154vb-156rb.?° The manuscript dates to the late 
thirteenth century and has been given to the Sorbonne college by the 
Flemish master Nicasius de Planca (d. before 1307). The various 
glosses on the text of the De inundatione Nili found in this codex, and 
written most probably by the same hand— probably Nicasius's—in- 
clude corrections and alternative readings, indications of the content 
(tangit opiniones, improbat, prima ratio, etc.), and shorter or longer 
explanations of single words or passages. 


Numerous interlinear glosses, consisting mainly of short explana- 
tions of single words, can also be found in the copy of the De inunda- 
tione Nili preserved in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. lat. 
16083, ff. 100va-101va, which, too, formerly belonged to the College 
de Sorbonne.” Moreover, the anonymous glossator divided the text of 
the treatise in this copy, by means of simple paragraph signs, into what 
he considered to be its single parts and argumentative units. Reading 
traces in the form of very short marginal glosses to the De inundati- 
one Nili indicating its content contains also a corpus recentius man- 
uscript preserved today in Saint-Omer; this manuscript belonged to, 
among other owners, the famous Parisian arts master John of Jandun 
(d. 1328). 


2 See supra. 


?' See on this manuscript the IRHT database Bibale: https://bibale.irht.cnrs.fr/31968 
(last accessed March 7, 2023). 

238 See https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b52513905b/f6.item.r-Latin962016083 
(last accessed March 7, 2023), see AL Codices, nr. 659. 

? Saint-Omer, Bibliothéque de l'agglomération de Saint-Omer, ms. 592, ff. 
120r-121r [SAL Codices, nr. 422], f. Fv: “Philosophia magistri Johannis de Jenduno, 
quondam regentis Parisius, valoris 10 florenorum"; on the owners of this manuscript, 
see the database Biblissima, https://portail.biblissima.fr/; on f. 120r, next to the text of 
the DIN, the following short glosses appear, indicating its content: “opinio milesii”, 
“alia opinio" and “tertia <opinio>” (these glosses may, but, of course, need not be, by 
Jandun himself). Further annotated copies of the DIN can be found in Erfurt, Universi- 
tätsbibliothek, Dep. Erf., codex Amplonianus 4? 15, f. 44v-45v [=AL Codices, nr. 890] 
(this manuscript belonged to the scholar and bibliophile Amplonius Rating of Bercka, 
who gave it to the Collegium Porta Coeli of the university of Erfurt) and Firenze, Bib- 
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As far as commentaries on the De inundatione Nili are concerned, 
apart from that of Bartholomew of Bruges to be discussed in detail 
below, one further anonymous commentary on the text survives from 
the medieval period. This commentary has until now been considered 
a short version of Bartholomew’s own commentary and has been at- 
tributed to Bartholomew himself. As we hope to demonstrate, it is very 
probable that this text in reality represents an independent commentary 
written by another anonymous author. Moreover, two more commen- 
taries on the De inundatione Nili may have existed, which are lost to- 
day. Thus, a late fifteenth-century library catalogue from the university 
of Erfurt lists a commentary on the treatise by the Parisian arts master 
and theologian Peter of Auvergne (d. 1304).”° Furthermore, in an au- 
tobiographical letter, the Padua-educated Austrian Benedictine Abbot 
Engelbert of Admont (d. 1331) says to have composed an also no lon- 
ger extant commentary on the text.*! 


Apart from commentaries and annotated manuscripts, I have come 
across (variously extensive) cases of reception and use of the De inun- 
datione Nili in five other medieval texts so far. Contrary to what one 
might expect (and unlike most of the so-far discussed glossed manu- 
scripts and commentaries), none of these five texts immediately be- 
longs to the literary production of the Parisian or other arts faculties.? 


lioteca Laurenziana, ms. Plut. XIII Sin. 6, f. 239r-240v [=AL Codices, nr. 1367]; this 
important manuscript and its glosses (written in this case by the same hand as the text 
of the DIN) have been studied by Pieter BEULLENS, "Facilius", 316-321. On the library 
of Amplonius and his donation to the Collegium Porta Coeli see J. W. COURTENAY, 
“James of Eltville, O.Cist., His Fellow sententiarii in 1369-70, and His influence on 
Contemporaries”, in The Cistercian James of Eltville (T 1393). Author in Paris and 
Authority in Vienna, ed. M. BRINZEI et C. SCHABEL (Studia Sententiarum 3), Brepols, 
Turnhout, 2018, 21-42, at 24-26. 

? P. LEHMANN, Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, Il, München 
1928, 166. 

?! G. FOWLER: “Letter of Abbot Engelbert of Admont to Master Ulrich of Vienna”, 
in Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 29 (1962), 298-306, here 303; see 
also K. UBL, Engelbert von Admont, Wien-München 2000, 22 and 54. 

? Interestingly, the DIN does not seem to have been cited and used by medieval com- 
mentators of Aristotle's Meteorology, a text that also discusses rivers and the Nile; on the 
medieval commentary tradition on Aristotle's Meteorology, see now A. PANZICA, De la 
Lune à la Terre: les débats sur le premier livre des Météorologiques d Aristote au Moyen 
Age latin (XIF-XV siècles), Brepols, Turnhout 2023 [forthcoming]. I am deeply indebted 
to Aurora Panzica for allowing me to consult her excellent study before publication. 
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The very earliest case of reception of the De inundatione Nili by a 
medieval author can be found in the Opus maius of the Franciscan phi- 
losopher, theologian, and intellectual loner Roger Bacon (d. ca. 1292). 
Composed before 1268, the Opus maius represents a further element 
for the dating of Moerbeke's Latin translation of the De inundatione 
Nili.” Roger Bacon draws on the De inundatione Nili in the section of 
Part Four of the Opus maius dealing with geography, and in particular 
with the geography of Egypt and Africa." Discussing here the river 
Nile and the phenomenon of its annual summer inundation, he first 
summarizes with explicit reference to the De inundatione Nili—as well 
as to Seneca's Natural Quaestions and to Pliny's Natural History— 
some of the pre-Aristotelian attempts to explain this natural phenom- 
enon before presenting, and expanding on, Aristotle's aforementioned 
own explanation.” 


Subsequently, he goes on to criticize this explanation: According 
to Roger Bacon, it is unlikely that in a region as hot as Ethiopia there 
would be such intensive summer rains as to cause the Nile to flood; 
moreover, if the summer rains in Ethiopia, caused by winds pushing 
clouds in that region, were really the cause of the flooding of the Nile, 
as Aristotle had maintained, the same phenomenon would have to also 
occur in other great rivers with frequent winds and rains, which is evi- 


33 On the date of the Opus maius, see J. HACKETT, “Roger Bacon: His Life, Career 
and Works", in Roger Bacon and the Sciences, ed. J. HACKETT, Leiden et al. 1997, 
9-23, here 19. 

* The ‘Opus maius’ of Roger Bacon, ed. J.H. BRIDGES, I, London-Edinburgh-Ox- 
ford 1900, 313-325. 

3 The ‘Opus maius’, ed. BRIDGES, 321-324, here 324 [Bacon’s account of Aristo- 
tle's explanation of the flooding of the Nile]: “Sed inferatur sententia Aristotelis pro 
omnibus dicentis, quod in Aethiopia in aestate nostra sunt multae pluviae et in hyeme 
nullae, et Nilus in illis regionibus oritur, unde augmentantur eius paludes et lacus; et 
addit, quod venti annuales determinati in aestate et orientales flant, et fugant nebulas ad 
regiones unde Nilus fluit, quae dissolvuntur in lacus eius. Causa autem quare augmen- 
tatur in fine mensis datur ab Aristotele secundo Posteriorum, quia finis mensis lunaris 
est frigidior, et frigus multiplicat humorem et augmentatur per Boream, quia ille ventus 
fugat nubes naturaliter propter impetum suum, quia venit de prope propter hoc quod 
habitatio in septentrionali quarta terrae, et impetuosus est in hac quarta, ut Aristoteles 
docet, et propter hoc fugat ante se nubes, ut congregari possint in paludibus Nili, quae 
sunt quasi incomprehensibilis magnitudinis, ut superius tactum est, et ideo multum 
capiunt de loco nubium, et possunt sic per resolutionem nubium in pluvias aquae mul- 
tiplicari". 
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dently not the case. Roger Bacon concluded that Aristotle’s explanation 
of the annual inundation of the Nile is equally as doubtful as those of 
his predecessors, which the Stagirite had rightly criticized.” 


Of the remaining four cases of reception of the De inundatione Nili 
in the writings of medieval authors found so far, the chronologically 
next three consist of no more than succinct mentions of the Aristotelian 
treatise. Thus, the Paris-educated Italian theologian and friend of Pe- 
trarch, Dionigi da Borgo Sansepolcro (d. 1342), briefly refers to the De 
inundatione Nili in his influential commentary on Valerius Maximus's 
Facta et dicta memorabilia, written in Italy probably between 1339 
and 1342. He does so by commenting on Valerius's anecdote about 
Plato's visit to Egypt (bk VIII, 7, ext. 3). Dionigi notes here that the 
flooding of the Nile continues to cause admiration in natural philoso- 
phy and that Aristotle has written a book on the subject. Moreover, he 
combines this cursory reference to the Aristotelian treatise with a hu- 
morous anecdote, according to which Aristotle, being unable to grasp 
the reasons of the Nile's inundation, allegedly threw himself in despair 
into its waters.** Dionigi's friend Petrarch (d. 1374) mentions the De 


3% The ‘Opus maius’, ed. BRIDGES, 324: “Sed sicut objectum est contra alias positio- 
nes, sic contra istam fieri potest. Nam cum terra sit inhabitabilis propter calorem, id 
est, pessime habitationis cum sit combusta, quomodo potest ibi esse abundatia pluviae 
et maxime in aestate, sicut nec nives, ut ipse Aristoteles objicit contra secundam posi- 
tionem? Et contra primam dicit quod idem accideret in aliis fluminibus, et quod venti 
annuales non semper veniunt suo tempore. Cum ergo pluviae sunt in regionibus multis 
ubi sunt flumina magna et venti annuales, et tamen non videmus hujusmodi augmen- 
tum ibi contingere; [...] Dubia igitur est Aristotelis positio, sicut aliorum". 

37 VALERIUS MAXIMUS, Facta et dicta memorabilia, ed. J. BRISCOE, IL, Stutt- 
gart-Leipzig 1998, 523-524; on Dionigi da Borgo Sansepolcro and his commentary on 
Valerius Maximus, see M. MOSCHELLA, “Dionigi da Borgo Sansepolcro”, in Dizionario 
biografico degli Italiani 40 (1991), 194-197; the reference to the DiN in Dionigi's 
commentary has been noted by R. SABBADINI, Le scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ 
secoli IXV e XV, Firenze 1914, 37. 

38 DIONYSIUS DE BURGO SANCTI SEPULCHRI, Commentarii in Valerium Maximum, 
Strasbourg (not after) 1475, 300r-v [VIII 7 ext. 3]: “Notandum quod Nilus fluuius 
Egipti magnam admirationem dudum et nunc affert in naturalibus. Inundat enim et fluit 
et refluit bis in anno totam terram irrigans, ad cuius inundationem redditur terra illius 
regionis fructifera; cuius causam Plato reddere volens super eius ripas morabat; de 
quo etiam Arestotiles librum edidit quem de nili inundatione nominauit. Legi enim in 
quodam libro multum antiquo quem inueni in quadam ecclesia quod Arestotiles circa 
huius fluuii inundationem insistens dum causas reflexus capere non valuit in aquam se 
proiciens dixit: ‘Non possum te capere, capias me’. Quod utrum sit verum, lectoris iu- 
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inundatione Nili in his Itinerarium ad sepulcrum Domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi, a literary travel guide to the Holy Land and Egypt written in 
the form of a letter to Giovanni Mandelli in 1358. He refers to the 
Aristotelian treatise in his description of the Nile in a way that allows 
us to assume that he took his information from Dionigi's commentary 
on Valerius Maximus.” In 1410, drawing on the aforementioned dis- 
cussion of the De inundatione Nili in the Opus maius of Roger Bacon, 
the French theologian and cardinal Pierre d'Ailly (d. 1420) cites the 
treatise in his description of the flooding of the Nile found in his cos- 
mographical encyclopedia Ymago mundi.^ 


By contrast, a more extensive reception of the De inundatione Nili 
can be found in the Genesis commentary of the prolific fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish philosopher, theologian, and biblical exegete, active in 
Salamanca, Alphonsus Tostatus, also known as Alfonso de Madrigal 
(d. 1455). Using natural philosophy and science to expound the bib- 
lical text, Tostatus draws on the De inundatione Nili (as well as on 
other natural philosophical sources such as Seneca and Solinus) for 


dicio relinquetur". On the various scenarios of Aristotle's death in the Middle Ages, in- 
cluding suicide by drowning, see: J. M. FRITZ, "Scenarios pour la mort du philosophe : 
l'exemple d' Aristote", in Par le mots et les textes. Mélanges de langue, de littérature 
et d'histoire des sciences médiévales offerts à Claude Thomasset, ed. D. JACQUART, D. 
JAMES-RAOUL, O. SouTET, Paris 2005, 303-320. On this topic see also W. Duba's paper 
in this volume. 


3° FRANCESCO PETRARCA, Itinerario in Terra Santa. 1358, a cura di F. Lo MONACO, 
Bergamo 1990, 81-82: "Spectabis insignem Asie atque Africe limitem, adversum Ta- 
nai, flumen ingens stupendumque, de quo et philosophi et poete et cosmographi multa 
sunt opinati (Aristoteles vero libro integro disseruit), flumen et estivi mirabilis incre- 
menti et inundationis uberrime et infinite alvei et fontis incogniti". 


# Ymago Mundi de Pierre d’Ailly, ed. E. BURON, II, Paris 1930, 464-465: “Causa 
vero huius [=Nili] inundationis et incrementi valde difficile est assignari quia valde 
mirabilis est eo quod sit in feruore estatis quando aque plus assumuntur quam aliis 
temporibus. Insuper quia nullus fluuius sic inundat secundum Aristotilem in tractatu de 
Nylo. Sed tempore Aristotelis expertum est quomodo etiam Eufrates secundum Plini- 
um, et secundum aliquos possum addere tercium, scilicet Ethiliam [...]. Fuerunt autem 
circa causas huius inundationis varie opiniones sicut Taletis [...], Anaxagore quoque et 
Aristotilis ac Senece plurique philosophorum quas et earum raciones plene discutere 
non est presentis speculationis”. For the influence of Roger Bacon on Pierre d’Ailly’s 
Ymago mundi, see N. BOULOUX, “Pierre d’Ailly et l'espace habitable de l'Zmago mundi 
au Compendium Cosmographiae", in Pierre d’Ailly : un esprit universel à l'aube du 
XV siecle, ed. J. P. BOUDET, M. BRINZEI, F. DELIVRE, H. MILLET, J. VERGER, M. ZINK, 
(Academie des Inscription et Belles Lettres), Paris 2019, 17-34, here 18-20 and 22-25. 
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his discussion of Egypt and of the river Gihon. This river, one of the 
four rivers of Paradise mentioned in Gen. 2, 10-14, was traditionally 
associated by medieval exegetes with the Nile.*! Tostatus refers to the 
Aristotelian treatise discussing Gihon's—that is the Nile's—origin, as 
well as its annual summer inundation. Regarding the latter topic, Tosta- 
tus first summarizes three theories of the flooding of the Nile discussed 
in the De inundatione Nili: that of Thales, Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
Anaxagoras.” Subsequently, he goes on to expound Aristotle's own 
explanation of this natural phenomenon which, however, he misrep- 
resents, confusing it erroneously with another theory discussed in the 
Aristotelian treatise. The biblical exegete concludes his discussion by 
asserting that the various theories and explanations of the Nile's inun- 
dation and origin, as found in the De inundatione Nili and elsewhere, 
are all bound to be wrong. The reason is that their authors were pagans 
and thus ignored the fact that the Nile in reality flows out of Paradise. 
According to Tostatus, it is there, in the earthly Paradise, that the true 
origin of the Nile, as well as the true cause of its inundation, are to 


4 ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS, Commentaria in Genesim, Venice 1728, 87-88 [In Gen., 
cap. II, quaestiones 16-19], 259 [In Gen., cap. XIII, quaestio 195]; 615 [In Gen., cap. 
26, quaestio 2]. On the four rivers of Paradise in patristic and medieval exegesis and 
imagery, see A. Scart, Mapping Paradise. A History of Heaven on Earth, London 
2006, 13, 36, and 40. 


*? ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS, Commentaria, 87-88 [In Gen., cap. II, q. 17] and 615 [In 
Gen., cap. 26, quaestio 2]. 

5 ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS, Commentaria, 88 [In Gen., cap. II, q. 17]: “Aristotiles igi- 
tur dicit, quod in alveo fluminis sunt fontes latentes, qui in hyeme clausi sunt, in aestate 
autem aperiuntur, et faciunt fluvium intumescere". Tostatus reports here the theory, 
presented in the DiN as anonymous (see BEULLENS, “Facilius”, 328-329), according 
to which the Nile has some kind of underground sources or founts that dry out and 
close up in the winter, but fill and open up in the summer, which then causes the Nile 
to flood. Tostatus attributes this explanation to Aristotle himself. However, in the DIN 
this theory is only qualified as being more rational than the other ones presented so far. 
As for the theory truly held by Aristotle in the DiN (according to whom, as mentioned, 
the flooding of the Nile is caused by the heavy summer rains in Ethiopia), Tostatus 
erroneously conflates this theory with that of Anaxagoras (see BEULLENS, “Facilius”, 
326), which he presents further above and according to whom the inundation of the 
Nile is caused by the melting of snow; see ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS, Commentaria, 88: 
“Esiobolus [=Anaxagoras] dixit, quod in aestate augetur, quia pluit, et nives hyemis 
resolvuntur. Sed hoc non valet, quia non poterant esse tantae nives, ex quibus ita in- 
cresceret fluvius, maxime quia suppositio est falsa. In Aegypto enim vel Aethiopia 
numquam nives sunt, vel pluviae, quia illae terrae calidissimae sunt". 
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be sought. This cause consists of some kind of natural power (aliqua 
virtus naturalis), which the Nile receives immediately at its paradisiac 
source.“ 


The commentary on the De inundatione Nili 
by Bartholomew of Bruges 


However, arguably the most important document of the medieval 
reception of the De inundatione Nili is the commentary on the text by 
Bartholomew of Bruges. The philosopher and medical scholar wrote it 
in 1308 at the Paris arts faculty; he finished it, on his own account, on 
the Rogation days, which fell on May 20-22 of that year.” 


Bartholomew of Bruges is attested as magister artium at the arts 
faculty of Paris between 1306 and 1309 before becoming a master of 
medicine in Montpellier at a later stage of his career. It is from his 
period as master of arts that his other philosophical writings also date; 
these consist of several sophismata—most famously his sophisma on 
the sensus agens—as well as five further extant commentaries on Aris- 
totle. Among the latter, a particular mention deserves his commentary 
on Averroes's paraphrase of Aristotle's Poetics (1307), unique in the 
medieval period, and his extensive commentary on the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Economics (1309), which represents his main and most influen- 
tial philosophical oeuvre. Together with his expositio on the De inun- 
datione Nili, these two commentaries bear witness to Bartholomew’s 


* ALPHONSUS TOSTATUS, Commentaria, 615 [In Gen., cap. 26, quaestio 2]: “[...] 
quia Nilus non oritur ubi ipsi putant, sed in Paradiso terrestri, ut Sacra Scriptura 
demonstrat, supra cap. 2, videtur ergo dicendum salvo meliori iudicio, quod forte nul- 
la de rationibus positis ab Aristotile, nec Seneca, nec Solino concludit in hac materia; 
et ratio est ignorantia principii, quia ignorant locum originis Nili, quem putant alicu- 
bi circa terram habitabilem, vel in terra habitabili nostra nasci. Magis ergo videtur, 
quod ratio huius augmenti et decrementi in certis temporibus fit aliqua virtus naturalis, 
quam consequatur immediate apud ipsum fontem Paradisi, de quo pullulat. [...] Locus 
autem ortus Nili, idest, caput eius secundum nos certus est, scilicet in terrestri Para- 
diso, sed secundum gentiles auctores, qui Sacram Scripturam nesciverint, varie locus 
assignantur". 

45 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 244.1-5: “Expositio super librum De inundatione Nili 
confecta anno domini MCCCVIII in Rogationibus a magistro Bartholomeo de Brugis, 
quam domino concedente intendit artificiose compilare, quod tamen non potuit propter 
occupationes sibi in hoc mondo transibili contingentes". 
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special interest in minor texts in the medieval Latin corpus aristo- 
telicum—texts not belonging to the contemporary standard Aristote- 
lian curriculum of the Parisian arts faculty and on which no, or only 
few, previous commentaries existed at that time. Finally, it also ought 
to be mentioned that, from the explicit of his Poetics commentary, we 
know that, in 1307, Bartholomew lectured on Aristotle’s Meteorology; 
however, a written version of these lectures was either never produced 
or is no longer extant.^ 


Bartholomew's commentary on the De inundatione Nili survives 
as an autograph in a single manuscript: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, lat. 16089, ff. 154r-157v. The text is entitled Expositio su- 
per librum de inundatione Nili. This codex also contains several other 
works written or copied by Bartholomew's own hand, including the 
aforementioned commentaries on the Economics and the Poetics, and 
may have belonged to the arts master himself." 


The commentary consists of three parts: it begins with a short in- 
troduction in which (in the typical manner of an accessus ad auctores) 
Bartholomew discusses the authorship as well as the title, and with it the 
general content, of the De inundatione Nili; moreover, he addresses the 


4% The authoritative biography of Bartholomew of Bruges is currently that of 
C. O'Bovrs, “An updated survey of the life and works of Bartholomew of Bruges 
(7 1356)", in Manuscripta 40 (1996), 67-95; it updates, and adds new material to, the 
previous biographies of Bartholomew and his oeuvre by A. PATTIN, “Bartholomaeus 
van Brugge. Vlaams Wijsgeer en Geneesheer”, in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 30 (1968), 
118-150; Ch. V. LANGLoIs, “Barthélemy de Bruges, maitre és arts et en médecine", in 
Histoire littéraire de la France, XXXVII, Paris 1938, 238-250, and A. PELZER, “Bar- 
thélemy de Bruges. Philosophe et médecin du XIV’ siècle (f 1356)”, in Revue Néosco- 
lastique de Philosophie 36 (1934), 459-474 [reprinted posthumously with additions of 
L. Briquet in A. PELZER (+), Études d'Histoire Littéraire sur la Scolastique Médiévale, 
ed. A. PATTIN and E. VAN DE VYVER, Louvain-Paris 1964, 520-537]. 


* The fact that the commentary on the DiN and several other works in this codex 
have been written by Bartholomew's hand can be proved as follows: the codex trans- 
mits on folios 191ra-194rb a copy of the pseudo-Aristotelian Economics. This copy 
contains numerous interlinear and marginal glosses written (most of them) by the same 
hand and it consists mostly of alternative readings (alia littera), corrections of scribal 
errors, and of short explanations of single words. These glosses must have been written 
into this copy by Bartholomew himself in preparation for his Economics commentary, 
where most of them reappear in his exposition of the text. Now, since the commentary 
on the DIN is written by the same hand as these glosses (as are several other texts in 
this codex), we may safely consider it an autograph. 
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issue of the relationship of the treatise to Aristotle’s Meteorology, and 
he undertakes a basic division of the treatise into four chapters; we shall 
come back to some of these points below. In the second part of the com- 
mentary, Bartholomew provides a continuous exposition ofthe text. This 
consists of an analysis of the structure ofthe treatise and its division into 
its single passages (divisio textus), followed by summary presentations 
and paraphrases of the content of these passages (sententia). The com- 
mentary in this part also contains around fifteen intelligenda and scienda, 
short paragraphs in which Bartholomew further explicates, or elaborates 
on, various passages of the commented text, often with references to oth- 
er Aristotelian works, mainly to Aristotle’s Meteorology. The final part 
of the commentary consists of three quaestiones. In the first quaestio, 
Bartholomew discusses the character and nature of the De inundatione 
Nili as an Aristotelian science (Utrum de Nilo possit esse scientia); in the 
second quaestio, he assesses (as he partially does already in the introduc- 
tion) the relationship of the De inundatione Nili to Aristotle's Meteorol- 
ogy (Utrum sit distinctincta a scientia Metheorum). While these first two 
quaestiones have introductory character and do not refer to any partic- 
ular passage of the De inundatione Nili, the third quaestio refers to the 
part of the text in which Aristotle presents Diogenes's explanation of the 
flooding ofthe Nile. (Dyogenes videtur velle quod fluvii et precipue Nilus 
generentur, ideo queratur utrum hoc sit verum.) Bartholomew discusses 
in this quaestio the question of the origin and generation of rivers.** 


The commentary is clearly unfinished; it breaks off without an ex- 
plicit in the middle of the page, and the two and a half empty pages 
that follow suggest that the commentator probably intended to continue 
it. Compared to Bartholomew's main oeuvre, the commentary on the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Economics, it is also less elaborate and more hasti- 
ly written, which, incidentally, the author himself admits, blaming it on 
his many other duties.” 


48 This is a topic frequently discussed in medieval commentaries on Aristotle’s Me- 
teorology where the issue ofthe origin and generation of rivers is treated at length (bk I, 
ch. 13); see on this PANZICA, De la Lune, chapter 19 [forthcoming]. By contrast, in the 
De inundatione Nili itself, the topic of the generation of rivers is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, but it is not examined as a self-standing and independent issue. By including 
a quaestio on this topic into his commentary on the De inundatione Nili, Bartholomew 
thus takes up, and transposes into a new context, a discussion originally belonging to 
the commentary tradition on the Meteorology. 


*? On Bartholomew’s commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian Economics, see P. 
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The commentary contains numerous explicit references to other 
works of Aristotle, most prominently to the Meteorology, which Bar- 
tholomew cites twenty-four times. However, one also encounters a 
number of references to various commentators of Aristotle's works. 
Thus, Bartholomew cites the commentaries on the Meteorology by Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias (1) and by Albert the Great (3); moreover, he 
quotes Averroes's commentaries on the Metaphysics (1) and the PAys- 
ics (1), as well as Robert Grosseteste's commentary on the Posterior 
Analytics (1). Unlike some of the other aforementioned authors citing 
the De inundatione Nili, Bartholomew nowhere refers to discussions 
of the causes of the inundation of the Nile by other ancient writers 
and natural philosophers, but he remains in an exclusively Aristotelian 
interpretative framework. Equally, unlike Roger Bacon and Alphonsus 
Tostatus who, as we have seen, criticize and express doubts about Ar- 
istotle's explanation of the flooding of the Nile, Bartholomew appears 
to fully embrace this explanation; at any rate, he nowhere calls it into 
question in his commentary. 


Bartholomew's Expositio super librum de inundatione Nili is preced- 
ed on folios 152r-153r of the same Paris manuscript by another, shorter 
commentary on the same text also written by the arts master's own hand. 
This anonymously transmitted commentary consists only of a sententia 
without quaestiones and it is called Brevis expositio supra libellum de 
inundatione Nili in the explicit (henceforth: Brevis expositio). It also 
survives in a second copy, written by another hand: Montpellier, Biblio- 
théque Universitaire de médecine, ms. H 177, ff. 121r-122r (neither of 
these two copies of the Brevis expositio derives directly from the other, 
but both have been copied from another exemplar). 


As Valentin Rose has already noted, both commentaries on the 
De inundatione Nili transmitted in the Parisian manuscript—Bar- 


BLAZEK, Die mittelalterliche Rezeption der aristotelischen Philosophie der Ehe. Von 
Robert Grosseteste bis Bartholomäus von Brügge, Leiden-Boston 2007, 199-384. 

9 The Brevis expositio has been edited, together with Bartholomew’s own com- 
mentary on the DIN, in BLAZEK, “Il commento", 233-243; for the explicit, see here 
243.244: “Eplicit breuis expositio supra libellum de inundatione Nili". In the remain- 
der of this study, any references to the text of the Brevis expositio in this edition will 
be cited as follows: BLAZEK, “Il commento" [Brevis expositio]; by contrast, where in 
quotations from this edition the specification "[Brevis expositio]” is missing, the refer- 
ence is always to Bartholomew's own commentary on the DiN. 
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tholomew's Expositio and the anonymous Brevis expositio—are clear- 
ly related "7 In fact, upon closer inspection, Bartholomew's commen- 
tary represents an expanded and elaborated version of the anonymous 
Brevis expositio. Both commentaries contain a very similar divisio tex- 
tus; however that of Bartholomew's commentary is on the whole more 
detailed.? A similar observation can be made about the exposition of 
the single passages (sententia) and the scienda and intelligenda. Here 
too, the interpretation of the Aristotelian text found in Bartholomew's 
commentary clearly depends on the Brevis expositio; however, Bar- 
tholomew's interpretation is more elaborate and extensive, containing 
material not found in the Brevis expositio. Similarly, some of the ref- 
erences to other Aristotelian works found in Bartholomew's commen- 
tary are the same as those found in the Brevis expositio; however, Bar- 
tholomew's Expositio contains many further references—this applies 
in particular to the references to the commentaries on Aristotle of Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias, Albert the Great, and Averroes, which are not 
cited in the Brevis expositio. 


Valentin Rose, who first discussed the Brevis expositio, attributed it 
to Bartholomew himself. According to his interpretation, Bartholomew 
wrote the Brevis expositio as a first version of his commentary on the 
De inundatione Nili, subsequently producing a more elaborate version, 
the Expositio super librum de inundatione Nili, transmitted this time 
under his own name.? With various degrees of certainty, Rose's attri- 
bution of the Brevis expositio to Bartholomew has been accepted by 
subsequent scholarship.’* 


5! Rose, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, 642. 


? At one point, only in the final part of the commentary, the divisio textus of Bar- 
tholomew's Expositio significantly diverges from that of the Brevis expositio; it does 
so in a way that clearly better corresponds to the text of the De inundatione Nili; see 
BLAZEK, “Il commento", 240.174-241.208 [Brevis expositio]; 256.379-257.411. Inter- 
estingly, the divisio textus in both commentaries partially corresponds to the paragraph 
divisions that, as seen above, an anonymous glossator has drawn into the copy of the 
DiN preserved in Paris, BnF, ms. lat. 16083, f. 100va-101va. 


5 ROSE, Aristoteles Pseudoepigraphus, 642: “Manifestum est igitur brevem illam 
expositionem quae praecedit fuisse eiusdem Bartholomei, qui uberiorem postea expo- 
sitionem composuerit". 

** See PATTIN, "Bartholomaeus van Brugge", 125; Ch. LOHR, “Medieval Latin Ar- 
istotle commentaries: Authors A-F”, in Traditio (1967), 376; O. WEUERS, Le travail 
intellectuel à la Faculté des arts de Paris: textes et maîtres (ca. 1200-1500), I: A-B, 
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However, as a new close comparison of both texts has revealed, it 
is highly probable that the Brevis expositio is not a draft version writ- 
ten by Bartholomew himself, as Rose had assumed, but rather another 
commentary on the De inundatione Nili by some other—anonymous— 
commentator. This may be deduced from the following three clues: 
1) while the divisio textus 1s at least very similar, if not identical, in 
both commentaries, the explanations of the single passages of the De 
inundatione (sententia), as well as the scienda and intelligenda, are for 
the most part only more or less similar in content, but quite different 
in style and phrasing.? 2) Moreover, in his commentary, Bartholomew 
himself at least once explicitly cites a passage from the introduction 
of the Brevis expositio, referring to it as a text written by another au- 
thor—in fact, he uses the expression “secundum quosdam".^6 It seems 


Brepols, Turnhout 1994, 77sq.; O’BOYLE, “An updated survey”, 79; S. WILLIAMS: “De- 
fining the Corpus Aristotelicum: Scholastic Awareness of Aristotelian Spuria in the 
High Middle Ages", in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 55 (1995) 
29-51, here 46, n. 121; in my 2008 edition, I too consider the attribution of the Brevis 
expositio to Bartholomew of Bruges as very probable; see: BLAZEK, “Il commento", 
225-226; the only modern scholar who does not attribute the Brevis expositio to Bar- 
tholomew but refers to it as anonymous is LANGLOIS, “Barthelemy de Bruges", 240. 


5 By way of example, we may cite for comparison the sententia of the first passage 
ofthe DIN (Propter quid aliis fluminibus [...] accidentia talia sunt) in the two commen- 
taries. In the Brevis expositio, this passage is commented as follows: “Dicit ergo primo 
mouendo suam questionem, propter quid de numero fluminum, que intrant mare, idest 
principalium, in hyeme crescunt et in estate diminuuntur sicut videmus; et Nilus solus 
in hyeme diminuitur et in estate crescit a uersionibus estiualibus, idest quando maior 
est caliditas, quod est cum sol est inter tropicum cancri et tropicum capricorni; et ideo 
crescit, quod per labia fluuii aqua exundat sic, quod coperit totam planiciem et quod 
putei, qui sunt iuxta ipsum adimplentur aqua, ita quod ciuitates Ibi existentes appar- 
ent ut insule" (BLAZEK, *Il commento", 234.25-32 [Brevis expositio]). By contrast, in 
Bartholomew's own commentary, the same passage is explicated as follows: “Primo 
dicit sic: Inquirendum est, propter quid, cum alii fluuii in hyeme maxime habundant, 
in estate autem minus habundant, ut patet ad sensum, propter quid Nilus inter alios 
fluuios, qui intrant mare in hyeme deficit, in estate autem est ita magnus, quod sub- 
mergit ciuitates et terras planas et superfluunt aque quedam ciuitates, que dicuntur 
insule; immo iste fluuius crescit versus meridiem, quando sol vadit versus versiones 
estiuales et quasi habet fluxum et refluxum propter habundantiam maiorem et minorem 
suam in qualibet die; non quod aqua huius fluuii primo habundat supra terram et post 
in litoribus, sed primo econuerso, licet aliqui dixerunt oppositum" (BLAZEK, “Il com- 
mento", 245.38-47). 

6 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 261.515; for another possible reference to the Brevis 
expositio, see 263.571; on both references, see below. 
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unlikely that he would refer in this way to the Brevis expositio if it 
were his own draft version. 3) Finally, although both commentaries in 
the Parisian manuscript have been clearly written by the same—that is 
Bartholomew’s—hand, the Brevis expositio bears the marks of a text 
copied from another exemplar. It contains a long omission per homo- 
ioteleuton, as well as an interpolation from another text.*’ All this sug- 
gests that, instead of being Bartholomew's own draft version, the Brevis 
expositio very probably represents another independent commentary 
on the De inundatione, which Bartholomew copied from another man- 
uscript and which he used as a model for his own commentary? 


Bartholomew's case for the Aristotelian authenticity 
of the De inundatione Nili 


Among the various points of interest Bartholomew's commentary of- 
fers for the history of the medieval reception of the De inundatione 
Nili, we shall, in what follows, present three, which appear to be par- 
ticularly worthy of note: 1) Bartholomew's attempt to prove Aristotle's 
authorship of the treatise; 2) his attempt to demonstrate that the De 
inundatione Nili represents a fully-fledged Aristotelian science; and 3) 
his discussion of the relationship of the treatise to Aristotle's Meteo- 
rology. 


As already mentioned, Bartholomew addresses the question of the 
authorship of the De inundatione Nili in the introduction of his com- 
mentary. He does so in partial reception of the text of the Brevis exposi- 
tio, where the attribution of the De inundatione Nili to Aristotle is also 
briefly discussed.? The aim of both commentators—the author of the 
Brevis expositio and of Bartholomew—is to demonstrate that the De 


5 BLAŽEK, “Il commento”, 241.192-195 and 238.129 [Brevis expositio]; additional, 
indirect, proof that the Brevis expositio, as preserved in the Paris autograph manuscript, 
has not been composed by Bartholomew himself but only copied by him from another 
exemplar, is provided by the fact that the aforementioned Montpéllier copy of the text 
is not a descriptum of the Paris manuscript, but itself goes back to another, today lost, 
exemplar. 

58 Tt is not excluded that the Brevis expositio is identical with the aforementioned lost 
commentary attributed in the medieval library catalogue of Erfurt to Peter of Auvergne. 
However, in the absence of further proof, this must remain conjecture for now. 


"7 BLAŽEK, "Il commento", 233.6-7 [Brevis expositio]; 244.6-11. 
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inundatione Nili represents a genuine work of Aristotle. Of course, dis- 
cussions ofthe auctor operis were a traditional part ofthe medieval ac- 
cessus ad auctores and cannot be taken as conclusive evidence for the 
existence of real doubts regarding the attribution of a particular text to 
a particular author; in medieval Aristotle and other commentaries, such 
discussions can be found relatively frequently.9 However, the manner 
in which the author of the Brevis expositio and Bartholomew of Bruges 
articulate this discussion in their commentaries suggests that the attri- 
bution of the De inundatione Nili to Aristotle was indeed considered 
uncertain in their time.°! In fact, Bartholomew himself presents the 
question of Aristotle's authorship of the De inundatione Nili as open; 
he says verbatim at the beginning of this commentary about the De in- 
undatione Nili that “this book seems (videtur) to have been written by 
Aristotle”. A need to defend the attribution of the treatise to Aristotle 
can also be perceived in the wording with which the anonymous author 
of the Brevis expositio opens his discussion of the authorship of the 
treatise; he points out that there is “threefold evidence that this book 
has been written by the Philosopher”.‘° 


In what follows, both commentaries present three—partly diver- 
gent—proofs of the Aristotelian authorship of the treatise. According 
to the author of the Brevis expositio, the De inundatione Nili is to be 
considered genuinely Aristotelian, first, because one finds in it the 
same "scientific procedure" as in Aristotle's other writings—that is, 
the Philosopher first disproves the opinions of others before presenting 
his own; second, because of the obscurity of the text (ex obscuritate 
littere); and third, because of Aristotle's succinct and pithy way of ex- 
pression (ex breui et sententioso sermone).™ 


9? See, e.g., I. COSTA, Le quaestiones di Radulfo Brito sull 'Etica Nicomachea, Bre- 
pols, Turnhout 2008, 175.125-127; I. Costa, Anonymi Artium Magistri Questiones 
super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis (Paris, BnF, lat. 14698), Brepols, Turnhout 2010, 
130.108-113; HUMBERTUS DE PRULLIACO, Sententia Super Librum Metaphisice Aristo- 
telis. Liber I-V, ed. M. BRINZEI et N. WICKI (t), Brepols, Turnhout 2013, 57.452-460; 
on the medieval accessus ad auctores, see: E. QuAIN, “The medieval accessus ad auc- 
tores", in Traditio 3 (1945), 215-264. 

9! This has already been noted by WiLLIAMs: “Defining”, 46. 

€ Text quoted below. 

& Text quoted below. 

& BLAŽEK, "Il commento", 233.6-9 [Brevis expositio]: “Et quod hunc librum Phi- 
losophus fecit, patet ex tribus: primo ex modo procedendi, nam primo enumerat opin- 
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Bartholomew’s own three proofs of the Aristotelian authenticity 
partly repeat and elaborate and partly expand on those found in the 
Brevis expositio. The passage merits being cited in full: 

It is to be first noted that this book seems to have been written by 

Aristotle, and this is for three reasons: First, because in this book, he 

has a similar way of proceeding as in his other books, that is he first 

expounds the opinions of others before his own; second, because of 

his style, which is succinct and obscure according to the subject mat- 

ter; third, because he repeats here some of the things he said in the 

book of Meteorology.® 


While the first argument for the Aristotelian authenticity of the De inun- 
datione Nili is identical in both commentaries, Bartholomew’s second 
proof conflates, and elaborates on, the last two arguments of his model. 
By contrast, his third proof, in which he argues from the similarities 
between the De inundatione Nili and the Meteorology, represents Bar- 
tholomew’s original contribution to the attribution debate. 


The De inundatione Nili as an Aristotelian science 


The next two points of interest of Bartholomew’s commentary to be 
presented—his attempt to demonstrate that the De inundatione Nili 
represents a fully-fledged Aristotelian science and his assessment of 
the relationship of the treatise to Aristotle’s Meteorology—trequire a 
preliminary note. In fact, Bartholomew’s discussion of these two is- 
sues rests on, and is an expression of, a particular preunderstanding 
of the corpus aristotelicum. As we have shown elsewhere, this preun- 
derstanding may also be encountered in Bartholomew’s main work, 
his commentary on the pseudo-Aristotelian Economics. At the risk 
of overgeneralization, it may be said to be typical of the contemporary 
reception of Aristotle at the medieval Paris arts faculty. It consists of 
the following set of assumptions: 1) that all of Aristotle’s oeuvre is 


iones aliorum et eas improbat, deinde ponit suam; secundo ex obscuritate littere; tertio 
ex breui et sententioso sermone”. 

© BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 244.6-11: “Nota primo, quod iste liber uidetur esse fac- 
tus ab Aristotile; et hoc propter tria: primo, quia similem modum procedendi habet in 
isto, scilicet primo ponendo opiniones aliorum ante propriam, sicut in aliis libris suis, 
secundo ex stilo eius, qui breuis et obscurus secundum subiectam materiam, tertio, quia 
quedam tradita in libro Metheorum hic replicat". 


66 BLAZEK, Die mittelalterliche Rezeption, 218, 232-235, 240f, 304. 
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composed according to the criteria of scientific discourse as formulated 
by Aristotle mainly in the Posterior Analytics; 2) that each of the single 
“books” of the Stagirite represents a different “science” (scientia) with 
its own scientific object (subiectum) and scope of enquiry; and 3) that 
together these Aristotelian “sciences” form a coherent, ordered, and 
mutually complementary system. 


Bartholomew discusses the question of the “scientific character” 
of the De inundatione Nili in the first of the three quaestiones of the 
commentary, entitled Whether there can be a science about the Nile 
(Utrum de Nilo possit esse scientia). His aim is to demonstrate that 
the De inundatione Nili fulfils the criteria of a “science,” or that it at 
least can be interpreted in a way that complies with these criteria. By 
“science” he means, of course, “science” as defined by Aristotle. As is 
well known, Aristotle formulates his theory of science mainly in his 
Posterior Analytics where he discusses the various criteria and require- 
ments of scientific discourse.5* 


Bartholomew recalls some of them in the rationes contra of the 
quaestio: an (Aristotelian) science is about things that are universal, 
incorruptible, unchangeable, and definable. As he points out, the prob- 
lem with the De inundatione Nili is that the treatise seemingly does not 
meet these criteria: It does not discuss rivers universally, but only one 
particular river, the Nile, which—precisely because it is only a par- 
ticular river—cannot be the object of universal definitions; moreover, 
the Nile is neither unchangeable—in fact, it changes all the time—nor 
incorruptible; the arts master cites here a passage of the Meteorology in 
which Aristotle says that the Nile will not flow forever.” 


67 BLAZEK, "Il commento", 260.487-261.535. 


$5 ARISTOTLE, Posterior Analytics, translated with a commentary by J. BARNES, 2nd 
ed., Oxford 2002; for summary accounts of Aristotle's theory of scientific knowledge, 
see, e.g., W. DETEL, "Aristotle's Logic and Theory of Science", in 4 Companion to 
Ancient Philosophy, ed. M. L. GiLL and P. PELLEGRIN, Malden et al. 2009, 245-269; see 
also J. Ackrill, Aristotle the Philosopher, Oxford 1981, 94-106, and J. BARNES, Aristo- 
tle, Oxford 1982, 32-36. 

© Cf. ARISTOTELES, Meteorologica I 14, 353a14-353a16; BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 
260.487-499: “Posset queri, utrum de Nilo possit esse scientia et utrum sit distincta 
a sciencia Metheorum. Quod non sit scientia uidetur, quia scientia est uniuersalium; 
Nilus est fluuius particularis, quare et cetera; maior habetur primo Posteriorum. Item, 
scientia est incorruptibilium, primo Posteriorum; Nilus autem est corruptibilis, primo 
Metheorum, ubi dicitur, quod nec Nilus nec Ystrus semper fluent, quare et cetera. Item, 
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And yet, Bartholomew continues, Aristotle clearly did think that 
there can be a science about the Nile since he wrote a scientific treatise 
on the inundation of the Nile (tradit scientiam de inundatione Nili). 


In the responsio and the solution of the rationes contra, which 
now follow, the arts master tries to demonstrate that the De inunda- 
tione Nili can indeed be interpreted in a way that complies with the 
aforementioned criteria for a fully-fledged science in the Aristotelian 
sense; Bartholomew uses for this type of science the term scientia 
propriissima. He puts forward two such possible interpretations of the 
De inundatione Nili in his quaestio; we shall limit ourselves to the first 
only: As he explains, the Nile can be understood in two ways: as that 
singular river (hic fluuius singulariter), or, universally, as a river that 
floods in the summer and not in the winter. If understood in the first 
way, the Nile indeed cannot be the object of a fully-fledged science in 
the Aristotelian sense. However, if understood in the second way, the 
Nile can be the object of a scientia propriissima; for, in that case, the 
Nile denotes something universal (dicit quid uniuersale), and it also 
fulfills all the other criteria for a science laid down in the Posterior 
Analytics.” 


It is precisely in this second way, Bartholomew argues, that, ac- 
cording to some authors, Aristotle discusses the Nile in his De in- 
undatione Nili. Although Aristotle named his treatise after the Nile 
(denominat a Nilo) because the summer flood occurs more manifestly 
in the Nile, he intended to determine the reasons not only for this 
particular inundation, but for the inundations of all similar rivers uni- 
versally.” Bartholomew refers here—accepting this opinion—to the 


scientia est rei diffinibilis, primo Posteriorum; Nilus autem non est diffinibilis cum sit 
particulare, cuius non est diffinitio, septimo Metaphisice, quare et cetera. Item, scientia 
est rei impermutabilis; Nilus autem continue permutatur, ut patet ad sensum, quare et 
cetera; maior patet primo Posteriorum et septimo Metaphisce”. 

7 BLAŽEK, “Il commento”, 260.500f: *Oppositum vult Philosophus, qui tradit scien- 
tiam de inundatione Nili, quare et cetera". 

7! BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 261.511-521: “[...] posset dici uno modo, quod Nilus 
potest dicere uel fluuium in estate habundantem et non in hyeme, uel potest dici hunc 
fluuium singulariter; primo modo potest esse de eo uel eius inundatione scientia prop- 
riissima [...] Et sic patet ad rationes, quia sic Nilus dicit quid uniuersale. Item, sic est 
incorruptibilis; item, sic est diffinibilis et impermutabilis". 

7 BLAŽEK, "Il commento", 261.514-518: “et sic secundum quosdam Philosophus 
hic determinat; unde quamuis denominat a Nilo, et hoc, quia manifestius est ista passio 
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introduction of the Brevis expositio, where this interpretation of the 
De inundatione Nili is too expressed, although not as extensively dis- 
cussed as in Bartholomew’s commentary.” 


The arts master concludes by adding a noteworthy proof for this— 
as we may call it—“universalistic” reading of the De inundatione Nili: 
Bartholomew says that the correctness of this reading is attested also 
by the fact that, in some copies he has consulted, the treatise bears the 
more universal title On the inundation of rivers (De inundatione fluvio- 
rum). As we have shown above, the title variant De inundatione fluvii 
or fluviorum can indeed be found in several medieval manuscripts. If 
our aforementioned hypothesis is correct that this variant is the result 
of a scribal lapsus (from "Nili" to fluuii"), then Bartholomew’s inter- 
pretive use of this lapsus represents a noteworthy example of how a 
scribal error can unwittingly serve philosophical argumentation. 


The relationship of the De inundatione Nili 
and Aristotle's Meteorology 


The third point of interest to be presented is Bartholomew's discussion 
of the relationship of the De inundatione Nili to Aristotle’s Meteorolo- 
gy. This topic, too, 1s already briefly addressed in the Brevis expositio; 
however, Bartholomew deals with it in his commentary in much great- 
er detail and length. 


Bartholomew discusses the relationship of the two Aristotelian 
treatises in the introduction of his commentary, and then again in great- 
er detail, and from a different perspective, in the second of the three 
quaestiones of the commentary. His aim is to define the position that 
the De inundatione Nili holds in relation to the Meteorology and to de- 
limit the respective scope and function of the discussion of rivers found 
in both “sciences”. His discussion of this topic is to be understood on 
the background of the aforementioned assumption that the single writ- 


in Nilo, tamen non intendit de eius inundatione singulari, sed omnium fluuiorum simil- 
ium in universali". 

73 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 233.9-12 [Brevis expositio]: “Ulterius est sciendum, 
quod multis aliis fluuiis hoc accidit, quod dictum est de Nilo; tamen quia Nilus est 
dignior et principalior inter eos, ideo ab ipso ista scientia denominatur". 

7 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 261.518-519: “Et huic attestatur, quod in quibusdam 
libris inueni librum hunc intitulatum De inundatione fluuiorum". 
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ings of Aristotle represent distinct, and mutually complementary, “sci- 
ences" with their own scopes of enquiry. 


In the introduction, Bartholomew defines the De inundatione Nili 
as being an appendix (libellus annexus) to the first book of Aristotle's 
Meteorology. As he explains, that book contains a treatment of rivers 
as such (in communi), but no discussion of any special river (fluuium 
specialem). Therefore, in order not to transgress this general mode of 
analysis applied in the Meteorology, Aristotle reserved the discussion 
of the river Nile to a special treatise: the De inundatione Nili. This 
treatise thus functions, according to Bartholomew, as a complement 
(complementum) to the first book of the Meteorology, and it represents 
something like an annexed chapter (ut capitulum annexum) to it.” 


With this definition of the place and function of the De inundatione 
Nili as an appendix to the first book of the Meteorology, Bartholomew, 
in fact, takes up, and elaborates on, an idea already indicated succinctly 
in the Brevis expositio, where the De inundatione Nili is, too, defined 
as an appendix to Aristotle's Meteorology.” It is to be noted, moreover, 
that this understanding of the De inundatione Nili found in both com- 
mentaries has an interesting correspondence in the manuscript trans- 
mission of the text. As we have seen, in some manuscripts, the treatise 
follows immediately after Aristotle's Meteorology. 


Bartholomew subsequently returns to the issue of the relationship 
of the De inundatione Nili and the Meteorology for a second time in 
the second quaestio of the commentary (Utrum [haec scientia] sit dis- 
tinctincta a scientia Metheorum). He discusses here specifically the 
question whether and in what way the De inundatione Nili represents a 
distinct "science" from Aristotle's Meteorology. 


Elaborating on what he said already in the introduction, Bar- 
tholomew argues that both “sciences” (which, here too, he equates with 


75 BLAZEK, “Il commento", 244.18-245.23: “Et sciendum, quod hic libellus annexus 
est primo libro Metheorum, ubi determinat Philosophus de generatione fontium et fluu- 
iorum et natura eorum in communi non descendendo ad aliquem fluuium specialem aut 
ad accidentia specialia alicuius fluuii; et hoc ne suam considerationem transgrederetur; 
et ideo hunc librum ad illius complementum composuit, ut sit hic libellus ut capitulum 
annexum illi". 

76 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 233.12-13 [Brevis expositio]: “Iste liber annexus est pri- 
mo Metheorum, ubi determinatur de generatione fontium et fluuiorum”. 
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the two Aristotelian treatises) differ, because the scope and manner of 
analysis (consideratio) of the Meteorology is more universal than that 
of the De inundatione Nili. In the Meteorology, Aristotle assesses the 
common nature of rivers (natura fluuiorum in communi), as well as 
their common features (accidentia que omnibus fluuiis conveniunt); 
this holds true even for those cases where he discusses a particular 
river, because he does so only to illustrate the common nature of rivers, 
or only incidentally. By contrast, the De inundatione Nili assesses the 
features of only one or a few rivers. The De inundatione Nili and the 
Meteorology thus differ from each other in that the scope and manner 
of analysis (consideratio) of the former “science” is more restrained 
(magis contractum) than that of the latter." 


Having established the distinctness of both "sciences," Bar- 
tholomew goes on to analyze the precise nature of the relation between 
the De inundatione Nili and the Meteorology. His rather complex dis- 
cussion can be summarized as follows: according to the arts master, 
the De inundatione Nili is a science that—depending on different in- 
terpretations—is either totally or partially subordinate (subalternatus) 
to the "science" of the Meteorology; in other words, the treatise stands 
in relation to the Meteorology in a position of subordination and sub- 
alternity. As he explains, partly repeating what he already said in the 
introduction, in the De inundatione Nili, Aristotle presupposes many of 
the things he already determined in the Meteorology; the treatise thus 
may be considered an appendix to the Meteorology and may serve as 
its complement (valet ad complementum illius). 


7 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 262.545-554: “Potest dici, quod distinguitur, quia con- 
sideracio sciencie Metheorum est universalior quam ista; ibi enim considerat de natura 
fluuiorum in communi et quantum ad accidentia, que omnibus fluuiis conueniunt; et si 
descendat ad aliquem fluuium particularem, ut facit quandoque, hoc est ut manifestet 
naturam fluuii in communi, uel incidentaliter ad aliquid alterum declarandum, et sic 
per accidens; sed hic est conclusio de quibusdam accidentibus competentibus cuidam 
uel quibusdam fluuiis modo supra exposito; et ideo patet hanc considerationem esse 
magis contractam illa et per consequens distinctam ab illa; distinguuntur enim scientie 
a rationibus considerandi, quare et cetera". 

7* BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 262.555-563: “Intelligendum tamen est, quod iste [liber] 
est annexus et quasi subalternus illi; multa enim ibi declarauit, que hic supponit; etiam 
iste valet ad complementum illius; et dico quasi, quia secundum primam viam de pri- 
ma questione esset proprie subalternatus, quia natura inundationis in estate est extra 
naturam fluuii, ita scilicet quod non per se consideratur; et sic est ibi contractio per 
differenciam accidentalem et per consequens subalternatio; secundum vero secundam 
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Bartholomew terminates his quaestio by briefly discussing yet an- 
other possible definition of the relationship between the two Aristote- 
lian "sciences". He says that the relationship ofthe De inundatione Nili 
and the Meteorology can, alternatively, also be interpreted as that of 
part and whole. According to Bartholomew, this is how some authors 
(ut videtur quibusdam) describe that relationship when they declare the 
De inundatione Nili to be distinct from the Meteorology in the same 
way as a chapter is distinct from the whole book (est distinctus ab 
illo, sicut capitulum a toto). Bartholomew explains that, according to 
these quidam, Aristotle wrote the De inundatione Nili as a chapter of 
his Meteorology in order to complement it, possibly because, when 
composing the Meteorology itself, he had still lacked knowledge of the 
special features of the Nile.” 


It remains unclear who are the quidam Bartholomew has in mind; 
perhaps he only overinterprets the aforementioned very succinct men- 
tion of the Brevis expositio, which, however, says only that the De in- 
undatione Nili is an *appendix" (annexum) of the Meteorology. What- 
ever the case, Bartholomew concludes his quaestio by saying that both 
interpretations of the relationship of the two treatises—his own afore- 
mentioned one and that of the guidam—are rational, but that the former 
seems to better correspond to the intention of the De inundatione Nili.*? 


Conclusion 


The De inundatione Nili counts among the relatively many—often 
spurious—opera minora within the medieval corpus aristotelicum. It 
represents a short ancient treatise, written originally in Greek, on what 
used to be one of the causes célébres of ancient natural philosophy: 
the question of the causes of the annual summer flooding of the Nile. 


viam non est proprie subalternata, quia non accipit subiectum illius sub conditione 
accidentali, sed quasi, idest inproprie subalternatur, quia multa supponit ibi declarata". 

7? BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 263.571-576: “Alio modo posset dici, ut videtur quibus- 
dam, quod hic libellus est distinctus ab illo sicut capitulum a toto, et sic secundum par- 
tem; pars enim distinguitur a toto ratione alterius partis; unde dicunt, quod hic liber est 
sicut capitulum illius et ad complementum illius, quia forsan quando fecit Aristotiles 
Meteorologica ignoravit accidentia Nili". 

80 BLAŽEK, “Il commento", 263.576-577: “[...] et utrumque est satis rationabile, sed 
primum videtur magis secundum intentionem huius libelli". 
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Composed in the genre of ancient Problemata literature, its author first 
critically assesses the various theories of the Nile’s inundation of his 
predecessors before presenting his own explanation, which, inciden- 
tally, has proven to be the correct account of this natural phenomenon; 
according to the De inundatione Nili, the annual summer flooding of 
the Nile is due to the heavy summer rains in Ethiopia. 


Transmitted in the Middle Ages under the name of Aristotle, the 
De inundatione Nili survives—apart from some relatively recently dis- 
covered Greek fragments—only in a medieval Latin translation that 
Pieter Beullens recently convincingly attributed to William of Moer- 
beke. This is probably the main reason why the treatise was ignored by 
humanist Aristotelians and why it was considered pseudo-epigraphic 
by the nineteenth-century founders of modern critical Aristotle schol- 
arship. What makes the De inundatione Nili remarkable is that, since 
the twentieth century, most of the relatively few scholars who have 
studied the text tended to consider it a genuine work of the Stagirite, 
or at least an excerpt or abbreviated version thereof. This distinguishes 
the De inundatione Nili from most other texts of the medieval corpus 
aristotelicum that were transmitted under the name of Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages, but were disattributed from the Stagirite in the centuries 
following the medieval period. 


The aim of the present study has been to analyze the hitherto large- 
ly unexplored medieval reception of the treatise. As Valentin Rose had 
already noticed, the De inundatione Nili enjoyed a considerable manu- 
script diffusion in the Middle Ages. The text survives—under various 
titles—in 87 medieval manuscripts (five more than those listed by the 
Aristoteles latinus catalogue), the bulk of them dating to the fourteenth 
century and having a recognizable connection to medieval universities. 
In the vast majority of cases, it was transmitted within codices containing 
the so-called corpus recentius, a collection of Aristotle's writings, or at- 
tributed to him, mainly in the new translations by William of Moerbeke. 
This is also the principal reason for its relatively high manuscript surviv- 
al: the text was simply copied as part of that corpus. While, in most of 
these codices, the De inundatione Nili was ranged towards the end of the 
text collection among other minor, mostly pseudo-epigraphic, treatises, 
in a conspicuous number of corpus recentius codices (9), the text follows 
immediately after Aristotle's Meteorology. This seems to be a deliberate 
choice that has to do with the thematic affinities of both texts. 
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In comparison to its relatively copious manuscript transmission, 
the De inundatione Nili enjoyed a rather limited “active” reception in 
the Middle Ages. As we have seen, at least some manuscript copies 
contain reading traces in the form of marginal and interlinear glosses. 
Conspicuously, but unsurprisingly, some of these manuscripts have an 
identifiable connection to the University of Paris, specifically to the 
College de Sorbonne; in fact, the University of Paris appears to have 
been the principal center of the medieval reception of the text. 


Moreover, two commentaries on the text survive from the medieval 
period: one by the Parisian master of arts and member of the College 
de Sorbonne Bartholomew of Bruges, written in 1308, and a second 
shorter and anonymous commentary, which Bartholomew clearly used 
as his model. Both commentaries survive in Paris, BnF, ms. lat. 16089 
in acopy written identifiably by Bartholomew’s own hand. The latter 
commentary, referred to as Brevis expositio supra libellum de inunda- 
tione Nili in the manuscript, has so far been considered by scholars to 
be Bartholomew’s own draft version; however, it is very probable that 
the text represents a separate commentary by another author that Bar- 
tholomew copied from another, today lost, exemplar. 


Although Bartholomew's commentary appears to have received no 
attention by medieval readers, it represents perhaps the most notewor- 
thy document of the medieval reception of the De inundatione Nili. 
It contains a remarkable defense of the Aristotelian authorship of the 
treatise, which indirectly suggests that its attribution to Aristotle was 
already considered uncertain in the Middle Ages. According to Bar- 
tholomew, who in part only repeats a point made already by the Brevis 
expositio, the De inundatione Nili seems to be an authentic work of 
Aristotle because of the structural and stylistic similarities with the Sta- 
girite's other texts, as well as because of the various thematic overlaps 
with Aristotle's Meteorology. Moreover, Bartholomew tried to demon- 
strate in his commentary that the De inundatione Nili fully complies 
with the requirements of an Aristotelian science, as formulated by the 
Stagirite mainly in the Posterior Analytics. Equally, he tried to define 
the place of the treatise within the corpus aristotelicum. In correspon- 
dence with those corpus recentius manuscripts, which range the text 
immediately after Aristotle's Meteorology, the arts master argued that 
the De inundatione Nili represents something like an annexed chapter 
and a complement to the first book of that Aristotelian treatise. Howev- 
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er, as he specified, the relation ofthe De inundatione Nili to the Meteo- 
rology is not so much to be understood as that of a part to its whole, but 
rather as that of a subaltern to its superordinate science. 


Apart from these commentaries and glosses on the De inundatione 
Nili, there is evidence that at least five medieval authors cited the trea- 
tise in their own writings, all of them taking the attribution of the text 
to Aristotle for granted. As we have seen, the first medieval author to 
use the treatise was Roger Bacon in his Opus maius (before 1268). The 
Franciscan theologian cited the De inundatione Nili extensively—and 
disparagingly—in the section on Egypt where he discussed the Nile 
and the causes of its inundation. Far from taking a reverential attitude 
towards the Stagirite, Roger Bacon argued that Aristotle’s explanation 
ofthe flooding of the Nile in the De inundatione Nili is equally uncon- 
vincing as that of other ancient natural philosophers who wrote on the 
subject. Around 1340, the Paris-educated Italian theologian Dionigi da 
Borgo Sansepolcro briefly mentioned the De inundatione Nili in his 
influential commentary on Valerius Maximus’s Facta et dicta memo- 
rabilia, combining his reference to the text with a whimsical anecdote 
about Aristotle’s alleged trip to Egypt and self-inflicted death in the 
Nile. In 1358, Dionigi’s famous friend Petrarch mentioned the De in- 
undatione Nili in his fictive travel account to the Holy Land and Egypt; 
and in 1410, Pierre d’Ailly briefly referred to the text in his cosmo- 
graphical encyclopedia Ymago mundi. Finally, before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the De inundatione Nili was extensively cited in the 
Genesis commentary by the Salamanca theologian Alphonsus Tostatus. 
The biblical exegete used the treatise for his discussion of the river Gi- 
hon, one of the four rivers of Paradise mentioned in Gen. 2, 10-14 and 
traditionally associated with the Nile. Like Roger Bacon more than one 
and a half centuries earlier, Tostatus expressed his reservations about 
Aristotle's explanation of the flooding of the Nile, which he too con- 
sidered unconvincing. The theologian blamed Aristotle's incapacity to 
identify the true reason of this natural phenomenon on the fact that, as 
a pagan, the Stagirite had ignored that the Nile originates in Paradise, 
where, according to Tostatus, the real cause for its annual inundation 
ought to be sought. 


All in all, the De inundatione Nili appears to have received only 
modest attention by medieval scholars and readers, and this is despite 
its relatively copious manuscript transmission and its widely—although 
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perhaps not unequivocally—accepted attribution to the Stagirite. Sur- 
prisingly, the treatise seems to have never been cited in medieval com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Meteorology, where one would expect it to be 
most used given the thematic overlaps of both texts. One reason might 
be that the De inundatione Nili appears to have never become a part of 
the teaching curriculum at medieval arts faculties. 


It is probably no more than a coincidence that this relative lack 
of interest for the De inundatione Nili on the side of medieval Aristo- 
telians is paralleled by contemporary Aristotle scholarship, where the 
treatise, despite its now (re-)established Aristotelian paternity, too re- 
mains at the margins of scholarly attention. 
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THE MEDIEVAL HEBREW DE POMO AND THE MYTH 
OF THE JEWISH ARISTOTLE 


ABRAHAM MELAMED 


1; 


he myth of the Hebraic origins of science and philosophy is an 

ancient phenomenon. It originated with Greek philosophers who 
were fascinated with the esoteric wisdoms of eastern people: Egyptian, 
Persian, Indians and also the Hebrews. Later Hellenistic Jewish schol- 
ars, such as Artephanus, Philo of Alexandria and Josephus Flavius, ac- 
quired this myth from the ancient Greek sources, further developed it, 
and transmitted it to later generations, both in order to prove the origi- 
nality and superiority of their people, as well as to justify the study of 
Greek philosophy and science by the Jews.! 


The assumption that the written Torah (Old Testament) and oral 70- 
rah (the Rabbinic teachings) contain all true philosophical knowledge 
is based on the belief in its direct divine origins; since God is assumed 
to be the source of all true knowledge, it necessarily follows that the 
text he bestowed upon humans must contain this knowledge in its en- 
tirety, at least in its hidden esoteric layers. 


This myth was re-introduced in medieval philosophy, influenced 
by Christian and Muslim intermediaries, and exerted great influence in 
all three monotheistic cultures. Considering Aristotle's prominence in 
medieval philosophy and science, medieval Jewish scholars devoted a 
great deal of energy in order to prove his Hebraic sources and connec- 
tions. In their view, if Aristotle was such a great philosopher, his knowl- 
edge must have stemmed somehow from the ancient Hebraica veritas. 


! For a comprehensive history of this myth since antiquity until modern times, see 
A. MELAMED, The Myth of the Jewish Origins of Science and Philosophy, Jerusalem 
2010 (in Hebrew). This paper is based on the findings of this book. 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 
Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 269-286 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.134874 
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Considering Aristotle’s reputation in medieval culture as “The Phi- 
losopher”, various fictitious stories and traditions concerning his He- 
braic sources were invented and circulated widely. Such stories were 
not unique to Jewish scholars; they were also widely circulated in Mus- 
lim and Christian sources, which were later freely adapted by Jewish 
scholars. It was deemed essential for all medieval scholars to prove 
that the great Greek philosopher adopted the monotheistic truth. While 
Jewish scholars attempted to Judaize Aristotle, for the Christians, cir- 
cumcising him was considered an essential preliminary stage before 
baptizing him.? 


Aristotle was not alone; in Hellenistic and early Christian and 
Muslim sources we mostly find stories concerning Plato’s Hebraic 
connections. This can be explained by the centrality of the Platonic 
and neo-Platonic teachings in the Hellenistic-Roman milieu, for in- 
stance in Philo and among the Church fathers. These traditions also 
appear in medieval Jewish culture, but there is no question that the 
stories concerning Aristotle predominated throughout this period. Only 
with the advent of the Renaissance, following the re-emergence of Pla- 
tonism, traditions concerning Plato's Hebraic connections re-surfaced 
and again became very popular.’ During the middle ages, however, the 
stories concerning Aristotle and the Jews predominated. 


2. 


Four possibilities of such Hebraic origins were explored by medieval 
Jewish scholars, from the more moderate to the more extreme: 


First, the motif of the theft of philosophy. According to this tradi- 
tion, Aristotle joined his pupil Alexander during his conquests in the 
east. When Alexander took Jerusalem, the philosopher confiscated 
King Solomon’s great library and made it his own. He appropriated 
the great Hebrew books of the wisest of all men, according to the bib- 
lical tradition, translated them to Greek, attributed them to himself, 
and concealed or destroyed their Hebraic origins. Jewish scholars cre- 
atively combined here Hellenistic legends that Aristotle was Alexan- 


? See detailed discussion ibid. Ch. 6. 


3 A. MELAMED, “The Myth of the Jewish Origins of Science in the Renaissance: 
From Aristotle to Plato", in Jewish History 26 (2012), 41-59. 
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der’s teacher, and Jewish Midrashic tales concerning the momentous 
encounter between Alexander and Jewish sages, who greatly impressed 
him with their profound wisdom. Aristotle is thus presented here not 
as “The Philosopher”, as he is traditionally described, but rather as the 
archetype of the intellectual thief. See, for instance, in Joseph ibn Caspi 
(Provence, fourteenth century): 

And the book of nature [Physics] and Divine matters [Metaphysics] 


were stolen from us and attributed to Aristotle, due to our sins; all are 
[originally] the wisdom of the Torah.‘ 


The second cluster of traditions contended that Aristotle studied with 
Hebrew sages during the Second Temple period, and acquired all of his 
knowledge from them. Scholars who advanced this tradition, such as 
the above mentioned ibn Caspi, pushed the period of Aristotle's activ- 
ity from the Fourth Century B.C., a few hundred years forward, in or- 
der to create the chronological possibility for the momentous meeting 
between the greatest Greek philosopher and the great rabbinic sages: 

And our venerable Sages were the first to discuss the emendation 

of the body and the soul in various places. And Aristotle fully inter- 

preted their sayings in his Ethics. This wise man was active during 

the Second Temple period, and whatever is true in what he says he 

learned from them. He deviated from their words only concerning 

the eternity of the world and some astronomical issues in which they 

themselves admitted that the Sages of the nations were right? 


These scholars were not exactly conscious of the great chronological 
gap between the periods in which Aristotle and the Jewish sages were 
active, and it seems to have been quite irrelevant as far as they were 
concerned. It was crucial for them to create the best possible historical 
meeting point between the two great traditions, in order to prove that 
the greatest Greek philosopher learned from the greatest Jewish sages. 
As corroborative evidence, ibn Caspi indicates that in most philosoph- 
ic issues, especially ethics, Aristotle's views are identical to those of 
the rabbis. Exceptions were the theory of creation, in which Aristotle 
deviated, since he did not receive divine revelation, and some specific 


4 JOSEPH IBN CASPI, Commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, Three 
Commentators on the Guide, Pressburg 1837; Photoproduced in Jerusalem, 1961, 
2. All translations were made by me, unless otherwise indicated. For ibn Caspi see 
MELAMED, The Myth, 181-190. 

5 JOSEPH IBN Caspl, /ggeret ha-Musar, in I. ABRAHAMS, Hebrew Ethical Wills Phil- 
adelphia 1948, vol. 1, 113. 
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astronomical issues, in which the rabbis already indicated that in such 
pure scientific matters one may prefer the opinions of the gentiles, in 
case they are scientifically proven. 


We must remember that the most problematic of Aristotle’s views, as 
far as monotheistic theology is concerned, was that of the eternity of the 
world and the idea of a passive God, devoid of any will. Both ideas fron- 
tally collided with the basic tenants of the monotheistic belief in creation 
ex nihilo, and the divine providence of an active God. Other Aristotelian 
views, mostly in ethics, could quite easily be harmonized with mono- 
theistic theology. Thus, it was deemed essential to prove that Aristotle 
changed his mind and accepted the basic tenants of monotheism when 
reaching old age. It seemed to them inconceivable to assume that “The 
Philosopher" would die holding such wrong views on such cardinal is- 
sues. Some scholars, including the above mentioned ibn Caspi, conclud- 
ed that Aristotle converted as a result, as we shall see in the following. 


In the stories concerning Plato's Hebraic sources, we never find 
the contention that he converted, since his basic views, including the 
theory of creation, were considered to be basically compatible with 
rabbinic thinking. Aristotle, however, had to be converted. 


For some Jewish scholars, this very general description of the 
chronological meeting point between Aristotle and the Jewish sages 
was not enough. In order to strengthen the verification of the story, 
they tried to pinpoint the specific minute details of his meetings with 
specific sages such as Simeon the Just and Rabban Gamliel, two of 
the greatest rabbinic scholars of late-antiquity. Here too, these scholars 
synthesized the two ancient traditions: the Greek tradition that Aristotle 
joined his pupil Alexander in his voyage to the east, and the rabbinic 
tradition that Alexander met with the elders of the Negev and Simeon 
the Just when he conquered the Holy Land. Now Aristotle is described 
as he who met with the Jewish sage. For these Jewish scholars, this 
represented the ultimate meeting point between the greatest Greek phi- 
losopher and the greatest Jewish sage, who greatly astounded the phi- 
losopher with his knowledge. Isaac Abravanel (Portugal-Spain-Italy, 
late fifteenth century - early sixteenth century) specifically argued that 
Simeon the Just taught Aristotle the secrets of physics and metaphys- 
ics, two of the cornerstones of Aristotelian philosophy: 


6 See MELAMED, The Myth, 133-138. 
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We are informed by a letter written by Aristotle the philosopher that 
he was the teacher of Alexander, and he used to travel with him. He 
tells us that he discussed there [in Jerusalem] with Simeon the Just 
issues of natural philosophy [physics]. When they passed on to dis- 
cuss Divine wisdom [metaphysics], the Hebrew sage showed great 
knowledge and understanding. Aristotle was astounded by the depth 
of his knowledge of metaphysics. We can find in is letters various 
comments concerning what he said and what Simeon answered him.’ 


Like some other Jewish scholars, Abravanel was so eager to prove the 
full affinity between Aristotle and Judaism that he contended that the 
Greek philosopher did not really believe in the eternity of the world. In 
Abravanel's interpretation, Aristotle did not argue here with the Jewish 
beliefs, but rather with earlier Greek scholars, such as Plato, who be- 
lieved in creation out of primordial mater: 
Judah ha-Levi was wrong when he claimed that Aristotle erred con- 
cerning the eternity of the world due to the lack of wisdom among 
the Greeks. This is because in that period they had abundant knowl- 
edge and understanding. As Averroes said, Aristotle was the one who 
initiated philosophy and brought it to perfection. Therefore, it is in- 
conceivable to assume that he erred on such a grave matter. In fact, 
Aristotle doubted prevailing [Greek] views since they were weak in 
comparison with the views of the [Hebrew] Sages.? 


In his view, Aristotle just contended that this belief necessarily results 
with eternity, but he himself did not agree with it. As far as Abravanel 
was concerned, if Aristotle was truly, “The Philosopher," it is incon- 
ceivable to assume that he would have erred on such a critical matter. 
Still, Abravanel strongly believed that the very ancient Greek scholars 
took their true knowledge from the Torah. Aristotle learned from them, 
thus also his knowledge was indirectly based on the Hebraica veritas.? 


7 Isaac ABRAVANEL, Nahalat Avot, New York 1953, 51-52. For this “letter” and 
other writings attributed to Aristotle, see in the following. 

* Isaac ABRAVANEL, Mifalot Elohim, Jerusalem 1993, 134. For Judah ha-Levi's 
view see, idem, Kuzari, 1: 65. See Three Jewish Philosophers, New York 1969, edited 
by I. HEINEMANN, p. 38: “He [=Aristotle] exerted his mind, because he had no reliable 
tradition at his disposal. [...] Had he lived among a people with well-authenticated and 
generally acknowledged traditions, he would have applied his deductions and argu- 
ments to the establishment of the theory of creation, however difficult, rather than to 
one of eternity, which is even more difficult to accept." For ha-Levi's discussion see 
MELAMED, The Myth, 100-113. 


° MELAMED, The Myth, 172-177. 
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A by-product of these traditions was that following these meet- 
ings with Jewish Sages, or through an act of some prophetic revela- 
tion, Aristotle not only acquired his scientific knowledge from them; he 
also consequently discovered the philosophical truth of Judaism on his 
deathbed and became a "righteous among the nations", who deserves 
a portion in the world to come; some even argued that he converted. 
Ibn Caspi contended that Aristotle's cognition of the Torah’s truth was 
not a result of rational comprehension, but of his recognition of the 
supreme authority of revelation: 

I swear in God Almighty that Aristotle, his friends and disciples, all of 

them cautioned to follow everything which is contained in the Torah 

and the prophets, and especially to observe the practical command- 
ments. And Plato said: “Kill whoever does not follow the Divine law”. 


And he also said: “Prayer restrains the lustful soul”. [...] This is the 
way our Sages said that they have a place in the world to come D 


As far as he and other Jewish scholars of this period were concerned, it 
was not enough that Aristotle acquired this insight throught rational ex- 
amination; it was essential to argue that he acquire it through an act of 
sheer revelation as well. Ibn Caspi even argued that as a result Aristotle 
and his disciples, and even Plato before him, advocated the fulfillment 
of all the practical commandments of Judaism, which in his views were 
completely congruent with Aristotelian ethics. Other scholars, such as 
Joseph ibn Shem Tov (Spain, fifteenth century), argued that Aristotle 
adopted the seven commandments of the Noachites, which can also be 
comprehended through reason, and not only through revelation: 
Aristotle observed the seven [Noachite] laws. [...], since they are all 
based on reason. However, although he was a great philosopher, as 
the Ethics demonstrates, a righteous man and one of the sages of the 
nations, still this will not obtain him a place in the world to come, un- 


til he will observe these laws on the basis of their Divine source. [...] 
Even he fully agreed that human reason is not enough for salvation." 


The fourth, most radical tradition is that Aristotle was a Jew from 
birth, no less! This tradition originated with the story of Clearchus, 
concerning a meeting between Aristotle and a certain Jew, which first 
appears in Josephus (Contra Apion, 1: 32). This story was transmitted 


10 JOSEPH IBN Caspl, /ggeret ha-Musar, Jewish Ethical Wills, 146-147. 


11 JOSEPH IBN SHEMTOV [SHEM Tov], Kevod Elohim, Ferrara, 1556, Photoproduced 
in Jerusalem, 1966, 29a. 
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to late-medieval and Renaissance culture by Eusebius (Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 9: 3). A misprint in the first Latin edition (1470), which 
was translated into Hebrew, created the phrase “Aristotle the Jew” (Ar- 
istoteles Judaeus), and brought some scholars to the conclusion that he 
was a Jew from birth." This tradition first appeared in a Hebrew book 
by Abraham Bibago (Spain, Late Fifteenth Century), which was com- 
posed shortly after the editio princeps of the Latin translation of the 
Praeparatio was published. For Bibago, the fact that this tradition was 
introduced by a Christian, a Church father, no less, was an enhancing 
proof of its veracity: 

And this Greek [=Christian] scholar [=Eusebius] built his whole book 

on the premise that true wisdom and perfect philosophizing does not 

exist and was not initiated but among the Jews. [...] Most of philos- 

ophy came to us from the wise Aristotle. [...] He was a Jew, from 

the seed of Israel, a Jerusalemite, descendent of the sons of Kolaiah, 

from the tribe of Benjamin. He came to us from the far away islands 

of Asia, came to us from the mountains, and sat with us a long time.'? 


Thus, the various traditions which attested to Aristotle's Hebraic con- 
nections culminated with the most radical conclusion: Aristotle, who 
stole the Hebrew books and attributed them to himself, read the He- 
brew books, studied with Jewish sages and consequently became a sort 
of a Judaizer, was now turned into a Jew from birth. 


Later Jewish scholars, who found this story in Bibago's book, ea- 
gerly embraced it and transmitted it further. They were not conscious 
of the printing error in the first Latin edition, nor of the fact that the 
error was corrected in the second edition, in which Aristotle became a 
non-Jew again; this had no relevance as far as they were concerned.'* 


3. 


Let us concentrate now on the third cluster of traditions, by which Ar- 
istotle discovered the philosophical truth of Judaism on his deathbed, 


7? FLAVIUS MITHERDATES, Sermo de passione domini, edited with an introduction by 
CH. WIRZUBSKI, Jerusalem 1963, 73-75. 

B ABRAHAM BIBAGO, Derech Emunah, Constantinople 1521, 56b. A detailed analy- 
sis of this text see in MELAMED, The Myth, 210-214. 

^ See details MELAMED, The Myth, 245-248, 252-254. Azariah de Rossi was the first 
to reject the authenticity of this story, MELAMED, The Myth, 302-303. 
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and became a "righteous among the nations", or even converted, and 
denounced his earlier pagan views concerning the nature of God and 
creation. This tradition was passed down through the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Book of Apple (De Pomo sive De morte Aristotelis), original- 
ly composed in Arabic around the tenth century. The De Pomo was 
translated and adapted in a shorter version into Hebrew by Abraham 
ibn Hasdai in Barcelona, in the year 1235, under the title Sefer ha- 
Tapuah (Lit. Book of the Apple).? It was translated from the Hebrew 
into Latin in the court of Manfred of Sicily in 1255.! This is a small 
booklet which describes Aristotle's death, following the topos of the 
description of Socrates' death in Plato's Phaedo. Here, Aristotle replac- 
es Socrates as the hero ofthe story. The attribution of such neo-Platonic 
texts to Aristotle was used by scholars as a means to conceal his prob- 
lematic views and rehabilitate him." According to this story, Aristotle 
denounced his Pagan views on his deathbed, and embraced the Abra- 
hamic tradition, concerning creation and the eternity of the intellectual 
soul. While the Arabic text bareley relates to the myth of the Hebraic 
sources of Aristotle, this motif forcefully appears in the Hebrew ver- 
sion, and in the Latin translation. 


Although some medieval scholars, who asked the loaded ques- 
tion: Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus? (“Was Aristotle really saved?")! 
rejected the attribution of this book to Aristotle, still it exerted great 
influence. Among Jewish scholars, Maimonides was unique in his ve- 
hement rejection of this attribution: 


5 ABRAHAM IBN HaspAal, Sefer Ha-Tapuach, Venice 1519. 

1^ PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, The Apple or Aristotle's Death (De Pomo sive De Morte Aris- 
totelis), translated from the Latin with an introduction by M. F. ROUSSEAU, Milwaukee 
1968. 

17 Also, the PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN, Theology, which was occasionally confused 
with the De pomo. The story of Aristotle's repentance was also attributed by Jewish 
scholars to the Theology. References to the Theology were less frequent. See details in 
MELAMED, The Myth, 191-192, 195, 199. On the Theology see J. KRAYE, “The Pseu- 
do-Aristotelian Theology in the Middle Ages", in The Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle 
Ages, ed. J. KRAYE et.al., London 1986, 265-286. E.K. Rowson, “The Theology of 
Aristotle and Some Other Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts reconsidered", in Journal of the 
American oriental Society 112 (1992), 478-484. 

18 A. H. CHROUST, “A Contribution to the Medieval Discussion: ‘Utrum Aristoteles 
sit salvatus"", in Journal of the History of Ideas 6 (1945), 231-238. 
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De pomo [and other pseudo-Aristotelian books] is full of daydreams 
and fabricated nonsense, (kulo hazaiot, ruhot ve-havalim). These are 
among the books attributed to Aristotle, but are not his." 


The ferociousness of his reaction only proves how popular such texts 
were and how far the belief in the veracity of these traditions went. 
One does not criticize an inexistent phenomenon, ever so forcefully. 
From this pronouncement in Maimonides' famous letter to Samuel ibn 
Tibbon, first translator of the Guide of the Perplexed, it is clear that a 
copy of the Arabic De pomo was in ibn Tibbon's library, and that Mai- 
monides knew this text well. 


Maimonides called Aristotle: “,the master of philosophers,” (Guide 
1:5) (so reminiscent of Dante’s later: “il maestro di color che sanno" 
Commedia Divina, 4: 131), and argued that: “,Aristotle’s intellect is 
the peak of human intellect," besides the prophets who received direct 
divine providence.? It was thus inconceivable for him to assume that 
Aristotle composed such a ridiculous text; it was obviously spurious. 
We should remember that Maimonides read the Arabic original; the 
Hebrew version was even more farfetched. 


Maimonides, the proud rationalist, was an exception, however, 
here as in many other instances. Most medieval scholars - both Jewish 
and Christian - were much less critical, and fully embraced these texts 
which they considered to be the final proof that Aristotle did accept the 
monotheistic belief - in its Jewish or Christian verity - on his deathbed. 
As the editor of the English edition of De pomo phrased it so aptly: “It 
was a transparent attempt, first to circumcise Aristotle, then to baptize 
bm "721 Jewish scholars wanted to Judaize Aristotle, while for Christian 
scholars circumcising him was considered a necessary preparatory step 
for his baptism. They used and accepted the Hebrew and Latin versions 
of De pomo as final proof that the great Greek philosopher truly em- 
braced Abrahamic monotheism on his deathbed. 


Despite Maimonides' strict reprimanding, the Hebrew De pomo 
exerted considerable influence on late-medieval Jewish scholars, just 
as the Latin version influenced Christian scholars; the temptation was 


? MAIMONIDES, Letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, in Letters of Maimonides, translated 
and edited by I. SHILAT, Jerusalem 1985, vol. 2, 552 (in Hebrew). 


? MAIMONIDES, Letter to Samuel, 553. 
?! The Apple, The Introduction, 3. 
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too strong. The first Jewish scholar known to me who used this text; is 
Abba Mari of Lunel (Provence, early Fourteenth Century). Abba Mari 
argued that one should not criticize Aristotle for his erroneous views 
concerning creation and the nature of God, since he did not receive di- 
vine revelation. Thus, he had to make deductions from the natural order 
after creation, based on human reason alone. Such knowledge is not 
included in the Seven Noachian Laws which obligate all non-Jews. He 
contended that had Aristotle been present during the Exodus, he would 
have instantly embraced Hebraic monotheism, rejected his erroneous 
beliefs in the eternity ofthe world, and burned all of his books: 

If Aristotle and his disciples would have witnessed the miracles made 

in Egypt and the opening of the sea, they would not have doubted 


creation ex nihilo, and he would have brought his writings on eternity 
and burned them.? 


The story whereby Aristotle personally burned his books after he re- 
pented, circulated widely during the later medieval period. It is a tes- 
timony to the widespread practice of burning forbidden books during 
this period.? 


Based on the Hebrew De pomo, Abba Mari argues that although 
Aristotle was wrong concerning creation, in his old age he did come 
to believe in the existence of one non-corporal God. By doing so he 
followed in the footsteps of Abraham, the first pagan who embraced 
monotheism. It is noteworthy that Abba Mari identifies here Abraham 
as master of philosophers (rosh ha-filosofim), an expression which was 
strictly used to designate Aristotle. Thus, while Aristotle is described 
here as a follower of Abraham, Abraham is defined in terms associated 
with Aristotle: 

We have no complaints and should not be too strict with Aristotle 

and his disciples. They did not really mean to slander. [...] They are 

among the sages of the nations who did not witness the signs and 
miracles, which are changes in the order of the universe. This is why 

Aristotle was misled by his eyesight [=empirical perception] and ad- 

vanced eternity. He should not be reprimanded for this since this is 


? ABBA MARI OF LUNEL, Minhat Kanaut, in Abraham ben Aderet, Teshuvot ha-Rash- 
bah im Sefer Minhat Kanaut le-Abba Mari mi-Lunel, ed. H. DIMITRUVSKI, Jerusalem 
1990, 256. 

3 On this motif see in A. MELAMED, “The Myth of the Penitents: Maimonides and 
Aristotle", in Maimonides and Mysticism, ed. A. ELQUYAM and D. ScHWARTZ, Ramat 
Gan 2009, 165-194 (in Hebrew). 
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not one of the seven [Noachite] laws. Still, one should praise him, 
since he advanced clear and final proof for the existence of God Al- 
mighty, His unity and incorporeality. [...] In this he followed Abra- 
ham our father, who was the first convert [to monotheism]. Thus, it 
is stated in the book De Pomo that he strived to annihilate the false 
opinions, as Abraham, the master of philosophers, did when he abol- 
ished idolatry in Haran.™ 


Various Jewish scholars of this period quoted a certain book written 
by Aristotle in his old age, in which he repudiated his wrong youthful 
view. Most probably they related to the Hebrew De Pomo, the Pseu- 
do-Aristotelian Theologia, or some intermediary source. A Jewish 
scholar named Hayyim of Briviesca (Spain, Fourteenth Century), tells 
us that he was informed by hearsay that a certain book written by Aris- 
totle in his old age, where he repudiated his youthful Pagan views, was 
brought by a certain Muslim scholar from Cairo to Muslim Andalusia: 
I testify a clear testimony, that I heard from [...], who heard from 
[...], who heard that there was in Alkahara a book which Aristotle 
wrote at the end of his life, in which he repudiated some views which 
he had previously held. The above-mentioned scholar asked for the 
book to be sent to him [...], and he clearly testified that he read there 
that Aristotle said that he changed his mind after the Simonite proved 
to him that his views concerning providence, the immortality of the 
soul and eternity, are wrong. And the Simonite was Simeon the Just, 
who was active in Alexander’s times, and Aristotle was Alexander’s 
teacher.” 


The problem here is that ifthis was really the case, this must have been 
the original Arabic version of De pomo, which did not include the sec- 
tion concerning Aristotle’s Hebraic sources. Thus, Julio Bartolucci, the 
great Seventeenth Century Christian Hebraist, contended in his Biblio- 
theca Magna Rabbinica that the word Cairo (Alkahira in the Hebrew 
text) is a distortion of the Christian Spanish town Alkala. In this case 
the reference must have been to the Hebrew text.” 


On top of this, the author argues that Aristotle was introduced to 
Hebraic learning by no other than the great sage, Simeon the Just, when 
he accompanied Alexander on his voyage to the east. Now, such asser- 


24 ABBA MARI OF LUNEL, Minhat Kanaut, 257-258. 
25 HAYYIM OF BRIVIESCA, Etz Hayyim, in Israelitische Letterbode 2 (1876-77), 85. 


2° JULIO BARTOLUCCI, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, I-IV (1675-1693), Reprinted in 
Farnborough 1965-68, 475. 
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tion is not to be found in the Hebrew De pomo. Apparently, the author 
connected here two different traditions concerning Aristotle’s Hebraic 
sources. He superimposed the story about the meeting with Simeon the 
Just, which originated in Talmudic sources,” on the tradition that Ar- 
istotle repented in his old age, which appears in the Hebrew De pomo. 


Some Fifteenth century Jewish scholars, such as Joseph ibn Shem 
Tov and Abravanel followed this fanciful combined tradition, and ar- 
gued that it appears in an unspecified letter (iggeret) or scroll (megilat 
sefer) written by Aristotle in his old age: 

And recent scholars informed us that there is a book by him [Aristo- 

tle], found in Egypt, in which he repudiated his older views concern- 


ing the eternity of the world, and other views in which he disagreed 
with the Mosaic Torah, and that Simeon the Just changed his mind.”® 


Various versions of this story appear in Abravanel's writings. In one 
place, he quotes some Christian scholars who contended that Aristo- 
tle “saw” the Mosaic Torah later in life. When he read the account of 
creation, he said that this theory seems to him to be plausible, if only 
Moses would have scientifically verified it: 
Some Christian scholars contend that Aristotle read the Mosaic Torah 
in his old age. And when he read its beginning [=the act of creation] 
he said: *Moses spoke well, only if he would have also provided a 
[scientific] proof". These utterings too, providing they were really 
said by him, show that he did not reject the views of the Torah, but 
admitted that what Moses said was good and proper, if only he would 
have provided a useful [scientific] proof.?? 


Itis interesting to note that although he knew this story from his Hebrew 
sources, still Abravanel preferred here to cite a Christian source. We 
know that he was well acquainted with Christian-Latin literature and 
amply used it throughout his voluminous writings. We can understand 
from this that he used the Latin version of De pomo or some intermedi- 
ary source. Apparently it was important for him to show that even Chris- 
tian scholars - and he deliberately uses here the plural form - believed 
that Aristotle truly received his knowledge from the Mosaic Torah; this 
was, in his mind, a corroborative proof for the veracity of this claim. 


21 See above, n. 7. 


?* JOSEPH IBN SHEMTOV, Commentary on Aristotle Ethics, quoted in M. STEINSCHNEI- 
DER, Hebrüischen Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, (reprinted in Graz 1956), 244-245. 


? ISAAC ABRAVANEL, Mifalot Elohim, Jerusalem 1993, 134. 
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Now the story gets a new twist. In yet another version of the same 
story, Abravanel compares Aristotle's repentance in his old age and an- 
other fabricated story, which became popular in certain Jewish circles 
in the later Middle Ages, that Maimonides himself repented and repu- 
diated his radical Aristotelian views later in life: 

It was already told that after Aristotle met Simeon the Just in Jerusa- 

lem, and listened to his views concerning divine matters, he changed 

his mind. And also, I heard that Maimonides, the great rabbi, wrote 

in his letter similar things, [as follows]: *A certain person came to me 

in my old age and what he said was tasteful. If I would have not been 

an old man by then, and my writings would have not been dispersed 

around the world, I would have retracted many things I wrote in these 

books." There is no doubt that what he heard [from that person] in his 

old age were Kabbalistic views 2 


The story concerning Maimonides' repentance in old age was invent- 
ed by some traditionalists and Kabbalists who could not stomach the 
fact that the great rabbinic authority held atrocious Aristotelian views 
concerning creation, resurrection, and other issues, which in their mind 
bordered on heresy. Maimonides had to be saved from himself, and be 
turned into a respectable traditional figure, as they envisioned him to be. 
Both stories are completely identical in their details 2 Since we know 
that the story concerning Aristotle, based on the Hebrew De pomo, was 
older than the story concerning Maimonides' repentance, it is easy to 
conclude that the motif was borrowed from the De pomo and superim- 
posed on the story of Maimonides’ repentance. How ironic is it that the 
motif from De pomo was applied to a scholar who so strongly argued 
that this text is nothing but a spurious heap of nonsense. Maimonides 
would have reacted with the same scorn to the story of his own repen- 
tance. The application of the old topos of great man's repentance in his 
old age, to these two great culture heroes, was used here by Abravanel 
as a vehicle to bolster the veracity of both claims; each case was used 
in order to verify the other. 


The story of the letter or scroll which tells us about the repentant 
Aristotle remained very popular, and continued to circulate among 
Jewish scholars of the sixteenth century in various versions. Some 
scholars insisted that it was a secret scroll (iggeret setarim) which Ar- 


30 ISAAC ABRAVANEL, Nahalat Avot, 3:21. 
3! See detailed discussion in MELAMED, “The Myth of the penitents”. 
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istotle deliberately hid from his Pagan environment lest they would 
accuse him of heresy: 
You should know that Aristotle wrote a book-scroll. It seems to me he 
had with him a secret scroll that he used to hide from his contemporar- 
ies, in which he presented philosophical views and agreed with them, 
but still argued that beyond what they say, there is a supreme being, 
which created the world and rules it. [...] You should know that it is 
highly probable that Aristotle received this belief from Simeon the Just, 
since he met him face to face and learned from him a great deal. After 
he wrote so many books he almost became a different person.? 


This was of course an echo of the old motif, whereby the philosopher 
hid his radical views from the mob as a means of self-defense. 


This tradition culminated in Gedaliah ibn Yahiah's Shalshelet haK- 
abbalah (Chain of Tradition) (Italy, late Sixteenth Century). Ibn Yahiah 
stitched together all the stories he could find concerning the Hebraic in- 
fluences upon Aristotle; the intertwined stories stretch for a few pages. 
It is noteworthy that the story of Aristotle's repentance, based on the 
Hebrew De Pomo, appears first, before all the other traditions, although 
they all predated it. This clearly attests to the prominence of the De 
pomo version in his mind: 

I read that Aristotle wrote in [one of his] letters that he spoke with 

Simeon the Just concerning Divine wisdom. He was astounded by the 

depth of Simeon's knowledge. [...] And I read [...] that a book was 

found in Egypt in which Aristotle admitted in his old age that every- 

thing which is written in the Mosaic Torah is true, and he became a 

proselyte [ger zedek] [...] And I read in the De pomo that although he 

believed in eternity, still he attempted with all his power to repudiate 

the erroneous views, [...] just as Abraham, the master of philoso- 

phers, did when he repudiated idolatry in Haran.? 


All the components of the traditions concerning the Hebrew De pomo, 
and its transmission, which we encountered hitherto, are interwoven here. 


The Hebrew De pomo was printed twice in Italy during the Six- 
teenth Century - Venice 1518 and Riva di Trento 1562 - which only 
attests to its continuous popularity. Of course, the transmission from 
manuscript to the printed text made it available to a wider public of He- 


? ABRAHAM BEN ELYAHU HA-LEVI, Ma 'amar al ha-Yehud, quoted in M. IDEL, “Kab- 
balah and Ancient Philosophy in the Writings of Isaac and Judah Abravanel”, in Judah 
Abravanel' s Philosophy of Love, ed. M. DORMAN, Tel Aviv 1985, 80-81, in Hebrew. 


33 GEDALIAH IBN YAHIAH, Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah, Warsaw 1877, 139. 
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brew readers. The book was later reissued three times by Jewish print- 
ers: Frankfurt 1693, Vilna 1799 and Lvov 1873. The reprinted editions 
only enhanced its availability to later scholars, well into the Jewish En- 
lightenment in Central and Eastern Europe, in the Nineteenth century. 


Thus, while until now we found scholars using the Hebrew De 
pomo in general terms, one of the most important Jewish Humanists 
of the late-Renaissance, Judah Muscato, (Mantua, late Sixteenth Cen- 
tury), included a detailed description of what happened to Aristotle on 
his deathbed. In his commentary on Judah ha-Levi's Book of Kuzari, 
Kol Yehudah (The Voice of Judah), he directly paraphrased the finale 
grande of the printed Hebrew version of De pomo. 


The myth of the Hebraic origins of science and philosophy is very 
prominent in the Kuzari.** In his commentary on this issue, Muscato in- 
troduced all the traditions of the myth he encountered. While previous 
scholars, including his contemporary ibn Yahiah, accepted all of these 
stories at face value, Muscato, already influenced by the new Renais- 
sance methods of textual criticism, was suspicious of the validity of 
some such stories; he still believed, however, that the story he found in 
De pomo is reliable: 

The De pomo, translated from Arabic into the holy tongue, seems to 


me more accurate [than other stories concerning Aristotle's Hebraic 
sources]. It recounts what happened to Aristotle when he died. He 


held a fragrant apple in his hand [...].*° 


In the scene described by Muscato in detail, Aristotle's disciples, who 
came to visit the ailing old philosopher, found him holding a fragrant 
apple in his hand and smelling it in order to sustain his spirit. The dis- 
cussion they initiated evolved around the theory of the immortality of 
the soul, which was supposed to console the dying philosopher. The 


34 JUDAH HA-LEVI, Kuzari 1: 63, Three Jewish philosophers, ibid., 37-38: “We can- 
not reproach the philosophers, because they inherited neither science nor religion. 
Being Grecians, they belong to the descendants of Japhet, who inhabited the north; 
whereas that knowledge coming from Adam, and sustained by Divine power, is only 
to be found among the progeny of Shem, who were the pick of Noah's descendants; 
this knowledge has always been connected with this pick of mankind and will always 
remain so. The Greeks only received it when they became powerful, from the Persians, 
who had it from the Chaldeans." See discussion in MELAMED, The Myth, 100-113. 

35 JUDAH Muscaro, Kol Yehudah, in JUDAH HA-LEVI, The book of the Kuzari with Kol 
Yehudah by Judah Muscato, Warsaw 1880, photoreproduced in Israel 1959, 79-80. 
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discussion drifted, however, to other issues, such as creation, in which 
Aristotle now preached the Abrahamic theory of creation ex nihilo, and 
agreed with one of his student’s assertion that all true knowledge di- 
rectly stems from the ancient Hebraica veritas. These were his last 
words. Immediately thereafter the apple fell from his hand and he 
passed away. 


This was perhaps the most direct and detailed usage of the Hebrew 
De pomo account we encountered. By the late Renaissance, howev- 
er, the intellectual atmosphere gradually started to change. First, the 
popularity of Platonism and Neo-Platonism increased in Renaissance 
Humanism, while so-called medieval barbarisms, associated with the 
venerated Aristotle, were rejected; Plato started to replace Aristotle as 
“The Philosopher". Consequently, stories concerning Plato's Hebraic 
sources were re-introduced and started to proliferate, while the old sto- 
ries connected to Aristotle became less popular. Aristotle was now de- 
moted to a student of Plato. He acquired the originally Hebraic wisdom 
from Plato, who studied with the prophet Jeremiah in Egypt, as one of 
these old traditions attested.? This tendency was enhanced with the ad- 
vent of modern science and the final demise of the Aristotelian system, 
which dominated western science until the seventeenth century. 


Secondly, various Jewish scholars who were influenced by the new 
humanist methods of textual criticism, compared the various traditions 
concerning the Hebrew connections of Aristotle described above, with 
other sources, mostly Greco-Roman, which re-surfaced during the Re- 
naissance. They discovered various textual and chronological discrep- 
ancies, and started to question their validity. One of the casualties of 
this process was the story of the repentant Aristotle as it appears in the 
Hebrew De pomo. 


Azariah de Rossi (Mantua, late Sixteenth Century), one of the last 
great Jewish humanists of the Renaissance, thoroughly investigated 
many of these stories in his groundbreaking historiographical work 
Meor Eynaiim (Delight of the Eyes), and refuted them one by one, in- 
cluding the story of the repentant Aristotle. As he concludes: 


We have no reliable source, nor is it reasonable to assume, that Aris- 
totle adopted the true religion, as they pretend. Their mistake stems 


36 See detailed discussion in MELAMED, “The Myth of the Jewish Origins of Science 
in the Renaissance", ibid. 
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from things they heard to be written in Josephus [...]. And if you will 
investigate properly, you will discover the source for the erroneous 
view that Aristotle converted?" 


The most radical critique of these traditions is found in the anti-Kabbal- 
istic writings of Leone da Modena (Modena, early Seventeenth Centu- 
ry), in which he completely rejected the old myth of the Hebraic sourc- 
es, claiming that since the Torah and philosophy are two totally different 
essences, there could be no cause and effect relationship between them 
whatsoever. Modena argued that such stories were part and parcel of 
the Kabbalistic nonsense, which he rejected so fiercely. Concerning our 
story, Modena informs the reader that he read the printed edition of the 
Hebrew De pomo. He explains the mistake of those who claimed that 
Aristotle adopted the Hebraica veritas on his deathbed in their unveri- 
fied assumption that if he truly was such an accomplished philosopher, 
it would be unimaginable to assume that he so greatly erred concerning 
creation and the nature of God. Modena rejected this assumption, and 
boldly claimed that Aristotle denied creation ex nihilo and the immor- 
tality ofthe soul; he died evil and malicious, no less. Likewise, Modena 
also rejected the analogous story concerning Maimonides' repentance. 
The great similarity between the details of the two stories only proved 
for him that both were fabricated; Aristotle did not adopt the true reli- 
gion and Maimonides did not become a Kabbalist in his old age: 

It seems to me that they did to Maimonides [...] exactly what they did 

to Aristotle [...]. It seemed to them to be inconceivable that a man be- 

stowed by God with so much knowledge and wisdom will be foolish 

enough to err so much in the knowledge of the true creator. [...] they 

said that since he believed in the immortality of the soul, he prayed 

to the reason of all reasons on his deathbed to have pity on him. They 

composed a book on this, which was translated into the holy tongue, 

titled De Pomo, which tells us that when he died he acknowledged the 

true God. One can read in printed book. [...] Aristotle denied creation 

ex nihilo and the immortality of the soul, he died evil and malicious, 

and did not repent for his crimes and vicious sins.?* 


Both the old myth of the Hebraic sources and the authority of Aristotle 
were now discarded.?? Still, quite a few Jewish and Christian scholars 


37 AZARIAH DE Rossi, The light of the Eye, translated with an introduction by J. 
WEINBERG, New Haven and London 2001, 354-356. 


38 YEHUDAH ARIEH DA MODENA, Ari Nohem, Jerusalem 1939, 40-41. 
3 The last Jewish scholar, known to me, who thoroughly discussed these texts, in- 
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in the successive centuries, especially Christian Hebraists, continued 
to advocate such traditions, and the question of the Hebraic sources 
was hotly debated from the Reformation to the Enlightenment. Some 
of these scholars, such as Johannes Buxtorf Jr. and Julio Bartolocci, 
still listed the Hebrew or Latin De pomo among their sources," and 
the Hebrew version was reissued three times during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, penetrating a new Jewish reading public in East- 
ern Europe. 


By the twentieth century, interest in such texts faded, besides for 
some esoteric academics, such as ourselves. Today references to such 
writings can be found only in some naive popular Jewish Orthodox 
publications whose authors, and some readers, still literally believe in 
the old discarded myth of the direct Judaic sources of philosophy and 
science.^! 


University of Haifa 


cluding De pomo, is SAMUEL MODLINGER, in his Aristotle's Life and his Philosophy 
Vienna 1833, (In Hebrew). Modlinger was full of praise to the greatness of the Greek 
philosopher, but insisted that all the traditions concerning his Judaic sources, including 
De pomo, are fictitious, ibid., 2. See discussion in MELAMED, Myth, 431-437. 

*? See for instance in Johannes Buxtorf Jr. Latin translation of the Kuzari, in which 
he listed many ofthe sources concerning the myth, including De pomo, and even men- 
tioned Maimonides refutation of its authenticity. Liber Cosri, Basel 1660, 28-30. Also, 
JuLıo BARToLoccl, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, Rome 1675-1693, 470-477; ISAAC 
CARDOSO, Philosophia Libera, Venice 1673; FORTUNIO LICETI, De Pietate Aristotelis 
egro Deum et Hominis, Ultini 1645. 


*! See details in MELAMED, Myth, in Conclusion, 456- 463. 


THE MEDIEVAL LATIN RECEPTION OF LIBER DE POMO IN 
QUESTIONS DE INTENTIONE ARISTOTELIS ON THE ETERNITY OF 
THE WORLD 


JOANA CURUT 


or a text as short as the Liber de pomo, this spurious Aristotelian 

libellus had an unexpected impact on the manner in which the Phi- 
losopher was perceived during the Middle Ages. The Book of the Apple 
had a rich reception in the Latin world. Different authors recorded dif- 
ferent passages from this work or used the same material in different 
ways or for different purposes, depending on their own theoretical in- 
terests. In the story of the dying Aristotle that is imagined in this text, 
kept alive only by the fragrance of an apple for the sake of holding a 
final discourse with his disciples, medieval Latin readers found Aristo- 
tle's adoption of creation ex nihilo particularly relevant. 


Confronted with both the authentic Aristotelian writings, which 
provided complex arguments in favour of the eternity of the world,' 


! Fora survey of the medieval debates on the eternity of the world, see: L. BIANCHI, 
L'errore di Aristotele. La polemica contro l'eternità del mundo nel XIII secolo, Flor- 
ence 1984; R. DALES, Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World, Leiden 1990; 
The Eternity of the World in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas and his Contemporaries, 
ed. J.B.M. WISSINK, Leiden 1990. See also: M.J. F. M. HOENEN, “The Eternity of the 
World according to Marsilius of Inghen: Study with an Edition of the dubium in II 
Sent., q. 1”, in Marsilius of Inghen: Acts of the International Marsilius of Inghen Sym- 
posium, organized by the Nijmegen Centre for Medieval Studies (CMS), Nijmegen, 18- 
20 December 1986, ed. H. A. G. BRAAKHUIS and M. J. F. M. HOENEN, Nijmegen 1992, 
117-142; W.O. DUBA, “Illi sollertissimi philosophi erraverunt in multis. The Eternity 
ofthe World among Early Scotists, With Editions of Questions by Hugh of Novocastro 
and Landolfo Caracciolo", in Studies in Later Medieval Intellectual History in Honor 
of William J. Courtenay, ed. W.O. DuBA, R.L. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL, Leuven 
2017, 145-256; J. W. PECK, C. SCHABEL, “James of Metz and the Dominican Tradition 
on the Eternity of the World, ca. 1300", in Medioevo. Rivista di Storia della Filosofia 
Medievale 40 (2015), 265-330; A.M. GILETI, “Two Questions on the Eternity of the 
World by Guido Terreni", in Guido Terreni, O. Carm. (71342): Studies and Texts, ed. 


Pseudo-Aristotelian Texts in Medieval Thought 

Turnhout, 2023 (Rencontres de Philosophie médiévale 28) pp. 287-314 
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and with a group of allegedly Aristotelian texts picturing the Philoso- 
pher as a supporter of creation ex nihilo, medieval authors had to grasp 
and ultimately decide what was the Stagirite's true teaching on the top- 
ic. Among medieval Latin scholars who dealt with this issue exten- 
sively were the sententiarii, the bachelors who commented upon Peter 
Lombard's Sentences, as the main academic requirement for obtaining 
the title of doctor theologiae according to the curriculum of medieval 
faculties of theology. 


Thus, in the context of Sentences commentaries, it is interesting to 
see a wide range of positions on Aristotle's stance on whether God cre- 
ated the world ex nihilo, as well as various uses of the Liber de pomo in 
debating this subject. In the present article, I will provide a status ques- 
tionis of the medieval Latin fortune of the Liber de pomo and analyze the 
case of several new sententiarii witnesses for whom this text is relevant 
to their de intentione Aristotelis questions on the eternity of the world. I 
will contrast the Augustinian Hermit Thomas of Strasbourg, who takes 
for granted the authenticity of Aristotle's creationist position by explic- 
itely quoting the Liber de pomo and employing it as an authoritative text, 
with the Cistercian Gottschalk of Pomuk, who implicitly copies Thomas’ 
opinion in order to reject his “positive” use ofthe Liber de pomo as proof 
of Aristotle's orthodox view.? The last case-study is the manner in which 
the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons, in his Sentences commentary on Book II, 
relates to the relevance of the Liber de pomo in a similar context, and 
whose position betrays a familiarity with a positive use of this text that 
can be traced back to previous authors, such as Richard Kilvington. 


A. Fipora, Barcelona 2015, 283-306; M.J. F.M. HOENEN, “How the Thomists in Co- 
logne Saved Aristotle: The Debate over the Eternity of the World in the Late-Medieval 
Period", in Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal 
and Royal Courts: Acts of the XVth Annual Colloquium of the Société Internationale 
pour l’Etude de la Philosophie Médiévale, University of Notre Dame, 8-10 October 
2008, ed. K. EMERY, W. J. COURTENAY and S. M. METZGER, Turnhout 2012, 181-218. 

? For a survey of the rich medieval reception of Liber de pomo in the Latin world 
from the perspective of the most important topics which caught the attention of me- 
dieval Latin scholars, see I. CURUT, “Liber de pomo sau testamentul apocrif al lui 
Aristotel”, in PSEUDO-ARISTOTEL, Cartea despre mar si moarte (Liber de pomo), trans. 
into Romanian by I. CURUT, Oradea 2016, 64-90. On the particular protreptic value 
of this text, see I. CURUT, “Ad eruditionem multorum. The Latin Version of the Book 
of the Apple as a Philosophical Protreptic", in Philobiblon. Transylvanian Journal of 
Multidisciplinary Research in Humanities 1 (2017), 19-35. 
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The attitudes of modern commentators regarding the relevance of 
the Book of the Apple are by no means unanimous, ranging from unre- 
served acceptance of the booklet to its stonewalling rejection due to its 
inauthenticity. In fact, these attitudes are reducible to the different crite- 
ria by which an author decides the degree of importance that the Liber 
de pomo has in the wider context of Latin Aristotelianism. For instance, 
a clear case of minimization can be found in the work of Aleksander 
Birkenmajer,’ who rejects the inclusion of the Liber de pomo in the proj- 
ect of editing the Latin Aristotelian corpus, on the basis of a strict phil- 
ological criterion. Birkenmajer's article, published in 1932, proposed 
to the future editors of Aristoteles Latinus a ranking of the Aristotelian 
texts according to their authenticity, within which the Liber de pomo fell 
in the ninth category, that of the pseudo-Aristotelian writings of oriental 
origin, along with various treatises on alchemy and astrology. 


Ultimately, Aristoteles Latinus was edited without following the 
classification proposed by Birkenmajer, but using the historical criteri- 
on of the entry of Aristotelian texts into the Latin world. According to 
this editing principle, the Liber de pomo 1s among the texts of natural 
philosophy pertaining to the corpus recentius,* as attested in the manu- 
script tradition consulted by the editors of Aristoteles Latinus.? 


The polar opposite of Birkenmajer's attitude is that of Alessandra 
Beccarisi, according to whom the criterion proposed by the Polish his- 


3 A. BIRKENMAJER, a Classement des ouvrages attribués à Aristote par le Moy- 
en Age latin », in Études d'histoire des sciences et de la philosophie du Moyen Äge 
(Studia Copernicana I), Wroclaw-Warszawa-Kraków 1970, 53-71: 64. 

^ “Corpus recentius’ is the conventional name given by the editors of Aristoteles 
Latinus to the collection of Aristotelian natural philosophy texts translated or revised 
by William of Moerbeke in the second half of the thirteenth century, to distinguish 
them from the translations of natural philosophy texts made in the first half of the 
same century, conventionally grouped under the name ‘corpus vetustius’; B.G. DOD, 
“Aristoteles latinus", in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy. From 
the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegration of Scholasticism, 1100-1600, ed. N. 
KRETZMANN, A. KENNY, J. PINBORG and E. STUMP, New-York 1982, 150-153; P. DE 
LEEMANS, V. CORDONIER, C. STEEL, "Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen: corpus ar- 
istotelicum”, and “Die Zusammenstellung des corpus aristotelicum und die Kommen- 
tartradition", in Die Philosophie des Mittelalters. Bd. 4: 13. Jahrhundert, pt. 1, hrsg. v. 
A. BRUNGS, V. MUDROCH, und P. SCHULTHESS, Basel 2017, 110-129 and 149-161. 

5 G. LACOMBE, "Praefatio", in Aristoteles Latinus. Pars prior, ed. G. LACOMBE, A. 
BIRKENMAJER, M. DULONG, A. FRANCISCHINI, Bruges-Paris 1937, 50-51. 
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torian is inadequate for the task of reconstructing the Latin tradition 
of Aristotle’s reception.° More precisely, starting from the findings 
concerning the presence of the Liber de pomo in the corpus recentius, 
Beccarisi advances the hypothesis that William of Moerbeke’s efforts 
in translating and editing the texts that later formed this corpus recenti- 
us were motivated precisely by the idea of reconciling Aristotelianism 
with Catholic theology. 


The role of the Liber de pomo in this enterprise was significant, 
and it became increasingly necessary after 7 March 1277, when Bishop 
Étienne Tempier of Paris condemned 219 theses supported by masters 
of the Faculty of Arts in Paris.’ Some of the opinions censured in this 
document affirmed the thesis of the eternity of the world, the existence 
of a unique intellect for all people, astral determinism, the supreme 
degree of excellence of philosophical activity, as well as other theses 
contrary to Christian doctrine, which the document claims to have been 
taught by masters of that faculty. As a result, the inclusion in the corpus 
recentius by Moerbeke himself of a booklet in which Aristotle's Meta- 
physics 1s evoked in order to argue for the immortality of the soul and 
the creation out of nothing, as presented in the Liber de pomo, would 
have served, according to Beccarisi, the rehabilitation of Aristotle's 
philosophy and its reconciliation with Latin theology.? 


On the other hand, Pietro Rossi, although he concedes the impor- 
tance of Moerbeke's translations, rejects the hypothesis that the Do- 
minican translator himself established the structure and content of the 
corpus recentius, drawing attention to the fact that the composition of 
these corpora depended most often on the inherent evolution of medi- 


6 A. BECCARISI, “La morte e il filosofo: il Liber de pomo seu de morte Aristotelis", 
in Parva naturalia. Saperi medievali, natura e vita. Atti dell'11? convegno della So- 
cietà Italiana per lo studio del pensiero medievale (Macerata, 7-9 dicembre 2001), a 
cura di C. CRISCIANI, R. LAMBERTINI e R. M. Vico, Pisa-Roma 2004, 172. The same 
idea is reprised in A. BECCARISI, “Le Liber de pomo seu de morte Aristotelis. Quand 
l'exemple deviant récit", in Exempla docent. Les exemples de philosophes de l'Antiq- 
uité à la Renaissance, éd. T. RICKLIN, Paris 2007, 283. 

7 BEccanisI, “La morte e il filosofo", 175-176; D. PıcH£, La condamnation parisi- 
enne de 1277, texte latin, traduction, introduction et commentaire, Paris 1999. 

* BECCARISI, “La morte e il filosofo", 176: “In altre parole, coniungando elementi 
di medicina ippocratica, filosofia platonica e cosmologia aristotelica, il Liber de pomo 
riabilita la filosofia di Aristotele, che qui appare pienamente coerente con la cultura 
religiosa di arabi, ebrei e cristiani". 
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eval academic programs.’ Moreover, Rossi argues, the temporal dis- 
tribution of Moerbeke's translations does not reflect the sequence of 
Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian treatises attested in the preserved 
codices or in the loan lists of university libraries. 


Nevertheless, I will show below, based on the texts of two sentential 
bachelors whose citations from the Liber de pomo have not yet been sig- 
naled in the literature, that the increasingly frequent citation of the Liber 
de pomo beginning in the fourteenth century seems to confirm, at least 
partially, that the text played an apolegetic role, in contrast to the repeat- 
ed condemnations of Aristotelianism during the thirteenth century. 


1. The Latin Reception of the Liber de pomo and the Reconcilia- 
tion of Aristotle with Christian Theology 


Just like modern commentators on the Book of the Apple, medieval 
readers of this text, whether Arab, Jewish or Latin, related to it in var- 
ious ways: from the uncritical acceptance of the authenticity of the 
booklet in order to articulate the different competing philosophical out- 
looks in the Islamic world, as was the case in the Arabic and Persian 
milieu of the tenth century,'® to the emphatic rejection proclaimed by 
Maimonides, who judged the text strictly from the perspective of its in- 
authenticity, but which probably also betrays his intention to cultivate 
in the Jewish world an Aristotelianism divorced from the Gnostic and 


? P. Rossi, “Odor suus me confortat et aliquantulum prolongat vitam meam: Il fra- 
grante frutto e la morte di Aristotele", in Vita longa: vecchiaia e durata della vita nella 
tradizione medica e aristotelica antica e medievale: atti del convegno internazionale, 
Torino, 13-14 giugno 2008, a cura di C. CRISCIANI, L. REPiCI e P. B. Rossi, Firenze 
2009, 87-119: 92. 

? For example, in their epistles the Ihwän as-Safä’ (Brethren of Purity) approvingly 
quote the Arabic version of the Book of the Apple for the notion of heavenly ascent 
granted to ancient sages and philosophers. (F.H. DIETERICI, Die Philosophie der Ara- 
ber im X. Jahrhundert n. Chr., Leipzig 1876, 105); for the relation between the Arabic 
reception of the Book of the Apple, Hermetic lore and the Ihwan as-Safa’, see K. VAN 
BLADEL, The Arabic Hermes: from Pagan Sage to Prophet of Science, Oxford 2009, 
176-181. In another instance, Näsir-i husraw quotes the last paragraph of the Book of 
the Apple against Abü Bakr ar-Razi, in order to establish, on the basis of Aristotle's 
authority, the doctrine of the reunification of individual souls in their divine origin; H. 
CORBIN, Histoire de la philosophie islamique, Paris 1986, 202. I thank Andrei Marinca 
for the latter reference. 
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Hermetic traditions with which the Philosopher was often linked in 
Islamic culture." More precisely, in referring to the Arabic version of 
the Book of the Apple, Maimonides derived from the apocryphal nature 
of the text its complete uselessness," just as, mutatis mutandis, Birken- 
majer proposed the complete exclusion of this text from the project of 
editing the Latin Aristotelian writings. 


In the Latin world, the Book of the Apple received as well negative 
verdicts regarding its authenticity, especially amongst Franciscan au- 
thors, who also established a tradition of criticism and reluctance to- 
wards the presuppositions of Aristotelianism (assumed and developed 
instead in Latin Averroism),'® a reticence that occasionally received 
an institutional expression, as in the case of the previously mentioned 
condemnation, in the elaboration of which, with the exception of the 
secular master (with Franciscan sympathies) Henry of Ghent, only 
Franciscan masters took part. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that the first known citation of the 
Book of the Apple is accompanied in the Franciscan environment by 
the denial of its authenticity, together with the rejection of another 
Aristotelian apocryphon, the Secretum secretorum.'* This citation ap- 
pears in a quaestio entitled Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus (^Whether 
Aristotle is saved”),'® found in a codex containing quodlibetal ques- 


! On the reception of the Hebrew Book of the Apple (Sefer ha-tapuah) within Jewish 
culture, see A. Melamed's contribution in the present volume. 


12 “Letter of Maimonides to Rabbi Jehudah Ibn Tibbon”, trans. H. ADLER, in Mis- 
cellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. I, London 1872, 219-228: 225: “Among the works 
which you mention as being in your possession, you name De pomo and The Golden 
House. These two treatises are spurious, and entirely valueless: they are among those 
which are ascribed to Aristotle, but which are not genuine”. 

B E. MAHONEY, “Aristotle as the worst natural philosopher (pessimus naturalis) and 
the worst metaphysician (pessimus metaphysicus): his reputation among some franciscan 
philosophers (Bonaventure, Francis of Meyronnes, Antonius Andreas, and Joannes Ca- 
nonicus) and later reactions", in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. In memori- 
am Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947), hrsg. v. O. PLUTA, Amsterdam 1988, 261-273. 


^ In Secretum secretorum, the anonymous author also affirms the creation of the 
world from nothing, fueling, just like Liber de pomo, the favorable attitude of the 
Latins towards the possibility of Aristotle's salvation; S.J. WILLIAMS, The Secret of 
Secrets: The Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristotelian Text in the Latin Middle Ages, 
Ann Arbor 2003, 276-279. 


15 A.-H. CHROUST, “A Contribution to the Medieval Discussion: Utrum Aristoteles 
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tions,!° most likely drafted in a Franciscan environment around 1310- 
1320. In a study investigating the phenomenon of medieval debates 
regarding Aristotle’s salvation, Anton-Hermann Chroust was the first 
to signal the presence of a citation from the Liber de pomo in this 
question. Recently, the authorship of this quaestio was attributed to 
Hugh of Novocastro, a Franciscan author from the first decades of the 
fourteenth century." The verdict of inauthenticity that the Liber de 
pomo receives in this quaestio anticipates within the Franciscan order 
the rejection of any effort to secure for Aristotle a place among the 
ancient sources on which Christian theology can be based as a science: 


Si dicatur quod in Secretis secretorum quod secta perypathetica asse- 
rit ipsum sursum ad celum ascendisse empyreum in columpna ignis; 
item quod ibi dicitur quo invenitur in antiquis codicibus grecorum 
quod deus excelsus suum angelum destinavit ad eum dicens: Poti- 
us nominabo te angelum quam hominem. Sed istud nichil est, quia 
eadem facilitate contempnitur, qua probatur. Si enim hoc esset verum, 
magis argueret eius dampnationem, quia libellus iste sicut et alius, 
qui dicitur De pomo Aristotelis non sunt autentici. Unde dictis illorum 
nulla fides est adhibenda." 


Sit Salvatus”, in Journal of the History of Ideas 6 (1945), 231-238. The edition of this 
text is found in R. IMBACH, "Aristoteles in der Hölle: Eine anonyme Quaestio ‘Utrum 
Aristotiles sit salvatus’ im Cod. Vat. lat. 1012 (127ra-127va). Zum Jenseitsschiscksal 
des Stagiriten", in Peregrina Curiositas. Eine Reise durch den orbis antiquus, hrsg. v. 
A. KESSLER, TH. RICKLIN und G. WURST, Göttingen 1994, 297-318. 


Ip Quaestiones quodlibetales are a genre of university questions, which had an im- 
pressive development within the Faculties of Theology between the years 1240-1330, 
and which, as their name indicates, could be raised by anyone (a quolibet) inside or out- 
side the University, whether masters, students or members of the educated elite. More- 
over, their subject was not predetermined, but could be related to anything (de quolibet). 
For the literature on the evolution of this university genre, see Les questions disputées 
et les questions quodlibétique dans les facultés de théologie, de droit et de médecine, 
éd. B. C. BAZAN, G. FRANSEN, D. JACQUART et J. W. WiPPEL, Turnhout 1985, 153-222; 
Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEI, 
Leiden 2006; Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. The Fourteenth Century, ed. 
C. SCHABEL, Leiden 2007. 


7 The attribution was made by William O. Duba based on the textual similarities 
between this quaestio and another quaestio on the first distinction in Book II of the 
same author's Sentences Commentary, dating from the same period, but in which the 
discussion of the authenticity of Liber de pomo is missing; WO. DUBA, “Aristotle in 
Hell and Aquinas in Heaven: Hugo de Novocastro, OFM, and Durandus de Aureliaco, 
OP", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 56 (2014), 183-186. 


18 [MBACH, "Aristoteles in der Hölle”, 309. 
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This attitude was consequently inherited by the Franciscan Peter of 
Candia (Pope Alexander V), who, in commenting on the Sentences in 
Paris in 1378-1379, repeated the same verdict of inauthenticity in rela- 
tion to the Book ofthe Apple and also the Secretum secretorum: 
Ad hoc etiam ipsi adducunt quasdam auctoritates quae quodammodo 
videntur auferre mundi aeternitatem. Unde, in libro De pomo, dicit 
quod Deus sapientia sua creavit saeculum. [...] Similiter, in De se- 
cretis secretorum, in pluribus locis, asserit Deum creatorem ex nihilo 
fecisse omnia [...]. Ad auctoritates patet quod prima quae sumitur ex 
libro De pomo non facit contra eum, pro eo quod de auctore illius 
libri utrum fuerit Aristotelis verisimilitur dubitatur. Immo, creditur a 
multis firmiter quod numquam fecerit Aristoteles illum librum.'? 


Unlike the anti-Aristotelian trend manifest in the Franciscan Order, 
the Dominicans were willing to assume and prove the compatibility 
of Aristotelianism with Christian theology, even if this project proved 
its fragility in several important points of its articulation, as in the case 
of Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. As for the presence of the 
Book of the Apple among the Dominicans' readings, a first example 1s 
the English friar Robert Holcot (ca. 1290-1349), who, during a discus- 
sion on the usefulness of logic for theology, reduces the former to the 
knowledge and ability to dismantle sophistic arguments, citing the plea 
for the study of logic in the Book of the Apple.” 


Another example is Conrad of Halberstadt junior (ca. 1300-1352), 
who inserts exhortatory passages from the Book of the Apple into his 
anthology Tripartitus moralium?! As a third example of Dominican 
reception, we can evoke Heymericus de Campo (1395-1460), an au- 
thor without strict affiliation to the Dominican Order, but an illustrious 


19 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In II Sententiarum, d. 1, q. 1, a. 3, ed. S. BROWN, in Divine 
Creation in Ancient, Medieval, and Early Modern Thought, ed. M. TRESCHOW, W. OT- 
TEN and W. HANNAM, Leiden 2007, 388-391. 

? ROBERT HOLCOT, “Utrum haec sit concedenda: Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus", in ROBERT HOLCOT, Exploring the Boundaries of Reason: Three questions 
on the nature of God by Robert Holcot, ed. H.G. GELBER, Turnhout 1983, 36.119- 
123: *Dico quod sic, magis tamen ad respondendum et solvendum rationes sophisticas 
quam ad adducendum. Dicunt enim multi contra fidem et frivolas inducunt rationes, 
et ad tales sufficit ingenium per logicam informatam, unde Aristoteles, De pomo, et 
tamen eodem modo logica est necessaria, ut beatus a loco non legatur". 

?! Konrads von Halberstadt O.P. Tripartitus moralium. Studien zum Nachleben an- 
tiker Literatur im späteren Mitellalter, Il, hrsg. v. E. RAUNER, Frankfurt a. M. 1989, 26. 
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representative of neo-Albertism in the fifteenth century. In his work, 
Problemata inter Albertum Magnum et sanctum Thomam, Heymericus 
cites the Book of the Apple in the context of the beatific vision.? 


Next, in the treatise De salute Aristotelis by the Thomist Lambertus 
de Monte (1430-1499), from Cologne, we find his reply to the dispute 
initiated by the Franciscans concerning Aristotle's salvation: if the Phi- 
losopher clearly proclaimed monotheism and a belief in divine reward, as 
emerges from the Liber de pomo, he must undoubtedly have been saved.” 
As Chroust also showed,” the assumption of the authenticity of the text 
becomes a premise in arguing for the salvation of the philosopher. More- 
over, Lambertus de Monte renders an exclamation of Aristotle's that he 
allegedly voiced before dying (“O ens entium, miserere mei!”), which 
seems to be a later addition to the Latin text.” In his poem Liber de vita 
et morte Aristotelis?*, redacted by Lambertus in the Thomist environment 
of the 1470s, he represents Aristotle as benefitting from a quasi sanctifica- 
tion within the Christian religion. More precisely, the last 36 lines of this 
poem resume the plot of the Liber de pomo and are followed by a gloss in 
which Aristotle is presented as a forerunner of Christ in natural matters, 
just as John the Baptist was a forerunner in matters of grace.” 


? HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Problemata inter Albertum Magnum et sanctum Thomam, 
ed. J. LANDEN, Köln 1496, f. i. IV.r: “Sed vita hominis interioris per illustrationem spir- 
itus est participative patriae quomodo verum est, quod idem Paulus asserit: nostra con- 
versatio est in caelis, eo quod in contemplatione illius intellectus ipse homo immediate 
coniungitur suo Creatori, ita quod in hoc statu moriens invenit se beatifice reductum ad 
suum principium, ut testatur Philosophus in libro De pomo et morte". 

3 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Questio de salvatione Aristotelis, ed. H. QUENTEL, Köln 
1498 (no pagination on the incunabulum): “Quod etiam Aresto. cognovit deum esse 
bonorum se requirentium remuneratorem ostendit multiplex eius dictum in diversis 
libris. Et probatur primo ex libello qui intitulatur De pomo et morte, ubi disputans 
contra voluptates, sicut et in multis aliis moralibus libris facit". 

24 CHROUST, “A Contribution to the Medieval Discussion", 235-236. 

25 W. HERTZ, “Die Sagen vom Tod des Aristoteles", in Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
hrsg. v. F. VON DER LEYEN, Stuttgart-Berlin 1905, 396-397. M. GRABMANN, "Aristote- 
les im Werturteil des Mittelalters", in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben: Abhandlungen 
zur Geschichte der Scholastik und Mystik, vol. 2, München 1936, 62-102, esp. 95-100. 
P. vou Moos, Heiden im Himmel? Geschichte einer Aporie zwischen Mittelalter und 
Früher Neuzeit - mit kritischer Edition der 'Quaestio de salvatione Aristotelis' des 
Lambertus de Monte (um 1500) von Philipp Roelli, Heidelberg 2014. 

26 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE, Liber de vita et morte Aristotelis, ed. H. QUENTEL, Köln 1490. 

?' S. NEGRI, “La quaestio ‘De salvatione Aristotelis’ del tomista Lamberto di Mon- 
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Therefore, the medievals’ attitudes towards the possibility of sav- 
ing Aristotle include a wide range of reactions, from the condemna- 
tion of the philosopher, a popular view in Franciscan circles, to his 
salvation in the case of Lambertus de Monte, in the Thomist circle of 
fifteenth-century Cologne. There is also an intermediate position re- 
garding Aristotle’s salvation, that can be found at Dante, who, in his 
Inferno, IV, 131, grants Aristotle only the possibility of spending eter- 
nity in limbo, alongside Averroes and Avicenna. 


Although the Liber de pomo circulated in medieval universities 
and libraries as part of the Aristotelian corpus for nearly three centu- 
ries,” it appears that the text was never included in the curriculum of 
any faculty of arts. On the other hand, the occurrences of some quoted 
fragments from the Liber de pomo attest, as we have seen, to the circu- 
lation of this text in university milieu. Yet it is possible that this recep- 
tion is generally indirect and via the famous Auctoritates Aristotelis, a 
medieval anthology composed at the end of the thirteenth century by 
the Franciscan Jean de Fonte, which includes a series of authoritative 
passages extracted from the corpus of the authentic and apocryphal 
Aristotelian texts, among which eight sentences are extracted from the 
Liber de pomo,” although it is possible that medieval scholars were 
aquainted with the text also through other collections of excerpts from 
Aristotelian works.” 


Nevertheless, there is proof that some authors knew more ofthis text 
than just the passages recorded in the Auctoritates Aristotelis. Thus, an 
interesting use of the Liber de pomo is found in Thomas Bradwardine’s 


te", in L'antichità classica nel pensiero medievale. Atti del XIX convegno della socità 
Italiana per lo studio del pensiero Medievale (SISPM), a cura di A. PALAZZO, Turnhout 
2011, 413-440. 

?* See the contribution of P. DE LEEMANS and L. DEVRIESE in the present volume, 
1-28, Table 1. 

? Les Auctoritates Aristotelis. Un Florilége Médiéval, étude historique et édition 
critique par J. HAMESSE, Louvain-Paris 1974, 273. 

3° A good example is ms. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 14704, which 
contains in its first part propositiones of several Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian 
works, including Liber de pomo; the most detailed study of this florilegium is P. DE 
LEEMANS, "Another Aristotelian Florilegium (Paris, BnF, lat. 14704)", in Les Auctor- 
itates Aristotelis, leur utilisation et leur influence chez les auteurs médiévaux: état de 
la question 40 ans aprés la publication, éd. J. HAMESSE et J. F. MEIRINHOS, Barcelona 
2017, 115-138. 
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(ca. 1290-1349) De causa Dei contra Pelagium et de virtute causarum: 
the Book of the Apple is cited here with the title De morte Aristotelis, 
and the work is used in several specific contexts. First, Bradwardine 
cites in extenso passages that he employs as authoritative arguments 
in favor of the thesis that Greek science and philosophy have Semitic 
and Egyptian origins, a theory supported before Bradwardine by Roger 
Bacon, and whose source can be found in the Antiquities of Flavius 
Josephus (I, 2, 5, 8)?! In support of this theory, Bradwardine refers 
to passages from the Liber de pomo in which the biblical patriarchs 
Noah and Abraham are praised for understanding the true nature of the 
celestial orbs and for rising above their contemporaries, who were still 
captive to idolatrous practices and the belief in astral determinism.? 


Second, Bradwardine evokes the Liber de pomo with the rhetorical 
purpose of addressing Aristotle directly (“in the booklet about your 


3! N. ROTH, “The ‘Theft’ of Philosophy by the Greeks from the Jews", in Classical 
Folia 32/1 (1978), 53-67; A.M. Fuss, “The Study of Science and Philosophy Justified 
by Jewish Tradition", in The Torah U-Madda Journal 5 (1994), 101-114; A. MELAMED, 
“The Myth of the Jewish Origins of Philosophy in the Renaissance: from Aristotle to 
Plato", in Jewish History 26 (2012), 41-59. For Bradwardine's role in transmitting pas- 
sages from other pseudo-Aristotelian texts to the Latin scholastics, see also A. Marin- 
ca's contribution from the present volume. 


32 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 35, ed. H. SAVILLE, Londini 1618, 
75: “In libello quoque de morte Aristotelis 9 refertur secundum sententiam Melonis 
discipuli Aristotelis, quam et Magister plurimum commendavit, quod usque ad adven- 
tum Noe homines aestimantes Solem et Lunam alias quoque stellas ex seipsis moveri, 
quare et esse primos motores simpliciter atque Deos, ipsis tanquam diis secundum 
varia idola servierunt; de qualibus et undecima pars tangebat; Noe autem fuit primus 
qui cognovit creatorem sphaerarum, et quod ipse est principium cuiuslibet motionis; et 
ipse habebat scientiam, et gradum altissimum harum rerum". THOMAS BRADWARDINE, 
De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 35, ed. SAVILLE, 76: “In libello quoque de morte Aristotelis 9 
similiter recitatur quod post Noe natus est Abraham, qui fuit sapientior omnibus, et ad 
maximum gradum Prophetiae pervenit; cognovitque quod Sol et Luna et omnes stellae 
habebant primum motorem, et ideo non est secutus viam patris sui et generationis 
suae, qui idola adorabant". G. MOLLAND, “The role of Aristotle in the epistemological 
schemata of Roger Bacon and Thomas Bradwardine", in Aristotle in Britain during the 
Middle Ages, ed. J. MARENBON, Turnhout 1996, 288-289: “Moreover, for Bradwardine 
at least, this view was supported by a passage imported into the Hebrew version of 
another piece of Aristotelian pseudepigraph, the De morte Aristotelis or De pomo [...] 
This also gave a convenient monotheistic twist to the story, which formed an important 
part of Bradwardine's scientific preconceptions, and was strongly supported by the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, a work that displayed significant Stoic influences". 
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death, [...]”), and to prove the evolution of Aristotle's thought regard- 
ing the eternity of the world and the immortality of the soul: from sup- 
porting reprehensible positions, incompatible with the Christian faith, 
during the mature period of his creativity, to retracting the same posi- 
tions at the end of his life.” 


In other instances, Bradwardine appeals to the Liber de pomo to 
exemplify through Aristotle the ancient philosophers' belief in the af- 
terlife and uses the text as an argument against heretics who would 
deny that good deeds in this life can deserve eternal reward, just as 
sins lead to eternal punishment.?^ Liber de pomo also proves useful in 
showing Aristotle exhorting an ascetical lifestyle to his disciples.? Not 


3 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 40, ed. SAVILLE, 139: “Nonne 
etiam moriturus illo vano appetitu apparentiae, ostentationis, gloriae, et honoris de- 
posito, illam sententiam tuam antiquam de aeternitate mundi, coram multis sapientibus 
corrrexeras sapienter, priorem errorem tuum pomposum humiliter confitendo, teste 
teipso in libello de morte tua conscripto [...]?" 


34 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 38, ed. SAVILLE, 100: “Qui etiam 
moriturus informans et consolans suos discipulos contra mortis timorem et de statu 
animarum post mortem, sicut recitatur in libello de morte eius conscripto 6. Sic ait: 
In primis interrogabo vos si confitemini et creditis in scientia philosophiae quae con- 
tinet omnes scientias, quod est vera et qui inquirit eam, inquirit veritatem et rectitu- 
dinem, et gradus altissimos et diuinos, et per eam est differentia inter homines et alia 
animalia. Quibus confitentibus ita esse, secundo sic quaerit: si ita est, sicut dicitis, 
bonumque provenit homini vel provenit homini in hoc saeculo in quo sumus hodie, 
aut post mortem in alio saeculo. Si vos dicitis in hoc saeculo, in quo sumus priusquam 
moriamur, ergo gradus convenientes scientiae non didicistis. Nam plures homines qui 
non ambulaverunt per viam rectam, nec cognouerunt Creatorem suum, finierunt dies 
suos in bono et annos in desideriis eorum; et plures sapientes sunt qui multiplicati sunt 
in scientiis et intelligentiis et didicerunt doctrinas et cognoverunt Creatorem suum et 
habent privationem boni et pacis. Et vos si turbati estis et de morte timetis, quae est via 
et incessus animae recedentis a corpore ignaro ad comprehendendum gradus diuinos 
et coniungendum se sapientibus animabus et laetis, non datis scientiae gradus suos nec 
rationes suas, sed demergimini in anima bestiali cum aliis bestiis". 

35 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 38, ed. SAVILLE, 100: “Quare et 
in libello priori 7 alloquitur discipulos suos ita: declaravi vobis quod homo non potest 
comprehendere scientias nobiles nisi per gradus animae quando est purgata et perfecta 
et sanctificata ab immunditiis. Et infra 80: nescitis quod Philosophus purus et perfectus 
mortificavit omnia desideria sua in hoc saeculo, in comessatione potu et vestitu et aliis 
delectationibus, et thesauris auri et argenti, et contempsit omnes delectationes? Et in- 
fra: sapiens despexit omnes delectationes corporales et odivit et perfecit animam suam 
inquirendo scientiam Creatoris sui, qui de nihilo fecit ipsum ens: ipse est qui laetari 
debuit in morte, quae est recessus animae a corpore. Nam quam utilitatem haberet ipse 
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all quotations from the Liber de pomo, however, are chosen by Brad- 
wardine in order to push his agenda. It is more likely that some were 
picked for rhetorical flair, such as the well-known sentence in which 
the usefulness of logic is compared with the role of scorpion venom as 
an ingredient in theriac. Furthermore, the passage in which this simile 
is found is quoted by Bradwardine at the end of a discussion in which 
he argues that ancient philosophers, including Aristotle, were in fact 
creationists, and that Aristotle acknowledged that eternalist arguments 
are not true, yet still retain their usefulness in debates. Hence, they are 
“as scorpion in theriac".?* 


Therefore, Bradwardine quotes the Liber de pomo, or the libellus 
de morte Aristotelis as he calls it, in at least a dozen of occasions. The 
length and fidelity of some of these quotations betray Bradwardine's 
direct acquaintance with the small apocryphal work and eliminate the 


in vita, ex quo mortificavit omnes delectationes quae sunt despectae et viles? immo 
exultare debet in tempore quo anima sua approximavit Creatori suo et delectatur in 
claritate sua, quoniam non timet approximare se ipsi, nec invenit contradictorem nec 
repulsorem. Sicut animae quae secutae sunt vanitates, nec intenderunt scientiis nec 
direxerunt vias eorum. Et hi sunt qui non possunt approximare nec peruenire ad il- 
lum locum, sed inveniunt contradictorem et repulsorem [101] Et adhuc, infra 1: Beata, 
inquit, est anima quae non est infecta pravis operibus huius mundi et intellexit cre- 
atorem suum, et est ipsa quae revertitur in locum suum in deliciis magnis, non tamen 
delectationibus corporis quae sunt despectae; et vae animae peccatrici, quae non habet 
virtutem, nec posse redeundi ad locum suum, nec potest ascendere in patriam suam, in 
qua turpia opera delectationis corporis impediunt ascensum eius sursum. Cuius doc- 
trinam scholares sui sectantes, ipso mortuo sic dixerunt: Ille qui recolligit animas Phi- 
losophorum recolligat animam tuam et reponat eam in thesauris suis, sicut dignum est 
animam hominis directi et perfecti sicut tu es, sicut finis illius libelli testatur". 


36 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 34, ed. SAVILLE, 71: “quare et tu 
ipse mortis debitum soluturus, scholaribus tuis astantibus, nequaquam ut prius osten- 
tatione pomposa, garrula, et inani, sed sincera conscientia affirmasti quod in 8 primis 
libris tuis Physicis inveniuntur omnes viae scientiae, quibus homo potest comprehen- 
dere et docere principia ad vias omnium methodorum, et scire rationes adductas super 
eas quae rationabiliter adhaerent rebus disputabilibus et quae discohaerent ab eis, non 
habentes rectam viam per quam aliquid veri sciri valeat, et huiusmodi rationes sunt 
vicinae veritati, etsi verae non sint, sunt tamen utiles ut per eas ostendatur audacia 
loquentis in scientia sua ad debilitanda verba socii sui, et superanda verba vi suae 
scientiae cum rationibus ordinatis et mirabilibus, eo quod socius non habeat potentiam 
resistendi, et haec scientia est utilis sicut scorpio in theriaca, quae licet sit toxicum, 
tamen si detur patienti, dolorem minuit, et praestat remedium; haec autem in libro qui 
de morte eius scribitur 13 planissime recitantur". 
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possibility that Bradwardine read them only in an anthology of Aristo- 
telian passages, such as the Auctoritates Aristotelis. 


In the following sections, after analysing Peter of Candia’s known 
references to the Liber de pomo, I will draw attention to three new 
sententiarii witnesses (Thomas of Strasbourg, Gottschalk of Pomuk 
and Pierre Ceffons) who quoted the Liber de pomo in their discussions 
concerning the eternity of the world. 


2. The Role of the Liber de pomo in Questions De intentione Aris- 
totelis on the Eternity of the World: Peter of Candia 


The subject regarding the eternity of the world was usually treated in 
the first distinction of commentaries on Lombard's Book II of the Sen- 
tences. Very often this discussion did not deal so much with answering 
the question of the possibility of an eternal world, but with clarifying 
what Aristotle's real opinion on this matter was. I will argue that the 
Liber de pomo was a decisive factor in shaping the answers to this 
question. 


Among all the claims that were put in the Philosopher's mouth in 
the Liber de pomo, there were two ideas that the Latins could have seen 
as explicitly supporting a Christian world-view, namely the creation in 
time of the universe and the immortality of the human soul: 


There is another kind of men, whose perception and understanding 
are ready and capable of all things; they grasp all things with their 
own minds. Of these there are two sects: 


The first of them say that the world has no beginning or end, and that 
there is nothing new under the sun; that one generation passes away 
and another comes, but the earth remains forever and has neither Sus- 
tainer nor Ruler. These deny the Root. 


And there are others, understanding by nature, who say that the soul 
is created simultaneously with the body, or made out of the body; and 
as long as its body exists, the soul too exists, in its being. [...] 


I have already made opinions of this kind clear in the books I have 
written; I have demonstrated their impossibilities and demolished 
them according to the way of the truth of science." 


37 PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, The Apple or Aristotles Death, trans. with introd. by M. 
RoussEAU, Milwaukee 1968, 58. Interestingly, both ideas originate from an interpola- 
tion made in the Hebrew version of the text: H. GOLLANCZ, The Targum to "The Song 
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Thus, Aristotle is presented here as attacking two of the most contro- 
versial opinions in medieval philosophy: the eternity of the world and 
the mortality of the human soul, which raised many concerns for theo- 
logians striving to bridge the gap between philosophy and revealed 
religion. If medieval scholars were already familiar with the passage 
from Aristotle's Topics, an authentic work in which the Philosopher 
seems to acknowledge the aporetic nature of proving the eternity of the 
world, they could have all the more a reason to doubt that Aristotle was 
an eternalist based on what they read in the Liber de pomo. 


As one can tell by the previous passages quoted above, they could 
find an explicit image of Aristotle as a strong creationist, to which one 
could also add other passages from the same text where Aristotle de- 
scribes God as being the Creator: *who created his world by his own 
wisdom";?5 Aristotle also describes God at one point as the one “who 
made being out of nothing and who is the Beginner of all Beginnings 
and the Origin of all origins".?? 


In fact, this phrase from the Liber de pomo, “Deus sua sapientia 
creavit saeculum," is cited in the late 1370s by the Franciscan Peter 
of Candia (later Pope Alexander V)? in Book II, d. 1, q. 1, a. 3 of his 
commentary on the Sentences. His question bears the following title: 
“Whether any quiddity that is essentially distinct from God could, by 
the efficient causality of God's omnipotence, be produced eternally.” 


Ad hoc etiam ipsi adducunt quasdam auctoritates quae quodammodo 
videntur auferre mundi aeternitatem. Unde, in libro De pomo, dicit 
quod Deus sua sapientia creavit saeculum. Similiter, II Meteorum, dic- 


of Songs"; The Book of the Apple; The Ten Jewish Martyrs; A Dialogue on Games of 
Chance, London 1908, 112-113. 

38 PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, The Apple or Aristotle s Death, trans. ROUSSEAU, 53. 

?? PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE, The Apple or Aristotle s Death, trans. ROUSSEAU, 54. 

*? Peter of Candia read the Sentences at Paris in 1381. On this author, see F. EHRLE, 
Der Sentenzkommentar des Peter von Candia des Pisaner Papstes Alexander V. Ein 
Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts und 
zur Geschichte des Wegestreits, Münster 1925. 

*! S. BROWN, “Aristotle’s View on the Eternity of the World according to Peter of 
Candia", in Divine Creation in Ancient, Medieval, and Early Modern Thought, ed. M. 
TRESCHOW et alii, Leiden 2007, 371-404. Brown's study also contains an edition of 
PETRUS DE CANDIA, Commentarium in II librum Sententiarum, d. 1. q. 1, a. 3: “Utrum 
immensitas divinae potentiae ad plura se valeat extendere causaliter effective quam 
limitata intellectualis substantia possit capere cognitive". 
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it quod mare factum est de novo. Similiter, in De secretis secretorum, 
in pluribus locis, asserit Deum creatorem ex nihilo fecisse omnia.? 


This passage belongs to the section where Peter recites several argu- 
ments supporting the position that attempts to make Aristotle a Cath- 
olic. After merely reciting several arguments that claim that Aristotle 
would have contradicted himself if he held that the world is eternal, 
Peter adds other authoritative passages taken from De pomo, Meteors 
and Secretum secretorum, all of which, he says, seem to withdraw in a 
certain way from the eternity of world. Next, Peter responds precisely 
to these authorities, by stating the following: 
Ad auctoritates patet quod prima quae sumitur ex libro De pomo non 
facit contra eum, pro eo quod de auctore illius libri utrum fuerit Ar- 
istotelis verisimiliter dubitatur. Immo, creditur a multis firmiter quod 
numquam fecerit Aristoteles illum librum. Et consimiliter dicitur de 
libro qui dicitur De secretis secretorum. Posset etiam dici quod ac- 
cepit creationem large, videlicet pro productione, vel potius accepit 
terminum secundum usum vulgatum quo solent homines in omni sec- 
ta Deum vocare creatorem.? 


Peter replies that Aristotle's authorship of the Liber de pomo is doubt- 
ful at best, and indeed, he adds, *many strongly believe that Aristotle 
never composed that book. And the same is said about Secretum secre- 
torum." Moreover, Peter continues, even if these texts were written by 
Aristotle himself, “it could be said that Aristotle meant by ‘creation’ 
just ‘production’, in a large sense, or rather he understood the term 
according to the ordinary usage by which people of every sect are used 
to call God a creator." Peter is unwilling to give any credit whatsoever 
to either of the two pseudo-Aristotelian texts. 


Later in his text, Peter makes the following remark regarding those 
who struggle so much to render Aristotle compatible with the Christian 
dogma: “It is startling to see the many doctors who want to show those 
who are unlearned the truth of the faith by using such weak arguments. 


#2 BROWN, “Aristotle’s View on the Eternity of the World", 388. 

5 BROWN, “Aristotle’s View on the Eternity of the World", 391-392. Here Peter 
might have been influenced by William of Ware, who, in his question entitled “Utrum 
mundus fuerit realiter aeternus" from his Sentences commentary on Book II, responds 
to an argument invoking De pomo by pointing to the inauthenticity of the text: “Ad ali- 
ud De pomo, dicitur quod iste liber non est suus". (GUILLELMUS DE WARE, /n secundum 
librum Sententiarum, q. 7, ed. C. SCHABEL, forthcoming). I thank Chris Schabel for 
sharing with me this reference. 
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I do not consider it a healthy approach or one that is suitable to the truth 
ofthe faith. Certainly, I wish that Aristotle had been a Christian, but his 
words themselves make clear to all who read him what he teaches."^ 


As noted by Stephen Brown, the editor of this question, Peter's 
arguments on behalf of those who want to make Aristotle a Christian 
are the same arguments as the ones reported by Thomas Aquinas in his 
commentary on the Sentences or in Bonaventure's commentary on the 
Sentences. Concerning the authorities cited by Peter in the first pas- 
sage, including De pomo, Brown made the following remark: “These 
authorities indicate that Peter's opponents are not the same theologians 
as those cited by Aquinas and Bonaventure”. The question, then, is 
who were these opponents who wanted to make Aristotle acceptable to 
the Christian faith and were doing so by using authoritative passages 
from pseudepigraphic texts such as the Liber de pomo? 


3. The Role of the Liber de pomo in Questions De intentione 
Aristotelis on the Eternity of the World: 
Thomas of Strasbourg and Gottschalk of Pomuk 


Amongst medieval authors of Sentences commentaries, I have identi- 
fied so far one such author who uses the Liber de pomo in the attempt 
of rendering Aristotle closer to the Christian belief in creatio ex nihilo: 


^ BROWN, “Aristotle’s View on the Eternity of the World”, 392: *Unde mirandum 
est de multis doctoribus qui volunt veritatem fidei per tales aestimationes rudibus 
demonstrare. Quod non reputo consonum nec conveniens fidei puritati. Bene vellem 
quod Aristoteles fuisset Christicola, sed loquela sua ipsum reddit cunctis legentibus 
manifestum". Peter's position is later described by Denys the Chartusian (1402-1471) 
in his Sentences Commentary on Book II, which includes Peter's reference to Liber 
de pomo; DIONYSIUS CARTHUSIANUS, /n Sententiarum librum II, ed. Venetiis 1584, 
25b-26a: "Praeterea, sicut dominus Petrus de Candia et alii quidam conscribunt, quid- 
am christiani philosophi volentes Aristotelem facere theologum, asserunt eum num- 
quam sensisse mundum ab aeterno fuisse. Primo, quia nequaquam videtur putandum, 
quod tantus philosophus fuerit sibi ipsi contrarius: quod tamen oportet concedere, si 
dicatur sensisse quod mundus ab aeterno creatus sit. Siquidem in diversis locis multa 
locutus est, ex quibus demonstratur oppositum. [...] In libro item De morte et pomo, 
Aristoteles fertur dixisse quod Deus sapientia sua condidit saeculum; atque secundo 
Meteororum, quod mare factum est de novo; et alibi, quod homo est prius semine; in 
libro etiam De secretis secretorum, quod Deus cuncta fecit ex nihilo. Ex quibus sequi 
videtur quod mundus incepit de novo, et quod ipse hoc sensit. Haec ille". 


# BROWN, “Aristotle’s View on the Eternity of the World", 378. 
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the Augustinian Hermit Thomas of Strasbourg, also known as Thom- 
as de Argentina, who read the Sentences at Paris no later than 1334- 
1335.*° All four books of his Sentences commentary are extant, and his 
widely disseminated text attests to its importance for the growth of the 
Augustinian Hermits in the fourteenth century. Thomas's first question 
from Book II of his Sentences commentary, dealing with distinction 
1, asks “whether it can be proved by evident reason that there is one 
first principle" (Utrum possit evidenti ratione probari esse unum prin- 
cipium primum). After several pro and contra arguments, drawing on 
classical authorities, such as Gregory the Great, Aristotle and Aver- 
roes, Thomas proceeds with four concerns that are all related to the 
main question, each one being further developed in a separate article. 
First, whether a first principle should be admitted. Second, whether 
this principle is the efficient cause of things. Third, whether something 
can be made out of nothing. And fourth, whether this can be proved 
by evident reason.“ 


Thomas' stance is quite straightforward: not only can it be proved 
by evident reason that there is a first principle, but also it has been 
proved. In the fourth article of his question, which is de quaesito, he 


^* Zenon Kaluza has determined, based on information found in Thomas’ Principia, 
that the Augustinian read the Sentences at Paris no later than 1334-1335; see Z. KALU- 
Z^, "Serbi un sasso il nome: une inscription de San Gimignano et la rencontre entre 
Bernard d' Arezzo et Nicolas d’Autr&court,” in Historia Philosophiae Medii Aevii, vol. 
1, ed. B. MoisiscH, O. PLUTA, Amsterdam 1991, 437-466: 452-462. More recently, C. 
Schabel, M. Brinzei, and M. Maga confirmed Kaluza's dating and provided suppli- 
mentary information according to which they argue that Thomas may have been able 
to read the Sentences already in 1333-1334. See C. SCHABEL, M. BRiNZEI, M. MAGA, 
*A Golden Age of Theology at Prague: Prague Sentences Commentaries, ca. 1375- 
1385, with a Redating of the Arrival of Wycliffism in Bohemia", in Acta Universitatis 
Carolinae Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis 55 (2015), 19-39: 32. See also 
U. ZAHND, “Die Universität als Arena. Bildung, Profil-Bildung und Provokation bei 
Thomas von Straßburg”, in Archa Verbi Subsidia 13 (2015), 491-509. A transcription 
made by Cristian Baumgarten of the Venice incunabulum of Thomas of Strasbourg’s 
Scriptum in I sententiarum is available online: http://thesis-project.ro/thomasdeargen- 
tina/texts.html (last accessed 17 December 2022). 


41 THOMAS DE ARGENTINA, In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, ed. Venetiis 1564, f. 124vb: “Hic 
quattuor sunt videnda, quae omnia implicantur in titulo quaestionis. Primo, utrum sit 
dare unum primum principium. Secundo, utrum istud principium sit rerum effectivum. 
Tertio, utrum aliquid possit produci de nihilo. Et quarto, utrum hoc possit ostendi evi- 
denti ratione". 
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notes that there are opposing opinions regarding what Aristotle and 
Averroes really claimed on this matter, since one can find in their 
writings places where they seem to contradict themselves. In order to 
solve this difficulty, Thomas makes a salient point related to the man- 
ner in which he is going to settle the problem: he believes it is more re- 
spectful (magis pium) to interpret someone’s words so that they sound 
better, to interpret them in a better way (in melius interpretari). For 
this reason, Thomas argues that Aristotle and Averroes really believed 
that there is one first principle. More precisely, regarding the third 
article, Thomas holds that the passages from their writings in natural 
philosophy, in which they seem to deny that something can be made 
out of nothing, should be interpreted restrictively. And here is where 
we see Thomas adopting the same hermeneutical principle he had just 
exposed: 

Even if sometimes in their natural philosophy [Aristotle and Aver- 

roes] seem to deny the fact that something is born out of nothing, it 

must be said that this is true in the case of the natural agent, which 

acts through movement and transmutation. However, Aristotle and 

the Commentator do not seem to deny this in the case of God himself, 

who acts by simple emanation. And this appears more clearly to have 

been Aristotle's intention in several opuscules he wrote in his old age, 

for example in the Secret of Secrets addressed to Alexander and the 

opuscule On the Apple.” 


By casting Aristotle's words in a more favourable light, in Thomas' 
opinion, it was not Aristotle's intention to deny the temporal creation 
of the universe. At this point the Liber de pomo is brought into the 
story. In his closing argument, in order to prove what was Aristo- 
tle's real intention, Thomas appeals to the Secretum and the Liber 
de pomo. One should note that Thomas does not quote any passage 


^5 THOMAS DE ARGENTINA, In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, ed. Venetiis 1564, f. 124vb: “Quia 
tamen magis pium est dictum cuiuscumque in melius interpretari. Ideo, dico quod de 
intentione Aristotelis, ac etiam Commentatoris, videtur fuisse veritas expressa in tribus 
articulis praelibatis". 

^ THOMAS DE ARGENTINA, In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, ed. Venetiis 1564, f. 126rb-va: “Etsi 
quandoque in naturali philosophia negare videntur aliquid ex nihilo fieri, dicendum 
est quod hoc verum est per agens naturale, quod agit per motum et transmutationem. 
Non videntur tamen hoc Aristoteles et Commentator denegare ipsi Deo, qui agit per 
simplicem emanationem. Et istud evidentius apparet fuisse de intentione Aristotelis in 
aliquibus libellis quos fecit in senectute sua, puta in Secretum secretorum ad Alexan- 
drum et in libello De pomo". (The English translation is mine.) 
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from these two texts, nor does he doubt their authenticity, but merely 
adduces them as ultimate proofs for demonstrating that Aristotle, re- 
gardless of his actual words (which, according to Thomas, can always 
be interpreted to sound better!), never intended to defend the eternity 
ofthe world. 


More than three decades after Thomas of Strasbourg complet- 
ed his Sentences commentary, another author quotes the Liber de 
pomo in the same context, but with a different purpose. The next 
witness who responds precisely to Thomas in the debate over what 
Aristotle’s intention was regarding the eternity of the world is the 
Cistercian Gottschalk of Pomuk. There are two known manuscripts 
of Gottschalk’s commentary: one is ms. Kraköw, Biblioteka Jagiel- 
lonska, 1499 and the other is ms. Turin, Univ. e. IV, 12.” He lectured 
on the Sentences at Paris in 1367, as recorded in the explicit of the 
manuscript (f. 116rb), which means that he read either in 1367-1368 
or the previous year. 


In Gottshalk’s first question of his commentary on Book II, 
dealing with the first distinction, he asks the following question: 
“Whether it can be proved by evident reason that all things other than 
God have been produced anew” (Utrum omnia alia a Deo de novo 
esse producta possint evidenti ratione probari)?! To this question, 
Gottschalk answers in the negative, stating that although all things 
other than God are made de novo by creation, nevertheless this cannot 
be proved by evident reason (hoc tamen non potest probari evidenti 
ratione).? Already the phrase evidenti ratione might suggest a pos- 


5 The Turin manuscript was thought to be destroyed in the fire of 1904. Alexan- 
der Baumgarten had found that the manuscript is greatly damaged but still extant 
in the Turin library. See Baumgarten's critical edition with a Romanian translation 
of Gottschalk's Prologue based only on ms. Biblioteka Jagiellońska, 1499: GopEs- 
CALC DE NEPOMUK, Teologia ca dispozitie stiintifica. Prolog la Comentariu la Cartea 
Sentintelor, ed. and trans. A. BAUMGARTEN, lasi 2016. For a biographical profile of this 
author, see A. BAUMGARTEN, “Godescalc de Nepomuk”, in Biographia Cisterciensis. 
Cistercian Biography online, version vom 21. 10. 2014 (http://www.zisterzienserlex- 
ikon.de/wiki/Godescalc de Nepomuk, last accessed 19 November 2022); A. BAUMGAR- 
TEN, “Gottschalk of Nepomuk”, in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy. Philosophy 
between 500 and 1500 (Second Edition), ed. H. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2020, 663-665. 

5! GOTTSCHALK DE POMUK, Quaestiones super II Sententiarum, d. 1. q. 1, Krakow, 
Biblioteka Jagiellonska, ms. 1499, f. 53vb. 

52 GOTTSCHALK DE POMUK, Quaestiones super II Sententiarum, d. 1, q. 1, Krakow, 
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sible acquaintance with Thomas of Strasbourg’s text, although we 
recall that Thomas’ question had a different scope (i.e., whether it 
can be proven evidenti ratione that there is a first principle). While 
Thomas answered that it can be proven by evident reason, Gottschalk 
does not even concede the possibility of proving by evident reason 
God’s creation de novo. 


In his second conclusion, Gottschalk denies the possibility of find- 
ing an actual endorsement of creation ex nihilo either in Aristotle’s or in 
Averroes’s natural philosophy. According to the Cistercian, Aristotle’s 
intention was to support the view according to which some things were 
not created by God, but have in fact existed from eternity.” In sup- 
port of his second conclusion, Gottschalk puts forward two so-called 
fundamental theses attributed both to Aristotle and Averroes, the first 
one being that “everything is from something" or, in its negative form, 
"nothing comes from nothing" (nihil fit ex nihilo), and the second one 
being that “the movement of the heavens does not have a beginning in 
time, but 1s eternal." From these two statements, Gottschalk proceeds 
to argue by means of three corollaries that according to Aristotle prime 
matter was not created, and neither were the heavenly bodies nor the 
angels. 


Yet, after clarifying his stance on Aristotle's opinion regarding the 
eternity of the world, the Cistercian presents the position of an un- 
named opponent, who holds the contrary, i.e., that Aristotle and his 
Commentator both argued for a created world. Judging by the verba- 
tim similarities between the texts of Gottschalk and Thomas of Stras- 
bourg, illustrated in the following table, one can safely assume that 
Gottschalk's source is the Augustinian, even if his name is not men- 
tiond at all: 


Biblioteka Jagiellonska, ms. 1499, f. 53vb: “In ista quaestione praesuppositis distinc- 
tionibus sit prima conclusio ista: licet omnia quae non sunt Deus sint facta de novo per 
creationem, hoc tamen non potest probari evidenti ratione". 

93 GOTTSCHALK DE POMUK, Quaestiones super II Sententiarum, d. 1, q. 1, Krakow, 
Biblioteka Jagiellońska, ms. 1499, f. 54rb: “Secunda conclusio «est^ ista: de intenti- 
one Philosophi et eius Commentatoris fuit quod non omnia entia aliter a Deo sint de 
novo facta, sed aliqua fuerunt ab aeterno". 
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Thomas de Strasbourg, In II Sent., d. 1, 
q. 1, ed. Venetiis, 1564, ff. 126rb-126va 


Et si quandoque in naturali philosophia 
negare videntur aliquid ex nihilo fieri, 
dicendum est quod hoc verum est per 
agens naturale, quod agit per motum et 
transmutationem. Non videntur tamen 
hoc Aristoteles et Commentator dene- 
gare ipsi Deo, qui agit per simplicem 
emanationem. Et istud evidentius ap- 
paret fuisse de intentione Aristotelis in 
aliquibus libellis, quos fecit in senectu- 
te sua, puta in Secretis secretorum ad 


Gottschalk de Pomuk, Quaestiones super 
II Sententiarum, d. 1, Biblioteka Jagiel- 
lonska, Kraków, ms. 1499, f. 54va 


Et si aliquando in naturali philosophia ali- 
quando negare videntur aliquod ex nihilo 
fieri, dicendum quod hoc verum est per 
agens naturale quod agit per motum et 
transmutationem. Non tamen negant hoc 
de Deo, quia agit per simplicem ema- 
nationem. Et dicitur evidentius apparet 
secundum eos fuisse de intentione Ari- 
stotelis in aliquibus libellis quos fecit in 
senectute sua, puta in Secretis secretorum 
ad Alexandrum et in libello De pomo. 


Alexandrum, et in libello De pomo. Istud cum reverentia non valet. 


However, as in the case of many Sentences commentaries composed by 
the so-called cut-and-paste method, verbatim copying does not necce- 
sarily imply adopting the position that it is being copied "7 As one can 
tell by the phrase immediately following the passage borrowed from 
Thomas in Gottschalk's text, the Cistercian completely disagrees with 
the Augustinian: “With all due respect, this is not valid." Gottschalk 
does not explicitly call into question the authenticity of the Liber de 
pomo or that of Secretum secretorum, but it must be their inauthenticity 
he is implying here in order to conclude that Thomas' point of view 
was not based upon a valid argument. Consequently, the Cistercian's 
solution radically opposes that of the Augustinian, hence placing him- 
self closer to Peter of Candia's later attitude towards the relevance of 
the Liber de pomo for Aristotle's stance on the creation of the world. 


* For this type ofreuse of the material, see M. CALMA, “Plagium”, in Mots médiévaux 
offerts a Ruedi Imbach, éd. I. ATUCHA, D. CALMA, C. KONIG-PRALONG et I. ZAVATTE- 
RO (Textes et etudes du Moyen Äge 57), Turnhout-Porto 2011, 559-568: 509. On the 
composition of Sentences commentaries and also on the methodology employed in 
composing such texts, see M. BRINZEI, C. SCHABEL, “Critically Editing a So-Called 
“Sentences Commentary", in Sicut Dicit. Editing Ancient and Medieval Commentaries 
on Authoritative texts, ed. S. SCHORN, S. Booprs and P. DE LEEMANS (t) (LECTIO 
Studies in the Transmission of Texts & Ideas 8), Turnhout 2020,243-271. 
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4. The Role of the Liber de pomo in Questions De intentione 
Aristotelis on the Eternity of the World: Pierre Ceffons 


The next witness that I bring forth for his quotation(s) of the Liber de 
pomo in his Sentences commentary (B. II, d. 3) is the Cistercian Pierre 
Ceffons, who read the Sentences at Paris in the academic year 1348- 
1349.55 [n the quaestio entitled *Whether those who hold that the past 
could never have happened can consequently and apparently hold that 
this sentence is possible: ‘the world has been from all eternity’”,° Cef- 
fons puts forth three points of discussion, the third one being concerned 
with the debate on Aristotle's stance on the topic. When discussing 
this point, he reports (without adhering to) some arguments in support 
of the opinion that Aristotle did not believe in the eternity ofthe world. 


Amongst these arguments, Ceffons quotes almost in the same breath 
Secretum secretorum and De mundo as witnesses for Aristotle's opinion 
in favour of creation. But while for the Secretum Ceffons holds that in 
this text the Philosopher expressly stated that the world is not eternal, in 
the case of De mundo Ceffons claims that in this work Aristotle retract- 
ed his earlier view from Physics VII, even providing a direct quotation: 
“What I said in Physics VIII were only said as a probability.’”® 


5 For biographic details and a summary of Ceffons's thought, see C. SCHABEL, 
"Pierre Ceffons", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. H. LAGERLUND, Dor- 
drecht 2020, 1516-1520. See also C. SCHABEL, Pierre Ceffons et le déterminisme rad- 
ical au temps de la peste noire, Vrin 2020. I thank Chris Schabel for sharing with me 
his transcription of Ceffons' text, thus facilitating the identification of the quotation(s) 
from the Liber de pomo. 

56 PIERRE CEFFONS, In II Sent., d. 3, ed. C. SCHABEL, forthcoming (ms. Troyes, 
Médiathèque du Grand Troyes, 62, ff. 107vb-110rb): “Utrum illi qui tenent quod prae- 
teritum possit non fuisse possint sustinere consequenter apparenter quod haec est pos- 
sibilis: *ab aeterno mundus fuit^". 

57 PIERRE CEFFONS, In II Sent., d. 3, ed. SCHABEL, forthcoming (Troyes, Médiathèque 
du Grand Troyes, 62, f. 108ra): “Tertio dico quod videtur fuisse de mente Aristotelis 
quod mundus fuit aeternus et non creatus". 

58 PIERRE CEFFONS, Jn II Sent., d. 3, ed. SCHABEL, forthcoming (Troyes, Médiathèque 
du Grand Troyes, 62, f. 109va): *Et hoc confirmatur auctoritate Philosophi in libro De 
secretis secretorum, ubi Aristoteles dicit expresse quod mundus non est aeternus. Item, 
secundo patet per eum libro De mundo, ubi etiam dicitur quod Aristoteles excusat se 
de dictis VIII PAysicorum, dicens quod *solum probabiliter dicta sunt quae dixi in VIII 
Physicorum”. 
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The issue with this reference from Ceffons’ text (which he merely 
rehearses) is that it is inaccurate, which raises the possibility that the text 
might have been corrupted. More precisely, on one hand, not only that 
Aristotle’s alleged quotation from Physics VIII does not correspond to 
anything similar in De mundo, but this treatise never challenges the his- 
torical Aristotle’s views on the eternity ofthe world.” In fact, the closest 
that a sentence from the authentic corpus Aristotelicum comes to Ceffons’ 
quotation is the text from Topics 1, 11 104b, in which Aristotle qualifies 
the question whether the world is eternal or not as a dialectical problem.” 


Yet the inaccuracy from Ceffons' text (that links De mundo with 
Aristotle's having excused himself for the views he held in his PAysics) 
can be explained by the fact that the passage in Ceffons most probably 
omitted a reference to De pomo, to which the idea of Aristotle's excus- 
ing himself was originally connected (by previous authors). That this 
is actually the case can be confirmed by a few passages from Richard 
Kilvington's Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, which he composed 
in Oxford probably before 1332. 


Thus, in the fourth question from his Quaestiones super libros 
Ethicorum, Kilvington asks whether the will produces its acts freely 
(Utrum voluntas suos actus producat libere).°' The first argument that 
Kilvington elaborates denies this very possibility, claiming that, if it 
were true, then the first mover could have freely generated the world 
or created it anew, which is incompatible with Aristotle's argument in 


? J.C. THOM, “Introduction”, in Cosmic Order and Divine Power. Pseudo-Aristotle, 
On the Cosmos, ed. J.C. THOM, Tübingen 2014, 5: “It is clear, however, that De mun- 
do is based on Aristotle and his school in many of its main doctrines. This includes, 
inter alia, the doctrines about the fifth element, the two exhalations, the eternity of the 
world, the geocentric world with concentric spheres, the division into a supralunary 
region and the sublunary world, and the transcendent god". 

60 ARISTOTLE, Topics, 1, 11 104b, in The Complete Works of Aristotle. The Revised Oxford 
Translation, transl. by WA. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, ed. J. BARNES, Princeton 1984, 1, 10. 


9! The content of these questions, however, antedate their composition since they 
are based on lectures on the Ethics that Kilvington held between 1324-1326. See E. 
Jung, “Works by Richard Kilvington”, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
Moyen Age 67 (2000), 182-223; M. MICHALOWSKA, “Richard Kilvington's Quaestio- 
nes super libros Ethicorum", in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 53 (2011), 233-282. 
For the complete critical edition of Kilvington's Quaestiones, see Richard Kilvington S 
Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, ed. M. MICHAŁOWSKA (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 121), Leiden 2016. 
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Physics VIIL, according to which a primeval will does not generate a 
new action, thereby the world is eternal.? Next, Kilvington replies to 
this argument by stating that it was not Aristotle's intention in that part 
of the Physics to prove the eternity of the world, as some imagine. Out 
all of Kilvington's complex response against his unnamed adversar- 
ies, it is relevant for now that he brings pseudo-Aristotelian works as 
proofs and uses approximately the same passage as in Ceffons: 

Whence this world did not last for 10000 years, and still, according 

to the aforementioned manner, it is in infinity. And this is confirmed 

by Aristotle in the Secrets of secrets, where he says explicitly that the 

world is not eternal. This is clearly even by him in the booklet On the 

world and On the apple, where it is even said Aristotle excuses himself 


about what is said in Physics VIII, saying that what he said on the eter- 
nity of the world in Physics VIII were merely said as a probability.9 


Hence, this passage, as we have it Kilvington's text (that appears within his 
first main argument), is most probably the original form of the same argu- 
ment that appears truncated in Ceffons’ text (since he omits the reference to 
De pomo), as can be seen more clearly from the comparative table below: 


Richard Kilvington, Quaestiones super PIERRE CEFFONS, In II Sent., d. 3, ed. 


libros Ethicorum, q. 4, ed. Michalowska, 
166.7-13 


Et istud confirmatur per Aristotelem in 
De secretis secretorum, ubi expresse dicit 
quod mundus non est aeternus. Hoc etiam 
patet per ipsum in libello De mundo et De 
pomo, ubi etiam dicitur quod Aristoteles 
excusat se de dictis in VIII PAysicorum 
dicens quod solum probabiliter dicta sunt 
quae dixit in VIII PAysicorum de aeterni- 
tate mundi. 


SCHABEL, forthcoming (ms. Troyes, Mé- 
diathéque du Grand Troyes, 62, f. 109va) 


Et hoc confirmatur auctoritate Philosophi 
in libro De secretis secretorum, ubi Ari- 
stoteles dicit expresse quod mundus non 
est aeternus. Item, secundo patet per eum 
libro De mundo, ubi etiam dicitur quod 
Aristoteles excusat se de dictis VIII PAy- 
sicorum, dicens quod “solum probabiliter 
dicta sunt quae dixi in VIII Physicorum”. 


® RICHARD KILVINGTON, Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, q. 4, ed. MICHALOWS- 
KA, 165.5-8: “Et probatur quod non, quia tunc primus motor libere potuisset generasse 
mundum vel saltem fecisse mundum de novo, quod est contra totum processum VIII 
Physicorum de aeternitate mundi, ubi dicit Aristoteles quod a voluntate antiqua non fit 
actio nova, et per hoc probat aeternitatem mundi”. 

6 RICHARD KILVINGTON, Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, q. 4, ed. MICHALOWS- 
KA, 166.7-13: *Unde mundus iste non duravit per X milia annorum, et tamen secundum 
mundum praedictum est in infinitum. Et istud confirmatur per Aristotelem in De secre- 
tis secretorum, ubi expresse dicit quod mundus non est aeternus. Hoc etiam patet per 
ipsum in libello De mundo et De pomo, ubi etiam dicitur quod Aristoteles excusat se de 
dictis in VIII Physicorum dicens quod solum probabiliter dicta sunt quae dixit in VIII 
Physicorum de aeternitate mundi". 
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Since we lack Ceffons’ autograph, it cannot be ascertained if he is re- 
sponsible for omitting the reference to De pomo or the omission is the 
fault of the scribe of ms. Troyes, Médiathéque du Grand Troyes, 62. 
Furthermore, even if Kilvington does not seem to be Ceffons' direct 
(implicit) source, the fact that the Liber de pomo (and not De mundo) 
was originally linked to Aristotle's excusing himself is confirmed by 
another reference from Kilvington's text (that appears in his reply to 
the first principal argument): 

If when one would want that which is said concerning the beginning 

of the world in the Secrets of Secrets, and in the On the World, then 


the whole process from Physics VIII can be excused, just as it is ex- 
cused in the Book of the Apple.™ 


Therefore, despite Liber de pomo not containing such a claim verbatim, 
Kilvington quotes once more the Liber de pomo, referring again to this 
book as the place in which the reasoning from Physics VIII is explained 
and justified by Aristotle. Kilvington’s references to the Liber de pomo 
prove that about the late 1320s the report from the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
text discussing Aristotle’s last words started to be used as a corrective 
to the Philosopher’s allegedly erroneous or misleading argument for 
the eternity of the world from Physics VIII. But the role of this refer- 
ence in Ceffons’ questio does not reflect his position on the subject, 
since Ceffons does not adopt the view according to which the Philoso- 
pher’s intention was to defend the creation of the world: 


Yet it seems undoubtedly that Aristotle’s intention was to the con- 
trary. For the arguments of the Philosopher not only prove that the 
world had no beginning, but the Philosopher tries to prove that the 
world always existed, nor that, according to him, a world can come 
forth from an ancient will. And therefore, it seems that in Physics VIII 
he was of this opinion.‘° 


6* RICHARD KILVINGTON, Quaestiones super libros Ethicorum, q. 4, ed. MICHALOWS- 
KA, 190.8-11: “Si cum aliquis voluerit illud quod dicitur de inceptione mundi in De 
secretis secretorum, et in libro De mundo, tunc excusari potest totus processus VIII 
Physicorum, sicut excusatur in libro De pomo”. 

6 PIERRE CEFFONS, Jn II. Sent., d. 3, ed. SCHABEL, forthcoming (ms. Troyes, 
Mediatheque du Grand Troyes, 62, f. 109va): “Sed sine dubio videtur quod intentio 
Aristotelis fuerit ad oppositum. Nam rationes Philosophi non solum probant quod 
mundus non habuit principium, sed conatur Philosophus probare quod semper fuerit 
mundus, nec a voluntate antiqua, secundum eum, potest provenire motus. Et idcirco in 
VIII Physicorum videtur fuisse istius opinionis”. 
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Ceffons concludes his discussion concerning Aristotle’s true intention 

on the subject by stating: 
Yet it can be said that in the places where these <authors> select the 
Philosopher, that he speaks according the opinion of others, or be- 
cause he excuses himself, as they say. Perhaps the passing of time 
changed <his> opinion and what he had previously considered that 
he had demonstrated <afterwards> he considered that he had shown 
<only> in a probable manner. Whence also near <his> death it seems 
that on many <topics> he had spoken in accordance with the truth of 
the faith, as it is clear from the book On the Apple. And this <is true> 
if he himself composed this book, as many ascribe <it> to him. 


While admitting that Aristotle is consistent with Christian belief on many 
issues in the Liber de pomo, Ceffons casts some doubt on the text’s au- 
thenticity, such that his use of his text is ultimately a negative one. 


5. Conclusion 


The availability of the Aristotelian corpus in the second half of the 
thirteenth century had a major effect on Latin theologians, who went 
to great lengths either to break away from the Aristotelian theoretical 
model considered to be incompatible with the dogmas of the Christian 
faith or to show the unity between Aristotelianism (read through the 
commentaries of Arabic philosophers) and Christian theology. This last 
effort seems to fail, given that the second half of the thirteenth century 
is marked by a series of institutional condemnations in which Aris- 
totelian theses were repeatedly censured. The partial object of these 
censures was the Aristotelian thesis of the eternity of the world. In this 
particular context, a writing such as the Liber de pomo caused confu- 
sion among the medievals, as it conveyed to the Latin university envi- 
ronment the figure of an Aristotle on his death bed who abandons the 
idea of an eternal world and explicitly affirms the creation of the world 
ex nihilo. This text, together with the short passage from Topics 1, 11, 


66 PIERRE CEFFONS, In II. Sent., d. 3, ed. SCHABEL, forthcoming (ms. Troyes, 
Mediatheque du Grand Troyes, 62, f. 109va): “Sed potest dici quod in locis ubi isti 
allegant Philosophum quod loquitur secundum opinionem aliorum, aut quia se excu- 
sat, ut dicunt isti. Forsan processu temporis mutavit opinionem et illud quod alias se 
reputaverat demonstrasse reputavit se probabiliter ostendisse. Unde et prope mortem 
videtur in multis dixisse conformiter cum veritate fidei, ut patet in libro De pomo. Et 
hoc si ipse illum librum fecerit, sicut multi ascribunt ei". 
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104b 1-10, in which the Philosopher includes the question of the eter- 
nity or non-eternity ofthe world in the list of dialectical problems, and 
some apocrypha such as De mundo and Secretum secretorum, served 
the Latins as authoritative sources for defending the coherence of the 
creationist thesis with peripateticism. 


In this article I have shown that, in the context of debating Aristo- 
tle’s compatibility with Christianity, not only Dominicans and Francis- 
cans addressed the relevance of De pomo for determining Aristotle’s true 
teaching on the eternity of the world, but also authors from other reli- 
gious orders, such as Augustinians or Cistercians, who also invoked the 
same text in similar discussions, adopting different positions concerning 
its authenticity. Amongst the new witnesses that quote Liber de pomo, I 
have discussed two distinct instantiations of a positive use of the Liber 
de pomo (in the cases of Richard Kilvington and Thomas of Strasbourg) 
and two different instantiantions of a negative use of the same text, in the 
cases of the Cistercians Gottschalk of Pomuk and Pierre Ceffons. 


In the sixteenth century Erasmus of Rotterdam clearly thought of 
De pomo as being one of the spuria, giving it the following verdict: 
“The book the Liber de pomo is plainly by a Christian man "7 This 
laconic statement contains in a nutshell De pomo's fortune in the Latin 
world from the thirteenth century onwards, including all the succes- 
sive efforts to fully accommodate Aristotle's thought to Christianity. 
On what medieval scholars disagreed was whether that Christian man 
was Aristotle or not. 
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THE PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN DE MUNDO AND LATE 
MEDIEVAL THEOLOGIANS 


ANDREI MARINCA 


he pseudo-Aristotelian treatise Peri kosmou (lat. De mundo) is dif- 

ficult to put in a box. It most likely originated in the Greek-speak- 
ing intellectual milieu of the first quarter of the first century CE. 
Therefore, unlike later Pseudo-Aristotelian works such as Liber de 
causis and Theologia Aristotelis, its doctrinal content falls outside the 
broad current of Neoplatonism and it is far more eclectic than these 
later texts. While the second part of the treatise connects it in a sense 
with the dry intellectualism of the Neoplatonic pseudepigrapha, since 
it concerns the relation between God and the world,! its colorful imag- 
ery and literary qualities reveal, however, that the author had in mind 
a larger readership than purely abstract-minded philosophers.” Fur- 
thermore, its author adopts the fictional format of a letter addressed 
by Aristotle to his former pupil Alexander the Great, exhorting him to 
study philosophy. The employment of this literary device places De 
mundo in a group of pseudo-Aristotelian works that were also framed 
as epistolary exchanges, the most famous example being the Secretum 
secretorum. 


' J.C. THoM, “The Cosmotheology of De mundo”, in Cosmic Order and Divine 
Power. Pseudo-Aristotle, On the Cosmos, ed. J.C. THOM, Tübingen 2014, 107, states 
that the scope of De mundo is to "provide an answer to the question regarding god's 
involvement in the sublunary world (usually called providence)". 


? See J.C. THOM, “Introduction”, in Cosmic Order and Divine Power, ed. THOM, 
15: *De mundo shares some of the characteristics of a handbook, but it goes beyond 
the dry and sober style of a mere handbook: it tries to make the exposition of rather dry 
material more attractive with various stylistic and artistic devices such as poetic or rare 
words, literary quotations, rhetorical questions, ornamental epithets, elaboration, vivid 
descriptions, digressions, images and comparisons. Such literary elaboration, the use 
of arguments of beauty, possibility and usefulness, and of encomium, together with the 
exhortation to Alexander to study philosophy, furthermore point towards protreptic". 
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Resting aside issues of style and genre, even the philosophical doc- 
trines put forth in De mundo amplify the difficulty of precisely pin- 
ning down the doctrinal leanings of its author or his sympathies toward 
a certain philosophical school. For instance, he sets against a mainly 
peripatetic backdrop the vision of a transcendent God located in the 
highest region who, like the Platonic demiurge, is an active deity who 
creates the world, yet, unlike the original Platonic doctrine and more in 
tune with Middle-Platonist and Neopythagorean tendencies, delegates 
the attributes of providence, preservation, and control over the universe 
to his power (dynamis), a permeating force that connects God with 
even the lowest creatures of the sublunary world.’ Despite this appar- 
ent eclecticism and, I argue, partly because of it, De mundo has been 
relatively successful in maintaining a readership throughout various 
regions and different cultural and linguistic media." 


In this paper I do not aim at making a general case about the re- 
lation between the doctrine on God exhibited in De mundo and this 
doctrine as a potential cause for sparking interest in the Pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian tract among medieval readers, but rather I intend to argue 
that exploring this relation is warranted in order to understand the re- 
ception of De mundo in the theological and philosophical productions 
from the fourteenth-century universities. Accordingly, the main focus 
of my study will be on two intellectual figures: the English theologian 
Thomas Bradwardine and the French Franciscan Andreas de Novocas- 
tro (focusing on the subject of God's knowledge of particulars), while 
briefly discussing other references to the treatise in the writings of John 
Hiltalingen of Basel, John of Wasia, John Mair, and Gaspar Casal. By 
an analysis of these scholars' use of quotations from De mundo, I will 
highlight some of the salient features of the insertion of this work with- 
in the medieval and post-medieval body of philosophical authorities. 


? See THOM, “The Cosmotheology", esp. 113, 115, 117-120. See also A. SMITH, 
"The Reception of On the Cosmos in Ancient Pagan Philosophy", in Cosmic Order and 
Divine Power, ed. THOM, 131: *Although it was used to support a number of different 
and often contrasting philosophical viewpoints it was probably perceived in antiquity 
as representing in general terms the sort of consensus view of Platonic and Aristotelian 
thought which enjoyed a wide appeal in the Roman Empire". 

* Before the 1400s, it was adapted once in classical Latin, was translated into Ar- 
menian, Syriac, spawned several Arabic versions, and was translated twice in medieval 
Latin. 
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The contribution to the present volume signed by Pieter De Lee- 
mans and Lisa Devriese addresses the factors influencing the dissemi- 
nation of Greek-Latin translations of pseudo-Aristotelian texts, and ex- 
amines which are the pertinent signs of success or failure with respect 
to the popularity of individual pseudo-Aristotelian texts. According to 
them, the sheer number of surviving manuscripts is not a reliable indi- 
cator of a wide readership: copies could circulate without ever being 
read. Therefore, the methods of assessing the impact of Aristotelian 
pseudepigrapha need to be expanded, and “one must turn to other infor- 
mation: to commentaries, to florilegia, to quotations in other authors, to 
marginalia, and so on" 


In the case of De mundo, the two Latin translations, one made by 
Bartholomew of Messina and the other by Nicholas of Sicily, suggest 
a fairly consistent distribution of copies, judging from the combined 
number of extant witnesses — a total of 56 (six of Bartholomew's ver- 
sion, 50 of Nicholas's). Furthermore, two medieval commentaries have 
been hitherto discovered.° This means that De mundo fared relatively 
better in comparison with other pseudo-Aristotelian works. In what 
follows, I will corroborate this initial evidence with the investigation of 
some quotations of De mundo in late medieval works of philosophical 
theology, starting with Thomas Bradwardine's theological writings. 


1. Thomas Bradwardine's references to De mundo 


Thomas Bradwardine (ca. 1300-1349) was an English secular theolo- 
gian associated with the circle of Richard de Bury, and, for a brief peri- 
od toward the end of his life, he was the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ As 


5 See Pieter De Leemans's and Lisa Devriese's contribution to this volume, 23. In 
the case of De mundo, another good example of medieval engagement with the text is 
the study of florilegia containing excerpts from it, such as the anthology studied in P. 
DE LEEMANS, “Another Aristotelian Florilegium (Paris, BnF, lat. 14704)", in Les Auc- 
toritates Aristotelis, leur utilisation et leur influence chez les auteurs médiévaux: état 
de la question 40 ans aprés la publication, éd. J. HAMESSE et J. F. MEIRINHOS, Barcelo- 
na 2017, 115-138. 

6 See Table 3 in P. De Leemans's and L. Devriese's article from this volume, 24. 

7 See L. DEVRIESE, “The Colorless History of Pseudo-Aristotle's De coloribus", in 
Early science and medicine 26 (2021), 254-288. 

* H.A. OBERMAN, Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine: A Fourteenth-Century Augus- 
tinian: A Study of his Theology in its Historical Context, Utrecht 1957; S. E. LAHEY, 
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a fellow of Merton College, Bradwardine produced an impressive and 
innovative body of works on mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
logic. Parts from Bradwardine's /ectura on Lombard’s Sentences that 
he held at Oxford in 1332-1334 have survived. The most consistent 
of these fragments is the question Utrum Deus habeat praescientiam 
omnium futurorum contingentiam ad utrumlibet, better known under 
the title De futuris contigentibus.? In this question, De mundo makes 
a single appearance, Bradwardine alluding to the final chapter of the 
tract in which the author lists the many names God has, including that 
of “Fate”. The reference is used by Bradwardine to confirm his claim 
that whatever occurs in this world contingently can occur by neces- 
sity.'? Although not a faithful rendition of De mundo, Bradwardine's 
quotation relies on something genuinely in the original text, since he 
could have indeed read in the Latin translation of Nicholas of Sicily 
that one of God's many names is “Imarmenin”, a transliteration of the 
Greek heimarmene.'! This short reference, however, pales in compari- 


“Thomas Bradwardine”, in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. H. LAGERLUND, 
Dordrecht 2020, 1898b-1901b. 


? The question was edited in J. F. GENEST, “Le De futuris contingentibus de Thomas 
Bradwardine", in Recherches augustiniennes 14 (1979), 249-336, at 282-336. For re- 
search on Bradwardine's earliest theological works, see J. F. GENEST et K. H. TACHAU, 
“La lecture de Thomas Bradwardine sur les Sentences", in Archives d'histoire doctri- 
nale et littéraire du Moyen Äge 57 (1990), 301-306; J. F. GENEST, “Les Premiers écrits 
théologiques de Bradwardine: textes inédits et découvertes récentes", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 1, ed. G. R. Evans, Leiden 
2002, 395-421; S.H. ROSSITER, Foreknowledge, Free Will, and the Divine Power Dis- 
tinction in Thomas Bradwardine k De futuris contingentibus, PhD Dissertation, The 
University of Western Ontario 2017, accessible online at https://ir.lib.uwo.ca/etd/4432 
(accessed on February 7, 2023); S. KrraNov and C. SCHABEL, “Thomas Bradwardine's 
Questions on Grace and Merit from his Lectura on the Sentences at Oxford, 1332- 
1333”, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 89 (2022), 163-236. 


10 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De futuris contingentibus, ed. GENEST, 304-305: “Item 
quidquid boni vel mali eveniet cum contingencia in mundo potest evenire ex necessi- 
tate, et nec plus nec minus eveniet cum contingencia quam potest evenire cum necessi- 
tate [...] Antecedens patet per Boecium De consolacione prosa 6, qui dicit omnia nec- 
essario evenire ex fato, scilicet ex voluntate Dei immutabili. Et idem dicit Philosophus 
[305] libro De mundo, capitulo ultimo, in quo libro commendavit Platonem, qui dicit 
omnia evenire ex fato, id est ex voluntate Dei immutabili". 

1 PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De mundo, 6, 401b9, in ARISTOTELES LATINUS, De mun- 
do, translatio Nicholai, ed. W.L. LORIMER (Aristoteles Latinus 11, 1-2), Leiden 1965, 
49.2: “Imarmenin vero eo quod copulet et disiungat facile". Whenever the context re- 
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son to the intense engagement with De mundo found in Bradwardine’s 
later work. 


In theology, Bradwardine’s most influential work was his treatise 
De causa Dei contra Pelagium et de virtute causarum, written between 
1335 and 1344.” This work was for a long time considered to be at the 
forefront of a late medieval movement against the “modern Pelagians", 
which spread its effects through the Order of Augustinian Hermits, 
reaching Martin Luther at Wittenberg." While certain details of this in- 
terpretation are currently challenged by alternative narratives," it still 
remains undisputed that Bradwardine effected a “compendious refuta- 
tion of every imaginable species of reasoning that denies God certain, 
necessary knowledge of all created action, representing the high water- 
mark of Augustinian determinism in pre-Reformation Western theolo- 
gy.”' As such, Bradwardine incorporates Augustine's anti-Pelagianism 
into his own brand of determinism; he also draws, however, from Pa- 
gan sources, frequently quoting classical authors, Hermetica, and pseu- 
do-Aristotelian works so as to grant his views an ancestral pedigree. 


The interest for Bradwardine's use of these kind of texts in his De 
causa Dei was inaugurated by George Molland, who first shed light 
on the formation of a notion of prisca sapientia in Bradwardine and 
noted similar developments in Roger Bacon’s work.'° Molland argued 
that, in assessing Aristotle's authority, Bradwardine, like Bacon before 
him, relied on the testimony from the Secretum secretorum, yet unlike 
Bacon, Bradwardine made use of two other pseudo-Aristotelian works, 


quires it, I provide the reference to editions of Bartholomew's or Nicholas's translation 
in the Aristoteles Latinus series. 

? Although it is established that De causa Dei was published in 1344, previous 
versions circulated before that year; this explains pre-1344 references to the text in 
the works of authors such as Robert Halifax and Gregory of Rimini; see W. J. COURTE- 
NAY, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to his Life and Writings, second edition, Leiden 
2022, 117, n. 5. 

B This is the narrative proposed by Heiko A. Oberman, as resumed in E.L. SAAK, 
Creating Augustine. Interpreting Augustine and Augustinianism in the Later Middle 
Ages, Oxford 2012, 37sqq. 

^ See SAAK, Creating Augustine, 37-46. 

15 LAHEY, “Thomas Bradwardine", 1899a. 


16 G. MOLLAND, "Addressing Ancient Authority: Thomas Bradwardine and Prisca 
Sapientia", in Annals of Science 53/3 (1996), 213-233. 
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De mundo and De pomo." In the case of De mundo, the notion of an 
all-pervasive, immanent God was close to the heart of Bradwardine's 
theological vision and even “led him to an arresting image of the uni- 
verse as a magnetically driven clock."!* In fact, a part of the appeal 
De mundo has for its readers is explained by its author's command of 
figurative language and metaphors. The rationale behind some of these 
metaphors is that they explain the universe's dependence on God and 
its intimate connection with God through analogies with techniques or 
mechanisms in which the integrity of the whole depends absolutely on 
one central part.’ For instance, Bradwardine favorably quotes Pseu- 
do-Aristotle's description of how Phidias placed on the shield of Ath- 
ena in the Parthenon a figure resembling his own face, which, should 
one try to remove it, would cause the destruction of the whole statue 
through a hidden mechanism.” 


George Molland has convincingly shown that De mundo influenced 
Bradwardine's natural philosophy and played a role in his views on 
God's immanence. Bradwardine's interest for this Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise, however, does not stop there. To my knowledge, he is the four- 
teenth century's undisputed champion for De mundo quotes in a single 
work, with 40 explicit references in Book I, two in Book II, and eight 
in Book HI.” This fact has consequences both for Bradwardine's un- 


17? MOLLAND, “Addressing Ancient Authority", 225. For a study of medieval refer- 
ences to De pomo, see Ioana Curut's paper from this volume. 


18 MOLLAND, “Addressing Ancient Authority”, 113. 


? For these metaphors in De mundo, see G. BETECH and P. GnEGORIC, “God’s Re- 
lation to the Cosmos (Chapter 6)", in Pseudo-Aristotle: De Mundo (On the Cosmos): 
a Commentary, ed. P. GREGORIC and G. KARAMANOLIS, Cambridge 2020, 176-212: 
"These [...] analogies are mutually related to one another as cumulative analogies, 
since they both feature inanimate things which, due to their special position in larger 
structures, exert a mechanical influence without which the whole construction would 
immediately crumble". (Quote at 196) 

2 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 2, ed. H. SAVILLE, Londini 1618, 155; 
PsEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De mundo, 6, 399b32-400a4. 


?! Bradwardine starts quoting De mundo from the beginning of De causa Dei. See 
THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, ed. SAVILLE, Londini 1618, 1: “In primis 
firmissime supponatur quod Deus est summe perfectus et bonus in tantum quod nihil 
perfectius vel melius esse posset. Haec autem suppositio posset evidenter ostendi ex 
magnitudine perfectionis et bonitatis ipsius, quae est simpliciter infinita, sicut rationibus 
philosophicis et theologicis posset multipliciter demonstrari. Hanc etiam suppositionem 
testari videtur pater philosophorum Hermogenes sive Hermes, Mercurius triplex, Tris- 
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derstanding of the authentic Aristotle and for the later reception of De 
mundo in the late Middle Ages, as will be clear below. Naturally, this 
rather small pseudepigraphic work seems insignificant in comparison 
with Augustine, whose presence looms large in Bradwardine’s opus.” 
Nevertheless, Bradwardine frequently quotes it alongside more “main- 
stream” auctoritates, as well as other pseudo-Aristotelian writings, to 
the extent that Bradwardine is perhaps responsible for introducing De 
mundo within topics to which it was not related before copies of De 
causa Dei began to circulate. De mundo underwent a transformation 
in which its status was changed from an overall neglected treatise to a 
credible account of Aristotle’s philosophy, and Bradwardine played a 
major role in this transformation. 


How then was De mundo transformed, from a text espousing eter- 
nalist commitments, into a proof of Aristotle anticipating Christian 
beliefs? I believe that the combination of two factors might perhaps 
explain this transformation. The first one is a generalized ignorance 
of the content of De mundo among university philosophers and theo- 
logians. The other is Bradwardine’s use of the apocryphal in order to 
endorse the view on Aristotle as a monotheist. On frequent occasions, 
Bradwardine quotes from the last chapter of De mundo, in which Pseu- 
do-Aristotle enumerates the names and functions of God, stressing the 
unicity of the divine principle: “Though he is one, he has many names, 
being named from all the properties he renews."? More importantly, 


megistus triplex, in philosophia ter maximus, Rex Aegypti, Philosophus et Propheta De 
Verbo aeterno 34 dicens de Deo: ‘Ipse totus est plenus atque perfectus’, et infra 35: ‘Ipse 
sanctus et incorruptus et sempiternus est, et si quid potest melius nuncupari, Deus enim 
summum bonum’; quam et contestari videtur eius filius Aristoteles in De mundo 11 sic 
dicens: ‘Potius aestimandum quod et conveniens est et magis aptum Deo’; et in alia 
translatione: ‘Melius autem accipitur, quod et melius est et Deo maxime conueniens". 

? For some statistical analyses of quotations from Augustine in De causa Dei, see 
SAAK, Creating Augustine, 43-45. 

3 See, for example, THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 16, 12: “Philosophus 
etiam in De mundo ultimo, ostendens quod Deus cum sit unus, est tamen multinomius, 
dicit quod vocatur Zeus et Iupiter". THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei I, 21, 18: 
“Unde Philosophus in De mundo ultimo dicit quod Deus cum sit unus, est tamen mul- 
tinomius secundum multitudinem illorum quae innovat, et quorum est causa, et quod 
vocatur lupiter, et aliis multis nominibus". The reference is to De mundo, 7, 401a12-13. 
There is no English translation of the Latin version. Therefore, to render into proper 
English some of the passages, I decided to translate them from Latin while also con- 
sulting the English translation of the Greek original made by Johan Thom. 
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Bradwardine dedicates an entire section in the first book to refuting 
Aristotle and other Pagan philosophers on the subject of the eternity of 
the world.** Bradwardine retorts that all philosophers before Aristotle 
upheld the doctrine of the createdness ofthe world, and scolds Aristotle 
for endorsing the opposite, even though he himself stated in De mundo 
that “it is called ‘world’ all the order and creation preserved by and 
through God" and that “there is an ancient notion, native to all people, 
that all things come about from God and through God.’ Thus, Brad- 
wardine's way of using De mundo as an authority might have instilled 
in his readers the idea that Aristotle advocated a creationist doctrine 
in that work. A couple of minor examples can be adduced to support 
this hypothesis, namely that most of the references to De mundo in the 
works of Parisian theologians after Bradwardine are connected to his 
treatise. 


2. John Hiltalingen of Basel's and John of Wasia's references to 
De mundo 


A first example is found in John Hiltalingen of Basel’s principium to 
his lecture on Peter Lombard's Book I of the Sentences. Hiltalingen (d. 
1392) was a prominent member of the Augustinian order in the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century, and a diligent author whose style of 
thought resembles one of an erudite researcher of theological history 


?! THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 40, 119-145: “Contra Aristote- 
lem astruentem mundum non habuisse principium temporale, et non fuisse creatum, 
nec generationem hominum terminandam, neque mundum seu statum mundi praesen- 
tem ullo tempore finiendum. Contra Anaximandrum quoque Platonem, Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem, et Maurorum vaniloquos circa idem". 


25 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 40, 138: “Nonne et tu ipse ab 
ipsa veritate coactus, quandoque videris contrarium affirmare? De Mundo namque 2 
sic ais: ‘Mundus dicitur omnis ordinatio et creatio a Deo, et per Deum conservata’. Et 
infra 11: *Restat dicendum summarie de causa omnium contentiva, quemadmodum et 
de aliis. Nefas enim de Mundo dicentes, quamvis non subtiliter actum, velut in figurali 
doctrina, praetermittere principium mundi. Antiquus quidem igitur sermo, et paternus 
est cunctis hominibus, quod a Deo omnia et per Deum consistant’; ubi alia translatio ita 
habet: ‘Antiquus sermo, et paternus est omnibus hominibus, quod ex Deo omnia, et per 
Deum omnia constiterunt". See PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De mundo, 2, 391b10-11 [AR- 
ISTOTELES LATINUS, transl. Bartholomaei, 4, 13-14] and Ps. ARISTOTELES, De mundo, 6, 
397b15 [ARISTOTELES LATINUS, transl. Bartholomaei, 17.12-13]. 
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rather than of an innovative theologian.? The project of editing his en- 
tire Sentences commentary, which he read at Paris in the academic year 
1368-1369, is almost brought to completion.” In the collative question 
of his first principium, Hiltalingen debates whether the utmost high and 
complete beauty of the “first countenance"?? is a plenitude containing 
every radical perfection (Utrum vultus primi summa et totalis pulchri- 
tudo sit omnis perfectionis radicalis contentiva plenitudo)? Perhaps 
some attentive historical reconstruction needs to be done until we un- 
derstand clearly what Hiltalingen means by “first countenance" (pri- 
mus vultus), but this would not be coherent with the purposes of this 
paper. From a quick reading of his principium, however, I suggest that 
Hiltalingen understands by primus vultus an original manifestation of 
the divine essence. Furthermore, a fine thread that links the elaboration 
of this concept in Hiltalingen's principium with Bradwardine's work 
may be proposed, since Hiltalingen himself quotes from De causa Dei 
in his second argument quod non with a definition of divine essence: 
essentia divina est speculum clarissimum proferens vultus? Bradwar- 


2° See C. SCHABEL, “Haec ille: Citation, Quotation, and Plagiarism in 14" Centu- 
ry Scholasticism", in The Origins of European Scholarship: The Cyprus Millenium 
Conference, ed. I. TAIFACOS, Stuttgart 2006, 163-175, at 171-172. For an analysis of 
Hiltalingen’s “positive-minded erudition”, see D. TRAPP, “Hiltalinger’s Augustinian 
Quotations", in Via Augustini: Augustine in the later Middle Ages, Renaissance and 
Reformation. Essays in honor of Damasus Trapp, ed. H.A. OBERMAN and F.A. JAMES, 


Leiden 1991, 189-220. 


27 JOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, 
super primum librum (Book I: Principium 1, Qu. 1-3), ed. V. MARCOLINO, coop. M. 
BriNZEI et C. OSER-GROTE, vol. 1, Würzburg 2016; IOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, 
Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, super primum librum, ed. V. MARCOLINO, 
coop. M. BRÍNZEI et C. OSER-GROTE, vol. 2, Würzburg 2017; IOHANNES HILTALINGEN 
DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, super secundum librum, ed. 
V. MARCOLINO, coop. M. BRINZEI et C. OSER-GROTE, vol. 3, Würzburg 2018; IOHANNES 
HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, super tertium 
librum, ed. V. MARCOLINO et M. BRÍNZEI, coop. C. OSER-GROTE, vol. 4, Würzburg 2020. 

?* The expression primus vultus is a reverberation from Psalms, 44, 13: Vultum tuum 
deprecabuntur omnes, which is actually Hiltalingen's biblical thema for his principia. 

? JOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, 
super primum, Principium I, ed. MARCOLINO, 128-172. 

30 JOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, 
super primum, Principium I, ed. MARCOLINO, 129; THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa 
Dei, I, 17, 219: “Videtur enim mihi quod essentia divina sit velut quoddam speculum 
intelligibile, clarissimum, infinitum, nihil ab obiectis patiens, recipiens, aut reflectens, 
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dine’s influence is perhaps indirectly present also in the only argument 
quod sic, which is a rehearsal of authorities in support of the thesis that 
primus vultus contains all perfections; there, among a couple of biblical 
quotations, Hiltalingen mentions a passage from Hermes's book De 
verbo aeterno, according to which God lacks nothing, since he is all 
things or all things are in himself.*'! One can find the same passage in 
Bradwardine's De causa Dei, which is no surprise, since Bradwardine 
was a connoisseur of the Hermetica, and De verbo aeterno (the alterna- 
tive Latin title of the Asclepius) figures often in his work.” 


Given Hiltalingen's deep knowledge of De causa Dei, instantiated 
by Hiltalingen's quotations from Bradwardine throughout his commen- 
tary, it is conceivable that the Augustinian borrowed a De mundo ref- 
erence from the Merton theologian. At the beginning of the first article 
of his principium, Hiltalingen quotes the author of De mundo's view 
on God: “He has no need of craftsmanship, nor help from others."? 
Hiltalingen invokes Aristotle's authority in the context of an argument 
in support of his opinion that vultus primus is a self-sufficient being. In 


sed active ex sua infinitissima claritate, distincte non confuse vultus proferens et ideas 
omnium intelligibilium obiectorum; in quod speculum oculus intellectus diuini pro- 
spiciens, haec omnia speculatur". 

31 JOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, 
super primum, Principium I, ed. MARCOLINO, 135: “In oppositum arguitur per illud 
Iohannis: Omnia per ipsum facta sunt etc. quod factum est, in ipso vita erat etc. Et per 
illum textum Exodi: Ego ostendam tibi omne bonum. Ad Romanos 5: Per ipsum et in 
ipso etc. Et Hermes philosophus in libro De verbo aeterno: Quid deest ei, quia ipse est 
omnia aut in ipso sunt omnia". 

? See MOLLAND, “Addressing Ancient Authority”, 215-218, 222-224; For an inter- 
esting case of a reception of Hermetical literature through De causa Dei, see E. GARIN, 
Ermetismo del Rinascimento, Roma 1988, 36-37. For a history of the relation between 
Hermetism and Christianity, see C. MORESCHINI, Hermes Christianus. The Intermin- 
gling of Hermetic Piety and Christian Thought, transl. Patrick Baker, Turnhout 2011, 
118-121 (for Bradwardine); M. BRINZEI (CALMA), “La connaisance philosophique de 
la Trinité selon Pierre d’Ailly et la fortune médiévale de la proposition *Monas genuit 
monadem’”, in Przeglgd Tomistyczny 15 (2009), 121-148. 

33 JOHANNES HILTALINGEN DE BASILEA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, 
super primum, Principium I, ed. MARCOLINO, 135-136: “Secundo probo istam partem 
auctoritate: Primo Philosophi in libro De mundo loquentis de Deo et dicentis: Non eget 
artificio neque alieno adminiculo"; See PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De mundo 6, 398b 10-11 
[ARISTOTELES LATINUS, transl. Nicholai, 43, 19-20]. I thank Monica Brinzei for sharing 
with me this reference to De mundo. 
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a similar manner, Bradwardine also quoted this specific sentence from 
De mundo in order to stress God's self-sufficiency.” If we admit the 
possibility that this sentence found its way into Hiltalingen's principi- 
um through Bradwardine's opus, then one might conjecture that Brad- 
wardine's predilection for De mundo ensured that readers of De causa 
Dei would become acquainted with passages from the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian text and in turn quote them in their own works. 


The second example comes from the work of another German 
theologian active in Paris, John of Wasia. His postilla on the Gospel of 
John survives in only one known witness, ms. Erfurt, UB Erfurt, Dep. 
Erf., CA 4? 141. Wasia wrote this commentary presumably before his 
lectures on the Sentences at Paris in 1376-1377.°° The text contains one 
quotation from De mundo, which is interestingly nested inside a larger 
sequence of authorities borrowed from Bradwardine's De causa Dei, as 
a marginal annotation indicates: 


Ad idem Aristoteles in De mundo dicens: ‘Antiquus sermo et pater- 
nus est cunctis hominibus quod a Deo omnia et per Deum consistant’; 
et infra: ‘Est revera salvator et genitor omnium Deus quecumcue, 


quocumque modo fiant in hoc mundo’. Hec ille.*” 


34 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 5, 4: “Perientur dicentes Deum 
non plene sibi sufficere, sed alio indigere; hoc autem ex 2 partibus proximis, et ex pri- 
ma suppositione consequitur evidenter, constat enim notorie sufficientiam esse bonum. 
Quare et Philosophus in De Mundo 11 loquens de Deo, sic ait: ‘Non eget artificio, aut 
alieno adminiculo, velut nostri Reges indigent clientela propter impotentiam". 


5 See F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi, Tomus III: Commentaria. 
Auctores H-M, Madrid 1981, 444. 


3° For information on Wasia's activity at Paris, Vienna, and Cologne, see W. J. Coun- 
TENAY, “James of Eltville, O.Cist., His Fellow sententiarii in 1369-1370, and His In- 
fluence on Contemporaries”, in The Cistercian James of Eltville (7 1393): Author in 
Paris and Authority in Vienna, ed. M. BRiNzEI and C. SCHABEL, Turnhout 2018, 21-42, 
at 27-29. For a bibliography on Wasia, check the page dedicated to him on the site of 
ERC-Thesis project: http://johannesdewasia.thesis-project.ro/bibliography.html (ac- 
cessed on February 14, 2023). Luciana Cioca is currently working on the edition of the 
principia and the prologue of Wasia's Sentences commentary (forthcoming in Studia 
Sententiarum). 


37 JOHANNES DE WASIA, Postilla super Evangelio Iohannis et Quaestiones in lo- 
hannem, ms. Erfurt, UB, CA 4? 141, f. 17r. See IOHANNES DE WASIA, Commentary 
on the Prologue of the Gospel of John, ed. J. CAsTEIGT, with the collaboration of M. 
SOKOLSKAIA and A. MARINCA, forthcoming. 
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3. De mundo and God’s knowledge of particulars: 
Thomas Bradwardine 


The previous examples show perhaps only a weak connection between 
Bradwardine’s use of De mundo and the proliferation of references to 
this work in the post-1340s. A stronger case can be made regarding 
the central topics of God’s knowledge of his creation and God’s prov- 
idence. Ever since philosophers fed on the religious imagination of 
common folks, questions arose about the cognitive abilities ofthe gods 
and on the extent to which their care reached human affairs. In the case 
of the medieval Latin philosophical tradition, a turning point, accord- 
ing to Maarten Hoenen, was the year 1255, when the whole Aristotelian 
corpus became required reading at the University of Paris. This meant 
that university philosophers and theologians were now challenged to 
solve the tension between, on the one hand, the Aristotelian-Averrois- 
tic view that God does not know anything save his own being, and the 
traditional conception of an omniscient God on the other.** 


As such, Hoenen ascribes a peak of these polemics around the 
1270s, followed by a certain loss of interest in this topic by the last de- 
cade of the thirteenth century. The debates continued, however, into the 
next century, when several shifts occurred, among them being the fact 
that some authors harmonized Aristotle's view with that of Augustine, 
and that the questions concerning God's knowledge or Aristotle's and 
Averroes’ opinions on that matter were being reframed in terms of their 
provability. In Hoenen's words, the question being put was, “can it be 
proved, according to Aristotle and Averroes, that God has knowledge 
of his creatures??? These developments are relevant, as we shall see, 
for understanding Bradwardine's interpretation of Aristotle's beliefs, 
and also for tracing the context in which, after Bradwardine, the French 
Franciscan Andreas de Novocastro addresses the issue of God's knowl- 
edge of particulars. 


38 M.J. F. M. HoENEN, Marsilius of Inghen. Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval 
Thought, Leiden 1993, 239-241. 

? HOENEN, Marsilius of Inghen, 240. On the topic of divine knowledge in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, see I. CURUT, “What Does God Know? James of Eltville 
and his Fellow Cistercians on Divine Knowledge,” in The Cistercian James of Eltville 
(T 1393): Author in Paris and Authority in Vienna, ed. M. BRiNzEI and C. SCHABEL, 
Turnhout 2018, 339-381. 
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For Bradwardine, Aristotle’s god is much similar to the Christian 
god, insofar as he is also an omniscient being who cares for his cre- 
ation and listens to people’s prayers. Regarding God’s knowledge, 
Bradwardine claims that Aristotle attributed to God cognition of beings 
other than himself, going against the more straightforward interpreta- 
tion of the crucial passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics XII, 9, 1047b15- 
1075210. On that particular reading, Aristotle states in Book XII that 
the self-thinking intellect does not think of lower beings. Bradwardine, 
however, believes otherwise. In De causa Dei, Book I, Chapter 1, in 
the ninth corollary, named Contra credentes Deum aliquid ignorare 
(“Against those who believe that God does not know something"), he 
suggests that this interpretation was imposed by others unto Aristotle's 
text: 

Ignore those who think that God is ignorant of something. These 

seem to be some of the philosophers and the common people. For 

it is conspicuous to some that Aristotle [...] intended to affirm that 


God does not know anything besides himself, and that Averroes [...] 
wanted to add that God does not know evil things and particulars.^ 


Bradwardine's manner of wording indicates clearly his intention of 
dissociating himself from this view: there are some, philosophers and 
common folk alike, who share this opinion, and it is clear to them (but 
not to Bradwardine) that Aristotle also endorsed this view. In fact, Brad- 
wardine's position is similar to that of Peter Auriol, who also argued 
that Aristotle claimed that God knows his creatures.*! But the particular 
note of Bradwardine's approach is manifest in the sixth chapter of the 
first book of De causa Dei. That section is entitled “that God has dis- 
tinct knowledge of all things" (Quod Deus habet distinctam scientiam 
omnium). There Bradwardine enmeshes his argument with a litany of 
references, including commonplaces from Plato's Timaeus, Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, Ethics and Politics, Boethius, Avicenna, and Averroes, as 
well as occult and pseudepigraphical works, such as the hermetic De 
verbo aeterno, Secretum secretorum, De bona fortuna, the Sententiae 
of Sextus Pythagoricus and so on. 


4 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 1, cor. 9, 6: “Ignorentur credentes Deum 
aliquid ignorare. Tales autem videntur quidam Philosophi et vulgares, apparet enim 
quibusdam quod Aristoteles 12 Meta., 51, velit asserere Deum non cognoscere aliquid 
extra se; et quod Averroes ibi in comment. 51 velit astruere Deum non cognoscere vilia, 
neque singularia." 


4 HoENEN, Marsilius of Inghen, 66. 
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Interspersed within references to these texts, Bradwardine quotes 
De mundo three times as a corroborative authority for his view. Brad- 
wardine posits a counter-example: if God were ignorant of his crea- 
tures, as some say, then God would not be a fair rewarder of the good 
and punisher ofthe evil. This consequence goes against many of Brad- 
wardine’s views, and it also contradicts the testimony from Hermes 
Trismegistus of a righteous and impartial God, and also a passage from 
De mundo, chapter 7, 401b27, where it is said that Vengeance and 
Justice always follow him," i.e., God.? Furthermore, in the same con- 
text, De mundo is quoted again to confirm Bradwardine's position. If 
God did not knew particulars, then all the hope put in God and the 
prayers addressed to him would be in vain, since God could not hear 
them; yet people of different religions have hope in God and pray to 
him, as even the pagan Aristotle acknowledges that “all life grants the 
highest place to God, and we all raise our hands to the sky when we 
pray."? A few lines later, Bradwardine argues against any limitation on 
God's knowledge, since, if God would know only some present events 
or things, then some unwarranted consequences would follow, such as 
the possibility of God being deceived, or that man and beasts would 
be more knowledgeable than God; yet, according to the author of De 
mundo, Xerxes resembles God in that the Persian king had knowledge 
of everything through his servants, like God sees and hears everything 
— more proof that De mundo could be and was used to defend the main- 
stream Christian position on God's omniscience.^ 


? THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 6, 181: “Item aliter Deus non esset iustus 
remunerator bonorum, nec ultor malorum contra multa praemissa in partibus corolla- 
rii primi huius, et contra Hermetem dicentem de Deo: Qui nullius malefactoris opus 
iustificat, et nullum benefactorem praemiis priuat; et contra Aristotelem in De mundo 
ultimo sic dicentem de Deo: Hunc semper comitatur ultio et iustitia". 

5 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 6, 181: “Amplius autem superfluum vi- 
deretur et vanum sperare in Deum et orare eum nisi intelligeret spem et preces; sed 
omnes homines cuiuscumque sectae sperant in Deum et orant; unde et ille Aristoteles 
ethnicus in De mundo 12 dicit ita: Tota vita largitur summum locum Deo, et omnes 
extendimus manus ad coelum dum oramus". Bradwardine paraphrases here Nicholas’ 
translation. See ARISTOTELES LATINUS, De mundo, transl. Nicholai, 46.17-19: “Sed et 
tota vita testatur, largita locum supernum deo: et omnes homines extendimus manus ad 
celum, dum oramus". 

** THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 6, 182: “Item, si Deus nesciret quae- 
cumque praesentia, insipiens homo sciret et bestia multa cognosceret quae Deus per- 
fectissimus ignoraret. Item, si Deus aliqua praesentia sciat, et non omnia, possibile 
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4. De mundo and God’s knowledge of particulars: 
Andreas de Novocastro 


The effects of Bradwardine quoting De mundo with reference to God’s 
knowledge are perhaps visible in a later generation of Parisian theo- 
logians, for example in the work of Andreas de Novocastro. Andreas 
was a Franciscan friar hailing from Lorraine, who read the Sentences at 
Paris in the academic year 1358-1359. As such, Novocastro had a priv- 
ileged point of access toward the earlier discussions around complexe 
significabile, and other controversial topics at that time, such as God’s 
ability to change the past, which were the subject of heated debates and 
finally lead to the condemnations of John of Mirecourt and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt.^ The common efforts of the Parisian printer Jean Granjon 
and editor Peter Honston allowed traces of these polemics to be known 
by sixteenth-century theologians and made his work ready to be redis- 
covered by twentieth-century historians.^é 


est felicissimum Deum decipi et errare, et miserum esse nimis. Quare et Aristoteles 3 
Metaphysicorum, 15 deducit Empedoclem ponentem quidlibet cognosci per simile, et 
Deum non habere odium, ad hoc impossibile, quod accidit felicissimum Deum minus 
prudentem esse aliis. Non enim cognoscit elementa omnia, nam odium non habet, no- 
titia vero similis a simili. Et in De mundo 11 assimilat Xerxem Regem, qui intellexit 
omnia per ministros, Deo, qui omnia videt et audit". See PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De 
mundo, 6, 398a1-398b5. 


5 For Mirecourt, see W.J. COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini 
on Whether God can Undo the Past", in Recherche de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 
39 (1972), 224-256; W.J. COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini on 
Whether God can Undo the Past: Bradwardine and Buckingham", in Recherche de 
Theologie Ancienne et Médiévale 40 (1973), 147-174; J. E. MURDOCH, “Subtilitates an- 
glicanae in Fourteenth Century Paris: John of Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons", in Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences 314 (1978), 51-86; M. BRINZEI (CALMA), “Jean 
de Mirecourt et les échos de la philosophie anglaise à l'Université de Paris au XIV 
siècle”, in Universalità della ragione. Pluralita delle filosofie nel Medioevo. Atti del 
XII Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Medievale sul tema “Universalita della ra- 
gione - Pluralità delle filosofie nel Medioevo" (Palermo, 16 / 22 settembre 2007), Part 
TI, a cura di A. Musco, R. GAMBINO, L. PEPI, P. SPALLINO e M. VASALLO, Palermo 2012, 
471-480; M. PANTEA, "Johannes de Mirecuria", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philoso- 
phy, ed. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2020, 916-922. For Autrecourt, see Z. KALUZA, Nicolas 
d’Autrecourt, ami de la vérité (Histoire Littéraire de la France, 42/1), Paris 1995. 

** K.H. TAcHAu, “The Quaestiones in primum librum Sententiarum of Andreas 
de Novocastro, O.F.M.", in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age 59 (1992), 289-318, esp. 291, 307-308. K.H. TACHAU, “French Theology in the 
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There are many important strands of thought within Novocastro’s 
commentary that deserve attention, one of the most conspicuous being 
the imported English theology: the likes of Adam Wodeham, Thomas 
Bradwardine, and others. This was actually the general trend in Paris 
in the years when Novocastro was active at the Faculty of theology in 
Paris.” Yet together with the reception of English thought by Novo- 
castro, one can also highlight how the doctrinal content of De mundo 
is received by Novocastro through Bradwardine. Novocastro quotes 
De mundo in Distinction 35, Question 3, and Distinction 45, Question 
2, respectively. Below is a table of all references to De mundo I have 
found in Novocastro's commentary, placed next to the corresponding 
places in Bradwardine's work in which he quotes the same passages 
from De mundo.** This does not suggest, however, that when quoting 
De mundo Novocastro follows Bradwardine in all matters. Some of 
Novocastro's quotations are too garbled to find an exact correspondent 
in Bradwardine, or, as in the case of Distinction 45, he seems to have 
consulted the pseudo-Aristotelian text itself, for some of the sentences 
do not occur in De causa Dei. The table provides a broad synoptical 
account of the passages quoted both in Novocastro and Bradwardine. 


De mundo Thomas Bradwardine Andreas de Novocastro 

6, 400b5-15 De causa Dei, I, c. 9, 191 In I Sent., d. 35, q. 3, con. 
2, arg. 7 [149va-b] 

6, 400a15 De causa Dei, I, c. 6,181 In I Sent., d. 35, q. 3, con. 


2, arg. 8 [149vb] 


Mid-Fourteenth Century: Vatican Latin 986 and Wroclaw, Milich F.64", Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 51 (1984), 41-80, esp. 46-47, 65. The 
early modern print includes only Novocastro's commentary to Book I. See ANDREAS 
DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, ed. J. GRANJON, Parisiis 
1514. A transcription of the incunabulum, made by Ioana Curut, is available on the site 
of the ERC-Thesis project: http://andreasdenovocastro.thesis-project.ro/files/13.%20 
Circa%20distinctionem%2035%20(Ioana).pdf (accessed on February 3, 2023). 

41 For example, the notebooks of Etienne Gaudet from mss. Paris, Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale de France, 16408, 16409, or 16535 are a rich testimony of the circulation of 
English sources among Parisian theologians. These notebooks are currently studied 
within the ERC-Nota project. 

55 For all quotations from Novocastro's Distinction 35, I used Ioana Curut's tran- 
scription on ERC Thesis website. For correcting the less plausible variants recorded in 
the incunabulum, I checked the edition against the text from ms. Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale de France, 15908. 
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7, 401b28-29 De causa Dei, I, c. 6181 In I Sent., d. 35, q. 3, con. 
Or De causa Dei, 1, c. 39, 2, arg. 8, third proof of the 
348-349 antecedens [149vb] 
6, 398al-15 De causa Dei,1,c.2,167 In I Sent., d. 35, q. 3, con. 
2, in oppositum, arg. 5 
[150rb] 
6, 398al-15 De causa Dei,1,c. 2,167 In I Sent., d. 45, q. 2, in 


oppositum, arg. 4 [201rb] 


Cf. 6, 398a5, 398b10-25, 


In I Sent., d. 45, q. 2, resp., 


399a30-b1 arg. 1 [201va] 
6, 398b25-399al, De causa Dei,l,c.3,169 In I Sent., d. 45, q. 2, resp., 
399315-bl15, 400b5-15, De causa Dei, Ill, c. 50, arg. 2-4 [201va] 


400b30-401al 819 


In the first of the two quaestiones, Novocastro asks “whether God 
knows formally and distinctively every particular existing according 
to act or potency” (Utrum Deus formaliter intelligat distincte omnia 
singularia secundum actum vel potentiam existentia).? In the first con- 
clusio, Novocastro posits an affirmative answer to the question.?? The 
second conclusio, however, is concerned with whether God's knowl- 
edge of particulars can be sufficiently proven by natural reason and 
what should be deemed as more probable by the natural light of rea- 
son: God's knowledge of particulars or the lack thereof??! The specif- 
ic wording used by Novocastro in formulating the conclusio, such as 
“natural reason,” “more probable," and “in the natural light” imposes 
some restrictions as to what type of arguments Novocastro can use in 
defending his position. Novocastro cannot invoke here biblical or theo- 


4 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, ed. CURUT 
[GRANJON 1514, f. 148vb-151vb]. 


50 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, conc. 1, 
ed. CURUT [GRANJON, f. 149ra]: “Prima conclusio quod sic, probatur Hebreorum 4: 


»» 


‘omnia nuda et aperta sunt oculis eius’, et Ecclesiastici 23, ‘omnia videt oculus eius". 

9! ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, conc. 2, 
ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149ra]: “Secunda conclusio inquirenda an hoc posset 
sufficienter per rationem naturalem probari et quid tamquam probabilius est sentien- 
dum in lumine naturali". 
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logical authorities, only arguments drawn from pure reason or quota- 
tions from secular authors. 


Furthermore, these reasons are taken as strictly probable and No- 
vocastro does not consider them to be demonstrative proofs. Such are 
all eight of the arguments listed by Novocastro in favor of the thesis 
that God knows particulars. According to the seventh argument, the su- 
pervision and reign of the world befits God as to a prince appointed ac- 
cording to reason, therefore God knows particulars. The consequence 
is confirmed by Aristotle's observation in Metaphysics 1, 1, in that we 
see experienced men succeeding more often than those who have the- 
ory without experience.? Novocastro proves the antecedent, i.e., that 
God rules and has the world in his care, through a quotation from De 
mundo 6, in which the author likened God's activity in the world to 
different human forms of leadership: 


[...] as the sailor in the ship, the charioteer in the chariot, the flute 
player in a choir, the law in the cities, the commander in the troop, so 
is God in the world, save that to them their rule is weary, fickle, and 
meddlesome, while to him it is without toil and without labor and free 
from all bodily weakness. For established in the unmovable realm he 
moves all things and casts them around where and how he wills.” 


Following this quote, Novocastro paraphrases another short fragment 
from De mundo, in which Pseudo-Aristotle “widely explains that all 
things in the world proceed by submission and obedience to the divine 


? See ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica, 918a13 [ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Metaphysica, 
Recensio et Translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka, ed. G. VUILLEMIN-DIEM (Aristoteles 
Latinus 253.2), Leiden 1995, 12.32-33]. ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum 
Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, arg. 7, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149va]: “Con- 
sequentia probatur, quia per solam cognitionem universalem non sufficienter reguntur 
particularia, unde primo Metaphysice expertos magis perficere videmus sine experi- 
entia rationem habentibus, actus enim circa singularia sunt; si ergo sine experimento 
quis rationem habeat et universale quidem cognoscat, in hoc autem singulare ignoret, 
multotiens curative peccabit". 

5 See PSEUDO-ARISTOTELES, De mundo, 6, 400b6-12. ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, 
Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, arg. 7, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, 
f. 149va-b]: *Antecedens probatur per Aristotelem libello De mundo quem misit Alex- 
andro, ut patet ex libri principio, capitulo 13 illius libri sic ait universaliter quid in navi 
nauta, in curru vero auriga, in coreis autem coraula, in civitate vero lex, in agmine vero 
dux, hec Deus in mundo, nisi quod illis quidem principatus laboriosius mobilis nimis et 
ceriosus, huic vero levis ac illaboriosus et semotus a corporali infirmitate, nam innisus 
immobiliter cuncta movet et circumfert quo vult et ut vult". 
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orders, just as in a city or in a royal court diverse things proceed in a 
different way according to the orders of the immovable laws.”** 


Both passages from De mundo, to which Novocastro referred, were 
also quoted before in De causa Dei, albeit in a more complete manner. 
More precisely, Bradwardine quotes this particular segment from De 
mundo in the ninth chapter of the first book. There, Bradwardine posits 
that every created thing is caused and preserved into being by the di- 
vine will.” He argues that this can be confirmed by philosophical rea- 
soning, as well by theological and philosophical authorities. According 
to Bradwardine, all things are linked through a chain of causahty that 
does not, however, proceed infinitely. The last cause is the cause of all 
things, although one should not yet call this cause God because of its 
absolute essence, since the absolute essence would be equally and in- 
differently disposed to possible and actual things, all the more because, 
if something would be produced solely according to the first cause's 
essence, then that thing would be caused naturally and by necessity, 
and not through the freedom of will. Furthermore, if God would act 
outwards purely in natural manner, then he would act according to the 
maximum capacity of his power, necessarily producing an infinite ef- 
fect and equal to him.°’ Therefore, God acts outwards freely, otherwise 


* ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, 
arg. 7, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149vb]: “Et consequenter ibi declarat diffuse 
quod omnia in mundo procedunt parentia et obedientia Dominis decretis, sicut in ci- 
vitate vel curia regali varie procedunt diversa secundum decreta legum immobilium". 
The passage from De mundo to which Novocastro refers is perhaps 401a10. 


5 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 9, 190: *Huic autem coniungendum ex- 
istimo quod divina voluntas est causa efficiens cuiuslibet rei factae, mouens seu motrix 
cuiuslibet motionis, ac uniuersaliter omnium amantissima genetrix et vivifica conser- 
vatrix". 

5° THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 9, 190: “In huiusmodi namque causis 
non est infinitus processus per suppositionem secundam; est ergo aliqua omnium una 
prima, quae est Deus, sicut superius est ostensum; sed illa non potest poni Deus secun- 
dum suam essentiam absolutam, quoniam illa quantum est de se aequaliter et indiffer- 
enter se habet ad possibilia, quae numquam fient sicut ad facienda, et ad futura remota 
sicut propinqua, et ad moventia sicut ad quiescentia; ergo et haec omnia similiter et 
aequaliter semper essent, maxime quia, si quid fiat ab essentia eius sola sine aliqua vol- 
untate, illud fit per modum naturae et necessitatis sicut effectus causarum naturalium, 
cum libertas in sola voluntate ponatur. Et tales causae naturales quando possunt debita 
dispositione passi supposita necessario semper agunt". 


57 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 9, 191: “Si etiam Deus ageret ad extra 
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acts of gracefulness and prayers to God would be foolish, and God 
would lack volition." 


The fact that all real things are produced through God's will 1s for 
Bradwardine an ancient idea, since both Plato and Aristotle exposed it. 
Actually, Bradwardine quotes Timaios on how the demiurge chose to 
create the best possible world.’ The Aristotle whom Bradwardine in- 
vokes here is none other than the author of De mundo, and the passages 
he quotes are the same with the ones Novocastro used in his seventh 
argument, only that Bradwardine lays them in a more complete form. 


In the same way, Novocastro seems to draw from Bradwardine's 
use of De mundo in the eighth argument. Novocastro argues that God 
distinctively knows particular humans and their acts, therefore, by 
the same reason, God distinctively knows other particular things. If 
not, then by natural light, according to the laws of natural reason, God 
should not be honored and adored, neither implored, loved, feared, and 
offered sacrifices, which goes against the common notions of the soul 
found in every community. What is more, "Aristotle in the first book 
of On the cosmos, Chapter 12, says: *our entire life gives evidence to 
the fact that the highest place befits God, and us humans all raise our 
hands to the sky when we pray®”. Curiously, the passage in question 


pure naturaliter, ageret secundum ultimum suae potentiae, quare et necessario infinitae 
essetque omnis eius effectus simpliciter infinitus, et sibi aequalis, cum omni minori 
plus possit". 

55 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 9, 191: “Item, quicumque agit aliquid 
libere, agit illud voluntarie; Deus autem agit libere quidquid agit ad extra, perfectius est 
enim sic agere; alias etiam irrationabiles essent gratiarum actiones et inanes preces om- 
nium erga Deum. Item, alias Deus nullam voluntatem haberet vel non uteretur propria 
voluntate in omnibus effectibus supradictis qui sunt ab eo, sicut superius est ostensum, 
quod tamen sine dubio magis decet". 


5 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 9, 191: “Nam doctus Plato 1 Timae 1, ubi 
de genitura mundi agit, loquens de Deo sic dicit: *Optimus erat ab optimo, porto invidia 
longe relegata est.’ Itaque consequenter cuncta sui similia, prout cuiusque natura capax 
beatitudinis esse poterat, effici voluit, quam quidem voluntatem Dei originem rerum 
certissimam si quis ponat, recte eum putare consentiam. Ecce quantum ad productio- 
nem rerum a Deo, qui et de conseruatione rerum a Deo, secundi tertio sentit idem, sicut 
secundo huius plenius recitatur". 


60 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, 
arg. 8, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149vb]: “Et Aristoteles libro primo De mundo 
capitulo 12: *tota, inquit, vita nostra testatur locum supernum convenire Deo et omnes 
homines extendimus manus ad celum, dum oramus". 
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does not go much in the direction imposed by Novocastro; it merely re- 
calls a widespread practice among human communities that hints to the 
recognition ofthe celestial regions as the abode of the divine. As such, 
Pseudo-Aristotle’s remark argues for God’s remoteness and distance 
from the sublunary world — hardly a position supporting the thesis of 
God's positive knowledge of particulars. It is therefore telling that, as 
we recall, before Novocastro, Bradwardine had already repurposed this 
exact passage to underpin his view of God's knowledge. 


The eighth argument provides us with another use of De mundo, 
which even more clearly links Novocastro with Bradwardine. To con- 
firm the antecedens, according to which God distinctively knows all 
humans, Novocastro states that God is the punisher of the evil and re- 
warder of the good (ultor malorum et remunerator bonorum). Here, the 
Bible would have given Novocastro an ample catalogue of examples, 
but he is bent on following his own rules — the line of reasoning needs 
to be framed exclusively by the proofs evident in the natural light. 
Thus, he quotes De mundo, 7, 401b27, where Pseudo-Aristotle says 
that “God is always followed by revenge and justice that punishes."*! 
The wording used by Novocastro before this brief quotation is, howev- 
er, what gives away Bradwardine's influence, since the utterance ultor 
malorum et remunerator bonorum is not directly drawn from the origi- 
nal text of De mundo, but rather mirrors Bradwardine's wording in one 
of his arguments, where Bradwardine too invoked the passage from De 
mundo as proof for the same argument Novocastro now makes.‘? 


One also finds De mundo being quoted even in the in oppositum sec- 
tion of Novocastro's second conclusio. Here, Novocastro brings forth 
a sequence of arguments intended to invalidate the thesis according to 
which God is cognizant of particulars. The fifth argument rests on the 
idea that God's universal knowledge is sufficient, and thus cognition of 
the particulars would be superfluous. God creates all things, including 
individuals, but his productive art need not be one of making particu- 


61 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, 
arg. 8, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149vb]: “Tertio, Deus est ultor malorum et remu- 
nerator bonorum. Probatio: Aristoteles libro De mundo, capitulo ultimo, dicit: ‘Deum 


»» 


semper comitatur ultio et iustitia puniens’”. 


62 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 6, 181: “Unde et ille Aristoteles ethnicus 
in De mundo 12 dicit ita: “Tota vita largitur summum locum Deo, et omnes extendimus 
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manus ad coelum dum oramus’”. 
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lars, since by a universal art one can make many particular things. A 
case in point is the art ofthe architect who, by the same techniques, can 
make more than one individual house, so it is even more probable that 
God is the first cause of all things through his universal art, producing 
the inferior realities by the mediating influence and disposition of the 
celestial orbs. This last feature of mediation and remoteness of God 
from the lowest creatures is stressed by Novocastro, who says that God 
does not directly act upon something inferior, as that is Aristotle’s opin- 
ion in De mundo, chapter 6, 398a6-10: 


[...] it is not a good thing, neither an honorable one, for God to labor 
by himself on what is on earth, because it is not appropriate even for 
the political leaders of humans to occupy themselves with work, if it 
were necessary to tie up the military equipment or to do something 
more trivial.“ 


Pseudo-Aristotle's words are used here by Novocastro to entertain the 
view that God does not know particulars since he is strictly concerned 
with higher, more universal realities. Bradwardine, however, employed 
the same passage with similar ends in mind, only that he used it as an 
objection to a threefold corollary, the last part of which states that it is 
necessary that God preserves every creature in a more unmediated way 
than any created cause. Novocastro, however, inclines to answer to 


6% ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, 
in oppositum, arg. 5, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 150rb]: “Preterea, hoc maxime 
videretur quia est causa aliorum et non nisi per intellectum et secundum artem; sed 
hoc non valet, quia ars universalis sufficit ad singularia producenda. Edificator enim 
per artem qua facit a domum potest facere b, c etc. similia, immo non habet distinctam 
notitiam singularis producendi, donec post productionem cognoscat illud intuitive per 
sensum exteriorem; ergo multo magis Deus per artem universalem poterit esse prima 
causa et mediata simul singularium inferiorum mediante varia influentia et dispositione 
celestium". 

64 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, in 
oppositum, arg. 5, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 150rb]: “Deus enim nihil immediate 
agit hic inferius, et hec videtur sententia Aristotelis in libello De mundo capitulo 11, 
ubi dicit sic: *non est bonum nec honestum operari Deum per se ea que sunt in terra, 
quia nec hoc convenit ducibus hominum civilibus, scilicet insistere operi, etsi opus sit 
superlectilem sarcinare vel aliquod vilius facere". 

65 THOMAS BRADWARDINE, De causa Dei, I, 2, cor., 167: “Obiiciunt autem quidam: 
non videtur consonum rationi quod quaelibet res creata, finita, parvula et tantilla tanta 
forma et tanto conservatore indigeat simpliciter infinito. Alii vero obiiciunt aliter: si 
Deus est omnipotens, potest facere aliquid potens sufficienter existere per seipsum. 
Adhuc autem obiiciet forte quisnam: Deum dignissimum, pulcherrimum et honestis- 
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the conclusion in the negative: it is more probable in the natural light 
that God does not know particulars. It is important to stress here that 
Novocastro explicitly deals with this issue taking the role of the phi- 
losopher (in persona philosophorum), thus bracketing his theological 
convictions and temporarily relegating his role as a theologian. 


There are different ways one could account for Novocastro’s 
choice of treating this issue from the perspective of a philosophus. 
Some would assume that this move on Novocastro’s part is meant to 
allow him to pursue at length a philosophical position that his superi- 
ors would have otherwise censored. While this Straussian explanation 
may contain some kernel of truth, it comes together with a host of as- 
sumptions about Novocastro’s institutional environment, the social and 
cultural strictures of the milieu, and his own fear of repression. It is 
true that Novocastro wrote in a particular historical context tarred by 
repeated admonitions against philosophical innovations in theological 
teaching and by acts of censorship and condemnations mounted against 
previous bachelors, and that these facts lend some plausibility to the 
explanation of Novocastro’s position in terms of a strategy of eschew- 
ing censorship. 


I would advance another explanation, compatible to some degree 
with the first, but that draws attention more closely to how Novocastro 
reconstructs the image of a plausibly historical Aristotle, in which the 
contradictory statements extracted from the pseudo-Aristotelian works 
and the authentic doctrines of the original texts are harmonized. In this 
regard, Novocastro's view of Aristotle is the opposite of Bradwardine's. 


simum non decere, per seipsum et immediate quibuslibet obscaenitatibus immisceri, 
sicut nec quaevis opera turpia facere, aut quaeque negotia vilia exercere, immo tam 
sublimi maiestati potius conueniret in aliquo loco dignissimo, puta in summo coeli 
vertice residere, aliquam operationem nobilissimam sibique propriam exercendo, ali- 
is operibus uniuersis, aliis causis secundis, velut subiectis sibi ministris gradualiter 
assignatis. Quare et Philosophus in De Mundo 11 sic ait: potius aestimandum est et 
quod conueniens est et magis aptum Deo ut virtus quae residet in coelo, et plurimum 
distantibus de uno loquendo, omnibus fiat causa salutifera, magis quam iens et perve- 
niens quo non est bonum nec honestum operari per se in terra. Hoc enim nec hominum 
ducibus convenit cuilibet insistere operi, ut principi exercitus vel civitatis seu domus, 
et si opus sit supellectilem sarcinare vel aliquod vilius agere, quod in magno Rege non 
quodcumque mancipium exerceret; quod et probat a simili per Xerxem Regem, qui 
morabatur in Susis seu Bastanis, qui multa fecit in multis provinciis, non tamen per 
seipsum, sed per officiarios varios ad varia deputatos". 
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The Oxonian master places Aristotle in a miraculous chain of prophets 
and sages, recipients of a supernatural kind of knowledge, even though 
Aristotle's access to this knowledge may be greatly dimmed and he 
sometimes erred from this tradition. In contrast, Novocastro ascribes 
to Aristotle only the views that are possible for him to obtain in the 
natural light of reason and without any supernatural guidance. 


Since I am interested particularly in how De mundo fits in this 
overall image, I will show how Novocastro uses the pseudo-Aristote- 
lian work to reinforce his interpretation. I think that Novocastro em- 
ploys two different strategies. First, he picks passages from De mundo 
that unambiguously reflect the author's view of a deus otiosus. Second, 
he casts a different light on those passages in which Pseudo-Aristotle 
seems to embrace the notion of an all-knowing, all-caring God. Those 
passages were of keen importance for Bradwardine, since by them he 
could make plausible the image of a creationist Aristotle. I will focus 
first on the latter set of arguments. 


I think that Novocastro developed a general framework to address 
the kind of sentences from De mundo and other Aristotelian works, 
authentic and spurious alike, which suggest themselves as reasons for 
believing that Aristotle endorsed the idea of an omniscient God. This 
framework contains two strategies that Novocastro often combines. 
The first approach consists of disambiguating the meaning of the quo- 
tations concerning God's knowledge or acting toward the world so that 
they are now understood as implying an abstract type of cognition and 
general actions that are not directed toward particulars. The second 
strategy entails explaining the language of these quotations in terms of 
their adjustment for the intended readership. 


A first example clearly shows how Novocastro applies this inter- 
pretative frame to the Aristotelian corpus. The fourth argument of his 
second conclusion goes along these lines: God distinctively knows suc- 
cessive beings, therefore he knows permanent beings also, since it is 
not a sign of lesser perfection to know permanent things as opposed to 
knowing successive beings. The antecedent is proven by the fact that 
God knows motion, time, and distinctions within time, such as past, 
present, and future. Furthermore, this is confirmed by Aristotle in his 
book De bona fortuna where it says: “God sees clearly the future and 


6° See MOLLAND, “Addressing Ancient Authority", passim. 
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the present and those whose reason perished."* It is interesting to see, 
however, how Novocastro qualifies this argument and rejects it in the 
last section of his quaestio. Novocastro starts by conceding both the 
antecedent and the consequent as long as these are understood as refer- 
ring to knowledge of essence (notitia quidditatis per se). Regarding 
the quotation from De bona fortuna, it should either be understood as 
referring to an abstract kind of knowledge, or “Aristotle speaks in con- 
formity with the common opinion and law of the ordinary people "9 


One sees Novocastro employing the same tactics when it comes 
to quotations from De mundo. In response to the seventh argument, 
Novocastro denies that supervision and reign of the world takes place 
according to unmediated action and distinct knowledge on God's be- 
half. First, it is rather that Aristotle understood supervision and reign 
as meaning universal laws and orders. Second, a different possibility 1s 
entertained, one that appeals to the same explanation used in the case 
of De bona fortuna: Aristotle dovetailed his speech to the opinion and 
faith about God that is common among people, leaving aside what can 
be precisely known through rational thought. According to Novocastro, 
this is something Aristotle does quite frequently in the tracts in which 
he proceeds narrative rather than demonstrative, such as the letters sent 
to Alexander, where he speaks in agreement with the common opinions 
and religious beliefs of people, and not according to what should be be- 
lieved on the basis of evident and effective natural reasons. The reason 


67 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, arg. 
4, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 149rb]: “Quarto, Deus intelligit distincte entia suc- 
cessiva, igitur et permanentia, quia non minoris perfectionis est intelligere permanentia 
quam successiva. Antecedens probatur, quia intelligit motum et tempus et differentias 
temporis. Probo, tum quia aliter nullum verum cognosceret nec iudicaret, quia omne 
verum et omne iudicium consignificat tempus, omnis enim apprehensio significans 
quod a est b consignificat tempus, tum quia Deus scit se esse presentialiter et semper 
fuisse et semper fore, igitur cognoscit differentias temporis, tum quia dicit Aristoteles 
libello De bona fortuna circa finem: ‘Deus, inquit, bene videt et futurum et presens et 
quorum periit ratio’; et videtur Aristoteles ibidem assignare hec pro principio et ratione 
divinationis in quibusdam hominibus". 


68 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, ad 
quartum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514], f. 150vb. 


© ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, 
ad quartum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 150vb]: “Ad tertiam aut intelligitur iuxta 
modum dictum, vel Aristoteles loquitur conformiter opinioni communi et legi secte 
vulgaris". 
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why Aristotle proceeded in this manner is that it is more expedient for 
the crowd to have these beliefs, for the sake of maintaining order and 
avoiding evils, than to lose their religion.” 


Some features of Novocastro’s argumentative strategy are ground- 
ed in occasional remarks about the utility of popular religion found 
in Aristotle's authentic works."' The distinction between a narrative 
mode and a demonstrative one is, however, of later date. These expres- 
sions reflect established hermeneutical principles by which Aristotle's 
commentators account for the differences between divergent theories 
in the Aristotelian corpus. For example, Walter Burley explains that, 
sometimes, Aristotle speaks narrative (“descriptively”) and secundum 
famositatem (“according to the common way of speaking"), since, in 
those places, Aristotle does not intend to inquire into the truth of theo- 
ries.? Burley's claim, however, is made in regard to the interpretation 


7? ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 
2, ad septimum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 151ra-b]: “Sumendo vero curam et 
regimen secundum actionem immediatam et intelligentiam distinctam, negatur ante- 
cedens. Ad probationem: Aristoteles intelligit de cura et regimine secundum leges et 
ordines in universali. Sic etiam leges imperiales sunt non de hoc singulari distincte, 
aut Aristoteles loquitur conformiter communi opinioni et fidei vulgi de Deo, non 
secundum ea que ex rationibus naturalibus precise cognosci et probari possunt. In 
huiusmodi enim libellis in quibus Aristoteles procedit magis narrative quam demon- 
strative, specialiter in libellis missis Alexandro vel principi, magis loquitur secun- 
dum ea que sunt consona communi secte et fidei hominum quam secundum ea que 
per evidentiam et efficaciam rationum naturalium sunt sentienda. Sic etiam magis 
expedit vulgo ista credere ad ordinationem vite communis et ad vitandum mala mul- 
ta, quam vulgus averti a tali fide." 

TT See Aristotle's view in Metaphysics, 1074b1-4: “Our forefathers in the most re- 
mote ages have handed down to us their posterity a tradition, in the form of myth, that 
these substances are gods and that the divine encloses the whole of nature. The rest of 
the tradition has been added later in mythical forms with a view to the persuasion of 
the multitude and to its legal and utilitarian expediency". (transl. by W. D. Ross in The 
Complete Works of Aristotle. The Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. BARNES, vol. I, 
Oxford 1991, 179-180). See also M. SEGEV, Aristotle on Religion, Cambridge 2017. 


7? WALTER BURLEY, Tractatus primus, ms. Vat. Lat. 817, f. 212rb: “Ad aliud «dico» 
quod Aristoteles communiter loquitur secundum famositatem, unde impedit quod lo- 
quendum est ut plures et sentiendum ut pauci, et ideo loquitur secundum famositatem 
ubicumque procedit narrative et inquisitive. Sed ubi procedit determinando dubitatio- 
nem seu inquisitionem, ibi procedit determinando veritatem et ibi dicta sua sunt auc- 
toritates, non autem ubi solum narrat vel inquirit arguendo ad utramque partem". (apud 
Nicolaus Oresmes Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles. Kommentar mit Edition der 
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of a doctrine whose content is not, at least directly, relevant for main- 
taining social stability. 


There are other medieval authors who proposed explanations of 
Aristotle’s view on popular religion that are similar to Novocastro’s 
observation that books like De mundo are aimed at exhorting its read- 
ers to hold fast to pious beliefs and behavior. Mor Segev shows that 
both Maimonides and Albert the Great, the latter influenced by the for- 
mer, discussed the relation between religion and philosophy with an 
eye to Aristotle’s elusive remarks from his Politics, Metaphysics, and 
Nichomachean Ethics. Whereas Maimonides believes that traditional 
religion is useful in giving rise to philosophical inquiry but also as a 
stabilizer of community, Albert rejects any subordinate value of theol- 
ogy in respect of philosophy, and argues instead that the tropes used in 
the Scripture aim directly at grasping correct theological views. Nev- 
ertheless, Albert too acknowledges, like Maimonides, the role played 
by religion in instilling the masses with values and moral behavior.” 


It is plausible, therefore, that Novocastro’s take on pseudo-Aristo- 
telian works echoes arguments that were previously advanced by au- 
thors writing in the Judaic and Latin philosophical traditions, such as 
Maimonides, Albert the Great, or Walter Burley. As such, Novocastro 
adopts a quasi-Straussian reading according to which Aristotle com- 
posed two different types of works: on the one hand, works addressed 
to the non-philosophical elite and the populace, in which he is less 
truthful for socio-political reasons, and a set of works that are truly 
philosophical and in which Aristotle presented his own thoughts, on 
the other hand. 


Novocastro reiterates this conclusion once more in the third ques- 
tion pertaining to Distinction 35, in response to the third proof of the 
eighth argument. He replies that: 

It must be said same as above that sometimes Aristotle in his book- 

lets, especially in those he sends for the particular moral instruction 

of a man or people, proceeds from certain probable propositions fol- 

lowing the widespread opinion of the common people, and that are 

in agreement with the law and religion of the people, rather than pro- 


Quaestionen zu Buch III und IV der aristotelischen Physik sowie von vier Quaestionen 
zu Buch V, ed. S. KIRCHNER, Stuttgart 1997, 165, n. 41). 


B SEGEV, Aristotle on Religion, 82-83, 160-166. 
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ceeding from those propositions that were more probable according 
to the peaks of natural reasons. To teach and recall such propositions 
that are in agreement with the faith and law of the common people 
is useful and beneficial for the preservation of human laws and pub- 
lic justice and natural law (which is divine law), and for restraining 
the wickedness of people who, unless they fear God and of being 
punished by him, do not respect the laws of divine justice; and this 
the Philosopher hints at in the twelfth book of Metaphysics, after the 
middle.” 


Novocastro’s interpretation of De mundo, however, was not simply an 
ad hoc rebuttal of the passages from that text that could lend credibility 
to the idea of Aristotle arguing for God’s knowledge of particulars. 
This is apparent in Novocastro’s treatment from Distinction 45, Ques- 
tion 2, in which he asks “whether it is more probable in the natural 
light to suppose that the universe is governed by God out of freedom 
of contingency rather than natural necessity” (utrum in lumine ratione 
naturalium probabilius sit ponere universum regi a Deo libertate con- 
tingentie quam naturali necessitate).”° Novocastro eventually rephras- 
es this question and stresses that he wants to ask what is more probable 
for the philosopher to assert as standing in the light of natural reasons, 
although neither of these prospects is evidently and effectually prov- 
en." Therefore, Novocastro constantly refers back to his treatment of 


™ ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 35, q. 3, con. 2, ad 
octavum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 151vb]: “Ad probationem dicendum, ut supra, 
quod Philosophus interdum in libellis suis, specialiter in illis quos mittit ad specialem 
instructionem moralem hominis vel populi, procedit ex quibusdam probabilibus secun- 
dum famosam opinionem vulgi, et que sunt consona legi et secte populi potius quam ex 
hiis que forent probabiliora secundum apices rationum naturalium; talia autem consona 
fidei et legi vulgi docere et referre est expediens et conferens ad custodiam legum hu- 
manarum et iustitie publice et iuris naturalis, quod est ius divinum, et ad reprimendam 
malitiam hominum, qui nisi timent Deum et puniri ab eo non observant leges iustitie 
divine, et hoc innuit Philosophus 12 Metaphysice, ultra medium". 

75 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, ed. CURUT 
[GRANJON 1514, ff. 200vb-201vb]. I thank Ioana Curut for sharing with me her unpub- 
lished transcription of this part of the incunabulum. Novocastro's Distinction 45 was 
previously studied by R.L. FRIEDMAN, “Andreas de Novo Castro (fl. 1358) on divine 
omnipotence and the nature of the past: I Sentences, Distinction Forty-Five, Question 
Six. Text and introduction", in Cahiers de l'institut du Moyen Áge grec et latin 64 
(1994), 101-150. 

7$ ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, ed. CURUT 
[GRANJON 1514, f. 200vb]: “Sed nunc queritur que pars sit tamquam probabilior ponen- 
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God's knowledge in Distinction 35, and rehearses his earlier stances. 
As such, he quotes from De mundo extensively in favor of the view 
that, faith aside, it is more probable that God rules his creation out of 
necessity." He used some of these quotations before, in Distinction 35, 
such as the comparison between God and human rulers.” 


The examples Novocastro extracts, having a thematic coherence, 
are spread over almost a column in the incunabulum edition. These 
examples explain God's activity through comparisons with various 
actions: God acts as a king who rules his subjects from distance by 
imparting orders to his subordinates; just as engineers by pulling one 
string on a machine set in motion different operations, so does God 
bring about all kinds of forms “with ease and through a simple move- 
ment.”” Furthermore, God's activity is similar to someone throwing 


da a philosopho stante precise in lumine rationum naturalium, licet neutra pars sit evi- 
denter et efficaciter probata". 


7 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, in op- 
positum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 201rb-va]: “Respondeo: pars negativa videtur 
probabilius ponenda, sequendo apices rationum procedentium ex per se notis, aut ex 
sequentibus probabilius ad per se nota vel rationum procedentium ex notis per expe- 
rientiam communiter habitas in genere humano et ex hiis que contingunt ex commu- 
ni cursu et ordine causarum naturalium. Diceretur igitur quod Deus habet notitiam 
omnium quidditatum specificarum et notitiam corporum celestium et totius ordinis et 
dispositionis illorum et a Deo per intellectum et voluntatem causaliter sunt huiusmodi 
corpora celestia, et eorum ordo ad certum finem, et sicut in intellectu divino est ars et 
sapientia omnium quantum convenit ad nobilissimum et perfectissimum rectorem, ita 
in eius voluntate sunt ordinationes quasi leges universales et rectissime, et iustissime 
quales dictaret homo sapiens, si sibi intellectualiter proponerentur, et secundum illas 
leges necesse est universum regi”. 

78 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, in oppos- 
itum, arg. 4, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 201rb]: “Item, Deus cognosceret distincte 
singula inferiora, quod non est ponendum in lumine naturali, ut ostensum est distinc- 
tione 35, et Aristoteles, libello De mundo, capitulo 11, dicit quod non est bonum, nec 
honestum Deum per se operari ea que sunt inferiora, quia etiam ducibus hominum ut 
principibus exercitus vel civitatis non convenit insistere huiusmodi operibus ut supel- 
lectilem portare vel aliquid vilius facere et ea que sunt mancipiorum exercere non con- 
venit magno regi; multo magis autem indecens est Deo eum circa singula insistere et 
disponere. Honestius autem et convenientius est ipsum residere in suprema regione et 
volvere celum, et per vi progressivam per universum orbem etiam terrenis fieri causam 
salutis". 

7? ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, in oppos- 
itum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 201va]. 
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out ofa vessel a sphere, a cube, a cone and a cylinder — each object 
will continue to move according to its geometrical shape, just as, ifone 
replaces said objects with a water animal, a land anımal, and a bird and 
one releases them at once from her cloak, each animal will move ac- 
cording to its essential features. God is compared with a chorus-leader 
and his way of acting is compared to a trumpet giving one signal for an 
entire army, but each soldier reacts in his own and appropriate manner. 
Finally, God is as the sailor in the ship, as the charioteer in the chari- 
ot, as the leader in the chorus, as the law in a city, and as the general 
in an army, only incomparably more powerful and autonomous than 
those, since he governs everything from his unchangeable realm.® It 
is interesting to note that Novocastro does not qualify these particular 
passages as mere descriptions of popular thinking or popular religiosi- 
ty, because perhaps they confirm to him what he believes that a philos- 
opher would think about God unaided by faith and strictly standing in 
the natural light ofreason. 


5. Post-medieval epilogue 


In the period stretching from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, 
the reception of the Latin De mundo acquired a new dimension. As a 
result of the remarkable development of philology in the Renaissance, 
humanists were employing their sharpened skills in lexicography and 
historical research to assess the authenticity of the traditionally trans- 
mitted corpus of Aristotelian works. Naturally, De mundo came under 
scrutiny, and verdicts of inauthenticity were advanced from one side of 
the debate. Others still defended the Aristotelian authorship of the text, 
or at least tacitly acknowledged the paternity as Aristotle’s. Jill Kraye 
reconstructed the steps of this debate, focusing on the central role played 
by Daniel Heinsius's thorough critique of the authenticity thesis in his 
1615 Dissertatio de autore libelli De mundo. According to Kraye, the 
controversy regarding the nature of this tract was put to rest by the end 
of the eighteenth century, since the scholarly community then reached 
an almost complete consensus and moved on to the more fruitful issues 
of identifying the sources and the true author of De mundo. 


80 ANDREAS DE NOVOCASTRO, Primum Scriptum Sententiarum, d. 45, q. 2, in opposi- 
tum, ed. CURUT [GRANJON 1514, f. 201va]. 


$! See J. KRAYE, “Daniel Heinsius and the Author of De mundo", in The Uses of 
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Nonetheless, just as humanists were questioning the place of De 
mundo within the Aristotelian canon, more traditional views on De 
mundo were still effective in the universities and in other more conser- 
vative environments. The two examples I will focus on are also linked 
with the reception of Novocastro, and are therefore highly pertinent for 
supporting the hypothesis that Novocastro played a significant role in 
increasing the popularity of De mundo in the late scholastic era. 


The first example is John Mair (ca. 1466-1550), an influential Scot- 
tish philosopher and theologian who had an enduring career as a teach- 
er at the universities of Paris, St. Andrews, and Glasgow. As the editors 
of a companion dedicated to his theological thought aptly comment, 
he “is often remembered as the late medieval magister who taught 
for decades at the University of Paris in a method and style that was 
grounded in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries."? In fact, Mair was 
partially responsible for the resurgence of interest in fourteenth-centu- 
ry thought during the sixteenth century.® It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Novocastro figures among the theologians that Mair quotes in his 
Sentences commentary. 


What is more interesting is that passages from De mundo are lift- 
ed by Mair from Novocastro's commentary and given a new purpose 
inside the new text. This happens in Mair's lecture on Book II of Pe- 
ter Lombard's Sentences in Distinction 14, Question 2.* The subject 


Greek and Latin. Historical Essays, ed. A.C. DIONISOTTI, A. GRAFTON and J. KRAYE, 
London 1988, 171-197, esp. 196-197. 

€ J.T. SLOTEMAKER and J. C. WITT, “Introduction”, in A Companion to the Theology 
of John Mair, ed. J. T. SLOTEMAKER and J. C. WITT, Leiden 2015, 2. 

#3 See S. V. KITANOV, J.T. SLOTEMAKER and J.C. WITT, “John Major's (Mair’s) Com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Scholastic Philosophy and Theology in 
the Early Sixteenth Century", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, vol 3, ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 369-415, at 372: “[H]e examined 
numerous fourteenth-century Sentences commentaries. His interest in preserving and 
making these texts available in early printed editions led to the publication of Henry 
Totting of Oyta's abbreviation of Adam Wodeham's Ordinatio oxoniensis and John 
Duns Scotus's Parisian lectures on the Sentences. Mair was not only responsible for 
initiating the publication of these volumes, he was intimately involved in the process 
of their editing" 

* Mair's commentary to Book II was first published in 1510 (J. Badius et J. Petit, 
Paris); a second redaction was issued in 1519 (J. Granjon, Paris) and a third in 1528 (J. 
Badius et J. Petit, Paris). See J. T. SLOTEMAKER, J. C. WITT and U. ZAHND, “Appendix 
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matter of that quaestio is whether the heaven moves from east toward 
west. In this context, some of Novocastro’s quotations from De mundo 
are refurbished to confirm the argument that, according to Aristotle, 
God moves the first mobile, which in turn exerts influence on the lower 
heavens, moving them in circles. Therefore, the function of the prime 
mover is nobler than that ofthe other intellects, since it is not burdened 
directly with other movements. Mair believes that this is the meaning 
of Aristotle’s doctrine in De mundo, where he claims that, just as lead- 
ers rule through imparting orders to their inferiors, so does God gov- 
ern the world P" Mair then quotes the examples from De mundo in the 
same order one finds them in Novocastro's Distinction 45, Question 2, 
and using the same wording. * Since we no longer have Novocastro’s 
lecture on Book II, this could well mean that Novocastro reused these 
quotations in a quaestio from that commentary, which Mair afterwards 
used as a source in his own lecture. The spadework necessary for iden- 
tifying Mair's sources in his commentary on Book II has not yet been 
undertaken. In the meantime, it is perhaps more cautious to suggest that 
Mair appropriated these quotations from Novocastro's question and at- 
tached them to a different argument. 


A younger contemporary of John Mair, the bishop of Coimbra 
Gaspar Casal (1510-84), also considered Novocastro an authority on 
theological matters. Novocastro figures heavily in do Casal's magnum 
opus De quadripartita iustitia, published in 1563. Casal actually care- 
fully reviews several of Novocastro's quaestiones, including his third 
question from Distinction 35 and his second question from Distinction 
45. Interestingly, Casal integrally quotes even the passages Novocastro 


A: List of Sentences Commentaries by John Mair”, in A Companion to the Theology of 
John Mair, ed. J.T. SLOTEMAKER and J.C. WITT, Leiden 2015, 288-289. 

$ JOHN MAR, In Secundum Librum Sententiarum, editio secunda, Parisii 1519, d. 
14, q. 2, f. 73rb-va: *Hoc Aristoteles diceret: imaginatur ipse quod suprema intelligen- 
tia, scilicet Deus, movet primum mobile quod in celos inferiores influit eos movendo 
circulariter, sicut magnes ad se trahit ferrum; propterea offficium suum est nobilius, 
esto quod circa alios motus non occupetur in suo libello De mundo: cap. 10, 7, 12, 
super hoc in lumine naturali elegantissime loquitur sic inquiens: sicut maiores non in- 
sistunt disponendo vel operando circa singula principatus sui: sed per quedam precepta 
disponunt singula mediantibus aliis qui hec exercent, sic erit divinissimum in quiete et 
simplici motu primo omnimodas perficere formas". 

86 JOHN MAR, In Secundum Librum Sententiarum, d. 14, q. 2, f. 73va. See the table 
above. 
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takes from De mundo, although he is aware that the authenticity of De 
mundo has been disputed.*' Overall, Casal seems to take at face value 
the paternity of De mundo and draws the following conclusion: 
Thus, Aristotle postulated, or seems to have clearly postulated, divine 
providence and governing of the universe, almost per se and immedi- 
ately regarding universal, necessary, higher, superior, and more per- 
fect realities; but mediately regarding the inferior particulars, contin- 
gent, less noble things.** 


His conclusion is indeed a pretty accurate lesson one can take from 
reading De mundo. So far, I have not found signs that Casal carefully 
read De mundo or relied on a source other than the passages he knew 
through Novocastro. It is clear, however, that the conclusion aligns 
with Novocastro's interpretation and not with Bradwardine's. 


6. Conclusion 


Two distinct readings of De mundo emerge from the uses of this text in 
the works of Bradwardine and Novocastro. For the former, De mundo, 
like other pseudo-Aristotelian writings, is of a piece with the authentic 
Aristotelian works, and it sends back to a larger tradition of ancient 
revealed thought, which includes, among others, the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum. This particular view of De mundo sometimes compels Bradwar- 
dine to choose doctrines from De mundo over Aristotle's real doctrines, 
since the first set of doctrines could be more easily accommodated with 
Christian dogma. The latter, however, does not dismiss De mundo as 
a spurious work, but discerns in it an intention (also present in other 
Aristotelian pseudepigrapha) of instilling socially sanctioned beliefs 
in its readers, not so much in disseminating Aristotle's philosophical 
teaching. 


As in other medieval cultures, De mundo was also subject to con- 
tradictory interpretations in fourteenth-century Latin theology and phi- 


#7 See the marginal adnotation in GASPAR CASAL, De Quadripartita Iustitia Libri 
Tres, Venetiis 1563, f. 66vb: "Aristoteles capitulo 11. Si modo liber hic est Aristotelis, 
nam P. Alcionius in quadam sua praefatione, et alii recentiores esse negant". 

88 GASPAR CASAL, De Quadripartita Iustitia Libri Tres, f. 67ra: “Sic Aristoteles po- 
suit aut certe videtur posuisse divinam providentiam et gubernationem universi, quasi 
per se ac immediate circa universalia, necessaria, altiora, superiora et perfectiora; me- 
diate autem circa particularia inferiora, contingentia, minus nobilia". 
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losophy. It seems that the eclectic character of its doctrines and the 
central tension between the concept of an immovable, remote God and 
that same God exercising providence on the sublunary world may have 
stimulated this process. In the case of authors such as Bradwardine 
and Novocastro, their interpretations are undergirded by more general 
appraisals of Aristotelianism. For Bradwardine, Aristotle is a link in a 
chain of knowledge that goes back to the patriarchs.? For Novocastro, 
in turn, Aristotle and the tradition he generated indicate the limitations 
cast upon man's capacity to grasp truths about God without supernat- 
ural guidance. As a consequence, their general views on Aristotle also 
color their particular readings of De mundo. 


Visibly less engaged with the pseudo-Aristotelian work than Brad- 
wardine and Novocastro, the other authors I have mentioned accept De 
mundo as an authority, although their quotations from it seem inciden- 
tal to their textual borrowings from either Bradwardine or Novocastro. 
This is more conspicuous in the case of John of Wasia, John Mair and 
Gaspar Casal, much less in John Hiltalingen. Although the enthusiasm 
toward De mundo and the degrees of engagement with it varies from 
one author to the other, these examples prove the relevance that De 
mundo bore for medieval theologians and philosophers alongside the 
authentic Aristotelian works. 
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